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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Tus volume contains a selection from the proceed- 
ings of the MassacnusEerts HistroricaL Society, be- 
ginning with the annual meeting in April, 1875, and 
ending with the monthly meeting in May, 1876. By 
a vote of the Society, no meetings were held for the 
months of July and August, 1875. 

Engraved portraits on steel of two deceased mem- 
bers illustrate the volume: that of Charles Sprague, at 
page 39; and that of Joel Parker, at page 172. They 
were generously furnished by the families of the de- 


ceased. Two early views of Charlestown, from plates 


kindly lent by Mr. Frothingham, are given at pages 53 


and 55; and on page 65 is a wood-cut of the first 
monument erected on Breed’s Hill, in 1794, by King 
Solomon’s Lodge, to mark the spot where Warren fell. 
An engraved book-plate, for the purchases from the 
Savage Fund, containing an excellent portrait of Mr. 
Savage, is placed at page 153. Next follows, at page 
159, a heliotype, struck off in London, of the portrait 
(copy) of Washington, by Charles Wilson Peale; the 


original, now in possession of Lord Albemarle, at Quid- 





vi PREFATORY NOTE, 


enham Park, having been recently copied for the 
Society. A fac-simile of an invitation addressed to 


Major General Fitz-John Winthrop, to attend the fune- 
ral of Sir William Phips, in London, 16 Feb., 1694-5, 
is at page 216. A wood-cut of the Old Elm on Boston 
Common, struck from the block prepared for Dr. J. C. 
Warren’s History of “The Great Tree,’ &c., Boston, 
1855, is given on page 299. A section of an indenture 
between David Thomson and others, the full text of 


which is printed on pages 382-385, is placed as a 


frontispiece to the volume. The original of this inter- 


esting document has been presented to the Society by 
the President, Mr. Winthrop. 


CHARLES DEANE, 
For the Committee of Publication. 
Boston, Oct. 1, 1876. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1875. 


HE Annual Meeting was held on Thursday, April 15, at 
11 o’clock, A.M., the Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the record of the preceding 
meeting, which was approved. ° 

The Librarian read his monthly list of donors to the 
Library. This included the name of our associate, Mr. Law- 
rence, who has been a constant contributor to the collection 
of books relating to the war of the Rebellion. Also that 
of the President, Mr. WinrHRop, who had sent to the 
Library from London the second, third, and fourth Reports 
of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts, London, 
1871, 1872, 1874 — the first Report having been previously 
presented by our late corresponding member, Mr. Almack. 
Mr. WINTHROP also gave a number of valuable historical 
tracts, written by our late associate, M. D’Avezac, of Paris. 

The Recording Secretary, in the absence of the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, reported letters of acceptance from the 
Hon. Charles Devens, Jr., as a Resident Member, and the Hon. 
John Bigelow, of New York, as a Corresponding Member. 

Dr. Exits, from the Committee on the Sewall papers, 
reported that the estimated cost of copying manuscript suf- 
ficient for one printed volume, was from one hundred and 
fifty to one hundred and seventy-five dollars. 

Charles F. Adams, Jr., was elected a Resident Member. 

An application from Dr. J. G. Palfrey for leave to consult 
and to copy from the papers of Governor Belcher, was 
granted, under the rules. 

The Recording Secretary read the following letter from the 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, pastor of the Shepard Congrega- 
tional Society of Cambridge, asking this Society’s acceptance 
of some manuscripts formerly belonging to the late Dr. Abiel 
Holmes, which he had already sent to the Society’s rooms :— 
] 


MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. [ApRIL, 


CamBRIDGE, 18 March, 1875. 
To THe Massacnvusetts Histori1oat Society :— 

I have the honor of asking your acceptance of the accompanying 
miscellaneous papers, which have come into my possession from the 
family of my predecessor, the late Rev. Abiel Holmes, D.D. I think 
that your Library is the appropriate place for them, and am confident 
that Dr. Holmes would desire to have them left in your keeping. It 
is therefore with much pleasure that I transfer them to your care. 

I remain your obedient servant, 
ALEXANDER McKenzie. 


Whereupon it was unanimously 

Voted, That the thanks of the Society be presented to the 
Rey. Alexander McKenzie for the manuscripts presented by 
him to the Society’s archives. 

Voted, That the papers presented by Mr. McKenzie be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Proceedings. 

The Vice-President read the following letter : — 


WasuinGton, 27 March, 1875. 

Baron de Sant’? Anna, Portuguese Minister in the United States, pre- 
sents his compliments to the “Hon. Charles F. Adams, and has the 
honor of sending him a photo-lithographic copy of an original docu- 
ment existing in ‘the Royal Archives of Torre de Tombo, | tending to 
show the priority of the discovery of Australia by the Portuguese. 
In doing so at the request of his government, the Baron desires to 
make known an interesting fact which adds to the glory the Portuguese 
have already won in the field of geographical exploration. 


Voted, That the thanks of the Society be presented to the 
Baron de Sant’ Anna for his gift to the Society’s Library, and 
that the paper be referred to the Committee on the Pro- 
ceedings. The following is a translation, — 

Mosr ILtustriovus Lorp * 

With the arrival of the Ships I learned that Your Most Illustrious 
Lordship had cause for sorrow. Therefore, as a faithful servant, I 
hastened to your palace to condole with you for the death of Dom 
Vasco da Gama, whom may God have in His Everlasting Glory. 
But, notwithstanding my entreaties, I could obtain no admission, Your 
Most IllS8 LordSp being shut up and retired, as it was behoving. 

I shall however recall to the mind of your Lordship how happy 
and fortunate it is for one to find what he desires, seeing you hoped 
that ships manned by Portuguese might after a prosperous voyage 
come in time for the Gold Expedition. And because the undertaking 


* This letter is not dated, but there is mention in it of the death of Vasco da 
Gama, who died at Cochim or Cochin, a seaport town of Hindostan, on the 24th 
of December, 1524. The letter mentions the arrival of the ships which bring 
news of this event; and if this passage in it, “ I need not mention that it is the 
18th of September,” refers to the day of writing, the year must be 1525. (See 
The Three Seas of Vasco da Gama, &«c., London, printed for the Hakluyt Soc., 
1869, ip. 426. — Eps. 





VOTE OF THANKS TO MRS. PHILLIPS. 8 


is more your Lordship’s than mine, I need not mention that it is 
the 13th of September, which is the very time for a voyage to Malaca. 
Nor need I exaggerate this matter of discoveries which you will under- 
stand and perfectly know, and will therefore do what is necessary to 
forward it. If I hear that the discovery of gold is probable, I can 
provide accordingly ; and if I should not, the paternal directions are 
enough for that. 

But I canuot forbear reminding Your Lordship that success or fail- 
ure in discovering gold depends also on knowing what kind of weather 
will be met with in the Golden Sea, Without such a knowledge and 
measures taken accordingly, the roughest weather in the world will be 
found. ‘To understand this one must bear in mind that from March to 
June winter storms are sweeping over the Golden Sea. 

Having thus profited by the September monsoons, I can stay in 
Malaca till the end of November, and leave in December for some 
place from which I may start alone and in time to reach Tymor, Ende 
or Sabbo, spend the winter in one of those Islands looking for more 
information about gold, and then in August or September, in the name 
of Almighty God, set out for the discovery of the happy Golden Island. 
Being through about the time of the tradewinds in April, I shall have 
to stop in Malaca during June, July, August, September, October, and 
November ; and start again in December. 

For which places you may order anything to the service of God and 
of the King of Portugal, and that of ‘Your Most Illustrious Lordship. 
With nothing I deem myself more honored than with being instru- 
mental in this discovery of gold. My conscience urges me to under- 
take it by the conviction that God will favour me with success. This 
is the reason why I beseech Your Lordship, who have done so much 
for it, to cast your eyes upon me for the accomplishment of so great 
and good a work. So Heaven may preserve your life and health for 
the protection of this Eastern India and of your servant 

Em. Lecopinno De Erepta. 


Mr. THomMAsS C. Amory called the attention of the mem- 
bers to a silver locket which was the subject of a communi- 
cation by him to the Society in February, 1873, and published 
in their “ Proceedings” under that date. He now said that 
the owner of this interesting relic, Mrs. Thomas W. Phillips, 
desired through him to present it to the Cabinet of the 
Society, and it was accordingly presented. Whereupon it was 
Voted, That the thanks of the Society be presented to Mrs. 
Thomas W. Phillips for an ancient silver locket, commemo- 
rative of the death of Charles the First, which had been worn 
as a keepsake by some one loyal to his memory, or personally 
attached to him. 
The following Memoir of Professor Jeffries Wyman, by 
Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, was by request communi- 
cated for publication : — 





MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. [ APRIL, 


MEMOIR 


OF 


PROFESSOR JEFFRIES WYMAN, 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, M.D. 


In offering for the Proceedings of this Society the follow- 
ing notice of our late associate, Professor JEFFRIES WYMAN, 
which has already appeared in the pages of the “ Atlantic 
Monthly,” the writer of it has complied with a request of 
members whose wishes he felt justified him in so doing. 

Professor Wyman was chosen a member of this Society in 
July, 1868. Although he has ‘never taken an active part in 
its labors, his work as Curator of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archeology and Ethnology was in the same gen- 
eral direction as our own. The history of the races which 
have occupied this continent is largely recorded in the most 
palpable and durable form in those collections made under 
his own eye and arranged by his own careful hands. In this 
way he has amply vindicated his claim to be enrolled among 
the students of the records of the past belonging to this 
Society, for whom, if not with whom, he has labored. 

Many tributes have been paid to his memory by the various 
associations with which he was connected and by his fellow- 
teachers and others who knew and loved him, among the 
rest, by Professors Asa Gray and Burt G. Wilder, and by Dr. 
Weir Mitchell of Philadelphia. In all of these he was recog- 
nized as a leader in natural science and a man of the finest 
qualities of character and intellect. It is hard to over-praise 
a man who did so much, who did it so well, and who never 
asserted any claim to honor or reward. 


The visitor who has passed through the halls of the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zodlogy at Cambridge, and surveyed 
with astonishment those vast collections brought together 
and built up under the eye of the great master whom the 
Old World bred and educated for us and lent us, may per- 
haps be reminded that there is another collection not far 
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distant which it will be worth his while to visit. He has just 
seen what can be done by a man of extraordinary genius, 
trained by the most distinguished teachers of Europe, aided 
by large private munificence and public appropriations, and 
assisted by a numerous corps of skilful and enthusiastic 
fellow-workers. The result, fragment as it yet is of a colossal 
plan, is worthy of the man and the agencies which by the 
force of his will, the influence of his example, the renown of 
his name, the seductions of his eloquence, the charms of his 
companionship, and, above all, the devotion of his life, he 
obtained the mastery of, and wielded for his one grand pur- 
pose, that of building up a museum such as the ¢ country of 
his adoption might be proud to show the land of his birth 
and the world of science. After what the visitor has just 
passed in review, the grand achievement of so many co- 
laborers under such guidance, it may seem like asking too 
much to call on him again for his admiration in showing him 
another collection, not wholly unlike the last in many of its 
features, the work almost entirely of a single hand. 

We enter the modest edifice known as Boylston Hall, and, 
going up a flight of stairs, find a door at the right, through 
which we pass into a hall extending the whole depth of the 
building. The tables in the centre of the floor, the cases 
surrounding the apartment, and the similar cases in the gal- 
lery over these, are chiefly devoted to comparative anatomy. 
Above the first gallery is a second, devoted to the archeolog- 
ical and ethnological objects which make up the Pez abody 
Museum. 

The fine effect of the hall and its arrangements will at 
once strike the observer. In the centre of the floor stands 
the huge skeleton of a mastodon found in Warren County, 
New Jersey, in 1844. Full-sized casts of the * fighting 
gladiator,” as it was formerly called, and the Venus of Milo 
stand at the two extremities of the hall, and one of the 
Venus de Medici opposite the door. Stretched out at length 
in glass cases are the anatomical wax figures, male and female, 
which used of old to be so wondered over by the awe-struck 
visitors who had gained admission into little Holden Chapel. 
The skeletons of a large alligator, and of an overgrown ant- 
eater; a rattlesnake of fearful size and aspect, and a youthful 
saw-fish, both in alcohol; a slab with fossil foot-prints from 
the Connecticut River valley, and cases of separate bones 
from the four animal kingdoms, are the other principal objects 
grouped about the mastodon. 

In the cases around the room are great numbers of fine 
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skeletons, of man and of various animals, — among them of the 
jaguar, the ostrich, the boa-constrictor, and of immense sea- 
turtles. Most interesting of all are the skull and other bones 
of a mighty gorilla. His head and pelvis are far from human 
in their aspect; but his arm-bone is so like that of his cousin 
Darwinian, that it looks as if it might have belonged to Goli- 
ath of Gath, or Og, king of Bashan. The skeleton of a 
young chimpanzee, by the side of that of a child, has a 
strongly marked effect of similar significance. There are 
also whole series of special preparations to show the parts of 
the skeleton concerned in locomotion in different classes of 
animals. 

The cases in the gallery contain a vast number of wet and 
dry preparations, of which a very few may be indicated. 
One of Professor Wyman’s last labors was to refill the jars of 
the wet preparations with alcohol, and they are in excellent 
condition. Among these are many careful ‘dissections of the 
nervous centres and the organs of sense, and a series of em- 
bryological specimens which cannot fail to arrest the most 
careless observer. There are the Surinam toads with their 
ova on their backs, like potatoes in their hills; there are the 
strange fishes with their mouths full of eggs; there is thé 
infant skate with a broad laugh on his face, as if he thought 
it a good joke to have been hatched, and forthwith drowned 
in proof-spirit, like Clarence in his butt of malmsey. Then 
come monstrosities of various kind and degree, wonders and 
nothing more to the vulgar, keys to some of nature’s deepest 
secrets to the man of science. We pass next to the nests of 
wasps and hornets, and the combs of bees, with casts of the 
cells, from some of which, it may be mentioned, Professor 
Wyman took impressions directly for woodcuts, thus insuring 
that accuracy for which he was almost unrivalled. The 
nests of the great ants will next attract the eyes of the curi- 
ous, and near these, the wonderful carpentry of the beavers, 
as shown in the sticks they have cut into lengths as if with 
tools of human workmanship. The great chisels of the 
rodents, those enamel-faced incisors which are so contrived as 
to keep their sharp bevel by the mere wear of use, grin in 
the crania ranged in rows above. And so we might go on 
through almost innumerable specimens filling the shelves, not 
with the rubbish of cheap collections, but with objects each 
of which has an idea behind it, and each important series of 
which has been illustrated by a paper well known to the sci- 
entific world. 

If the view of this anatomical and physiological collection 
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has excited wonder and admiration, the sight of the archxo- 
logical and ethnological collections in the gallery above the 
last, constituting the Peabody Museum, will be sure to give 
a not less admiring delight. Would the visitor see how his 
ancestors lived when they fought for the cave they wanted 
as a dwelling with the bear and the hyena; when the dis- 
posal of their dead was not a question of sepulture or crema- 
tion, but a simple matter of digestion: there are the bones 
of their loved ones, cracked for the marrow they held, or 
broken in pieces for easier culinary management, or marked 
by the well-developed canine teeth of the weeping but hun- 
gry mourners. ‘There are the idols, the implements of war 
and peace, the utensils, of races of all grades of humanity ; 
the flint tools and weapons from all quarters of the globe, 
startling us with the evidences of savage primeval Adams 
everywhere: relics of extinct tribes exhumed from shell- 
heaps in Denmark, in Florida, in Massachusetts; mummied 
remains from Egypt and Peru, images that Mexicans wor- 
shipped, pestles with which our Indians pounded their maize, 
bowls from which Alaskans drank their train-oil, helmets 
worn by chiefs of Pacific islands, bracelets and breastpins 
which once adorned the beauties of the lacustrine dwellings. 
No miscellaneous collection of ‘ curiosities,” but a well- 
ordered display of classified objects to illustrate the earlier 
stages of those processes by which a naked and defenceless 
biped, living in a hole like the foxes of the earth, has, in his 
descendants, subdued the hostile forces of nature to his will, 
and developed at length into a being of that luminous intel- 
ligence, those commanding powers, those benign graces, those 
far-rei aching aspirations, that empire over the instincts and 
passions, which show him, in his best estate, as but a little 
lower than the angels. Before us are the relics of the troglo- 
dyte’s unhallowed feast: what a mental and moral space 
between him who Ieft his tooth-mark on the bone and him 
who wrote its label! 

There is not one object among these many thousands which 
was not placed just where we see it by one and the same 
careful hand. On every label is seen the same delicate hand- 
writing, slender, vertical, uniform, perfectly legible, and of a 
characteristically elegant neatness. Of the multitude of 
skilful and exquisite preparations, there are few that do not 
betray the workmanship of the master who planned the 
whole arrangement of these long series of specimens for the 
illustration of nature in her uncounted variety of forms and 
functions, and of human existence in its unwritten records. 
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It is the history of a life which is spread out on these well- 
filled shelves. Its years might have been counted by their 
growing rows, as that of a tree is counted by its rings. There 
is the frog’s skeleton the boy made when he was a student in 
college. Here are the relics he took with his own hands 
from a Florida shell-heap when threescore years had passed 
over his head; the last of which found him as full of zeal 
and of work as the first. 

No one can look at this beautiful monument of science, 
skill, and industry, without wishing to know how it was con- 
structed, what to record, and for whom it was so painfully 
and patiently reared. He will learn, as we already know, 
that the genius and the industry of a single lover r and student 
of nature conceived its plan and carried it to completion. 
He can see that on its walls is engraved a chapter of the new 
revelation to which the world is listening, for those who come 
after its founder to study and interpret. And after all this 
he will search for some tablet that shall teach him something 
of the man who had dared single-handed to attempt such a 
task, and left it so nobly accomplished. Here is what such 
an inscription might tell him, prefaced with a few words of 
introduction. 


In preparing the following brief account of the man at the 
work of whose hands we have been looking, wondering how 
they could have wrought so much and done it so well, the 
writer has been assisted by a full and most interesting com- 
munication from one who knew him and loved him very 
dearly, not only as a brother, but as a friend whose life he 
shared as if they had always remained under the same roof. 
Professor Samuel Kneeland and Mr. Alexander Agassiz have 
also written in the terms of affection and respect which the 
mention of his name was always sure to call forth from those 
who knew him. It matters little from whom we borrow, for 
all the friends who speak of him are alike eloquent with the 
unmistakable accents of sincerity and warmth of feeling. 
It is the man himself, and not the phrases in which he is 
pictured, of whom we must all be thinking. 

Jeffries Wyman was born in the town of Chelmsford, Mas- 
sachusetts, a few miles from what is now the city of Lowell, 
on the 11th of August, 1814. His father, Dr. Rufus Wy- 
man, was the first physician of the Maclean Asylum for the 
Insane, the earliest institution of this kind in New England. 
He was held in the highest esteem as a man of wisdom and 
of character, and gave that standing to the institution, over 
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which be presided many years with great success, which it 
has maintained up to the present time. Jeffries, his third 
son, named after his father’s instructor, Dr. John Jeffries, 
was fitted for college at Phillips Academy, Exeter, entered 
Harvard College in 1829, and graduated in regular course in 
1833. He studied medicine with the late Dr. John Call Dal- 
ton and with his own father, and took his medical degree in 
1837. Though he must have been well qualified for practice, 
and had enjoyed the great advantage of having served as 
house-physician at the Massachusetts General Hospital, he 
does not appear to have ever become largely engaged in pro- 
fessional business. 

Dr. Wyman’s first appointment after graduation was as 
Demonstrator to Dr. John Collins Warren, the Hersey Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Surgery in Harvard University. He 
was unwilling to tax the limited resources of a father to 
whom he was fondly attached, and was living at this time 
with an economy which it would be painful to think of, if we 
did not remember how many of the heroes of knowledge 
have eaten the bread of poverty, and found in it the nourish- 
ment of steady endeavor and serene self-possession. Soon 
afterwards he received the appointment of Curator of the 
Lowell Institute from Mr. John Amory Lowell, who has 
long administered its important trust in the interest of the 
able teachers, as well as the intelligent students of every 
form of knowledge. In 1841 he delivered a course of lect- 
ures before the Institute, and with the money received for 
this service he was enabled to visit Europe for the purpose of 
pursuing his favorite branches of study. It became evident 
enough in what direction his choice lay. He gave his time 
chiefly to the study of human and comparative anatomy, and 
of natural history and physiology, attending the lectures of 
Flourens, Magendie, Longet, De Blainviile, Valenciennes, 
Duniéril, Isidore St. Hilaire, and Milne-Edwards. Going 
from Paris to London, he studied the collections of the Hun- 
terian Museum, and was thus busied when the news of his 
father’s death summoned him back to his own country. 

In 1843 he was appointed Professor of Anatomy and Phys- 
iology in the Medical Department of Hampden ‘Sidney Col- 
lege, Richmond, Virginia. He resigned this office in 1847, at 
which time he was chosen Hersey Professor of Anatomy in 
Harvard University. To illustrate his lectures he began the 
formation of that Museum of Comparative Anatomy at which 
the reader has taken at second-hand a rapid glance. He 


made several voyages, partly, at least, with the object of 
9 
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adding to his collections; one in 1849 to Labrador, where he 
came into relation with the Esquimaux, and learned some- 
thing of their modes of living. 

In the spring of 1833, while a senior in college, he had 
suffered from a dangerous attack of pneumonia, which seems 
to have laid the foundation of the pulmonary affection that 
kept him an invalid, and ended by causing his death. The 
state of his health made it necessary for him to seek a 
warmer climate, and in 1852 he went to Florida, which he 
continued to visit during many subsequent years; for the 
last time during the spring of the present year. Besides 
these annual migrations he revisited Europe in 1854 and 
1870, and made a voyage to Surinam in 1856, and one to La 
Plata in 1858. 

All these excursions and seasons of exile, rendered neces- 
sary by illness, were made tributary to his scientific enter- 
prise. His museum kept on steadily growing; and the 
students who worked under his direction or listened to his 
lectures, the associations with which he was connected, and 
the scientific journals, reaped the rich fruit of his observa- 
tions and his investigations during these frequent and long 
periods of absence. 

So he went on working for about twenty years, quietly, 
happily, not stimulated by loud applause, not striking the 
public eye with any glitter to be seen afar off, but with a mild 
halo about him which was as real to those with whom he had 
his daily walk and conversation, as the nimbus round a saint’s 
head in an altar-piece. It was near the end of these twenty 
years, in 1866, that Mr. George Peabody, of London, laid 
the foundation, by the gift of a large sum of money, of an 
archeological and ethnological museum, having particular 
reference to the antiquities illustrating the history of the ab- 
original inhabitants of this continent. No professorship was 
yet provided for, and the modest title of Curator was all that 
was offered to Wyman when his services were called for in 
this new capacity. He entered with the enthusiasm of youth 
upon the duties of the office. What he accomplished in the 
way of personal contributions, obtaining donations, making 
judicious purchases, classifying, distributing, arranging, de- 
scribing, repairing, labelling, the visitor whom we have sup- 
posed to have walked around the gallery would not expect to 
be told within the limited compass of these pages. How 
many skulls broken so as to be past praying for he has made 
whole, how many Dagons or other divinities shattered past 
praying ‘to he has restored entire to their pedestals, let the 
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myope who can find the cracks where his cunning hand has 
joined the fragments tell us. His manipulation of a fractured 
bone from a barrow or a shell-heap was as wonderful in its 
way as the dealing of Angelo Mai with the scraps of a tat- 
tered palimpsest. 

The two offices, that of Hersey Professor of Anatomy and 
that of Curator of the Peabody Museum, he held until the 
time of his death. He was one of the four members in ad- 
dition to Professor Agassiz himself who constituted the Fac- 
ulty of the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. He entered 
with the most unselfish interest into all the large designs and 
complex operations of his illustrious colleague, who regarded 
him as standing on an equal footing with the greatest living 
comparative anatomists. From 1856 until 1870, when his 
health forced him to resign, he held the office of President of 
the Boston Society of Natural History. In 1857 he was 
chosen President of the American Association for the Promo- 
tion of Science. He neither courted nor was in need of any 
such honors, but they came to him unsought. 

During the few months preceding his death he was well 
enough to work as usual, and had the satisfaction of placing 
both his museums in perfect order before leaving Cambridge 
in the month of August, on a visit to the White Mountains. 
He was subject to the periodical catarrh of which his brother, 
Dr. Morrill Wyman, has written the history, and for which 
he has pointed out the cities of refuge to be found among 
the hills of New Hampshire. Shortly before the usual time 
of the return of the complaint he had gone for a brief resi- 
dence to the little town of Bethlehem. He had experienced 
several slight attacks of bleeding, when on the night of Fri- 
day, the 4th of September, a sudden and copious hemorrhage 
came on and proved almost immediately fatal. 

Funeral services were held on the Tuesday following at 
the Appleton Chapel in Cambridge, and at the place of 
interment at Mount Auburn. Sir Henry Wotton’s noble 
hymn, 


“How happy is he born or taught 
Who serveth not another’s will,” 


was felt by all who heard it read as a part of the service to 
be a true picture of the pure, simple-hearted, high-souled 
man upon whose calm features we had looked for the last 
time. 

Professor Wyman was twice married, and leaves three chil- 
dren heirs of his honored and memorable name. 
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We have begun with a rapid glance at the work of his 
hands. Let us now look at the printed record of what he 
did in science. No attempt will be made here to exhaust the 

satalogue of his Essays, his Reports, and the remarks full of 
significance which are to be found scattered through the sci- 
entific periodicals of the last thirty years. ‘That task must 
be left for others. Our readers will, we trust, ask for nothing 
more in these pages than a very general view of his scientific 
labors, followed by such comments upon them and upon the 
man as cannot fail to suggest themselves. 

The earliest article of his in print of which I have found 
any notice is ‘On the Indistinetness of Images formed by 
Oblique Rays of Light,” published in the * Boston Medical 
and Surgics ul Journal” for September, 1837. 

In the Catalogue of Scientific Papers compiled and pub- 
lished by the Royal Society of London is a list of sixty-four 
papers by Professor Wyman, and a mention of four others 
bearing his name in conjunction with those of Professor Hall, 
Professor Horsford, and Dr. Savage. This list brings the 
record down only to the year 1863. His contributions to 
science were kept up to the present year, the last, as yet un- 
published, paper being dated May 20, 1874. This will be 
again referred to in the course of the present article. 

The papers published from 1837 to 1874 embrace a wide 
range of subjects: anatomy, human and comparative ; phys- 
iological observations ; microscopic researches ; paleontologi- 
cal and ethnological studies of fossils and relics ; notices of 
the habits of animals, and curious experiments bearing on 
different points of interest, as, for instance, the formation of 
fossil rain-drop impressions, and the questions relating to the 
planes and angles of the cells of bees. To these should be 
added those memoirs in which he has drawn with fidelity and 
tenderness the characters of fellow-students of nature who 
were called from their work before him 

Professor Wyman may be said to have illustrated rather 
than have made a principal study of human anatomy. Much 
as there is to learn in this, there are fresher fields, where labor 
may be bestowed with larger promise of new facts, and such, 
too, as oftentimes throw more light on the significance of 
parts of the human structure than their immediate explora- 
tion would have afforded. His most important contribution 
to human anatomy is his paper entitled ** Observations on Cra- 
nia,” published in the Proceedings of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, April, 1868. This is full of new and valuable 
information, the result of much patient and ingenious labor. 
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He made and reported an examination of the skeleton of a 
Hottentot who died in this city. He has given an admirable 
description of the arrangement of the spicula of bone in the 
neck of the human femur, and contrasted this arrangement 
with that observed in other animals not destined for the erect 
posture. All his figures of the internal structure of this and 
other bones of the human frame are, like other illustrations 
from his own skilful pencil, clear and bold. He knew just 
what he wanted to show, and his hand obeyed his intelli- 
gence. Another article of more popular interest is his de- 
scription of the brain and cranial cavity of Daniel Webster. 
Of a more practical bearing is his account of a hitherto unno- 
ticed fracture of the two lower lumbar vertebra, dependent 
on their anatomical peculiarities. In a memorable trial his 
evidence relating to the bones which had been submitted to 
great heat is of singular excellence as testimony, and his 
restoration of the fragments is a masterpiece of accuracy and 
skill. It need hardly be said that while he did not concen- 
trate his attention chiefly on human anatomy, few of those 
who teach that branch alone are as thoroughly masters of it 
as he was. 

One of his earlier publications in comparative anatomy and 
paleontology made the name of Wyman known to many out- 
side of the scientific world. This was his paper on certain 
fossil animal remains which were for a time on public exhibi- 
tion in Boston. They consisted of a chain of vertebra one 
hundred and fourteen feet long, a few ribs, and portions of 
what were said to have been the paddles. This formidable 
antediluvian, obtained by a Mr. Koch from the marly lime- 
stone of Alabama, was christened by the name Hydrarchus 
Sillimani, and was advertised as an extinct form of sea- 
serpent. Dr. Wyman showed conclusively that the * king of 
the waters’ was no reptile at all, but a warm-blooded mam- 
mal, that the bones were never parts of one and the same 
individual creature, and that some at least of the so-called 
paddles were casts of the cavities of a chambered shell. He 
has left on record many other studies of fossils; among the 
rest, of the remains of vertebrated animals from Richmond, 
Virginia, and from Memphis, Tennessee, of the fossil 
elephant and megatherium, and of the cranium of the 
mastodon. In this connection may also be mentioned his 
experiments before alluded to, on the impressions left by rain- 
drops, spray, and hail upon soft clay, intended to illustrate 
the fossil marks of similar origin, a variation of those of 
Professor Rogers in which plaster was used. 
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In comparative anatomy his most elaborate essays are that 
on the Nervous System of Rana Pipiens, to be found in the 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, and that on the 
Embryology of Raia Batis, in the Transactions of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences. Other papers of special 
interest are on the gorilla, which owes to him its famous 
name, borrowed from the Periplus of Hanno the Cartha- 
ginian. This was six months before Mr. Owen published on 
the same subject. To these may be added several articles on 
the eye and organ of hearing in the * blind fishes” of the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky; on the passage of nerves 
across the median line ; on a thread-worm in the brain of the 
snake-bird, — a very curious observation, illusttating his per- 
petual vigilance, which never let a significant fact escape him 
as an unmeaning accident. 

In physiological research his most noted experiments are 
those on the formation of infusoria in boiled solutions of 
organic matter contained in hermetically sealed vessels. 
These were continued for years, and are among the most im- 
portant which have been made on the great question of 
biogenesis. His observations on the development of mould 
in the interior of eggs point in the same direction, as do his 
experiments on the effects of heated water on living organ- 
isms. — The effect of absence of light on the development of 
tadpoles, long since illustrated by the noted experiments of 
W. F. Edwards, is another matter which he studied and re- 
ported upon.— He contrived an exquisite arrangement by 
which he measured the velocity and force of the ciliary 
movement. — He explained with his accustomed ingenuity 
the mechanism of the.tibio-tarsal joint in the ostrich. But of 
all his contributions to science no one compares for boldness 
and brilliancy with the ** Description of a Double Foetus,” and 
the illustration of the formation of that and similar monstros- 
ities by the action of bar-magnets on iron filings. The way 
in which * polar force,” as it has been vaguely called, might 
be supposed to act in the arrangement of the parts of a 
forming embryo, normal or abnormal, was shown in a man- 
ner so startling, yet so simple, that to see him, by the aid of 
a couple of magnets, give the formula, as it were, of Ritta 
Christina, or of that * double-headed (and bodied) lady” 
who was lately exhibiting her accomplishments before us, 
was like being taken into the workshop of the sovereign Arti- 
ficer, engaged in the last and greatest of his creative efforts. 

In connection with this remarkable paper are published his 
views on the symmetry and homology of limbs, a subject 
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which has of late received elaborate treatment at the hands 
of one of his most distinguished former pupils, — Professor 
Wilder, of Cornell University. 

In speaking of the law of “antero-posterior symmetry ” 
Professor Wilder says of his instructor that he, “ almost alone 
in this country, has devoted time to eliminating, from the 
indefinite and often extravagant and absurd shape in which it 
was left by Oken, the real truth of a principle the most 
potent and elevated of which the vertebrate body, considered 
by itself, is capable.” Just such a mind as Professor Wy- 
man’s is needed to hamstring the vaulting idealisms of men 
like Oken and Carus. It is not science to say with the first 
that “the universe is God rotating’’; it is not science to 
confound, with the second, the articulates and the vertebrates 
in a communism of forced homologies. 

Scarcely separable from this class of observations and ex- 
periments are those which relate to points of what would 
have been commonly called natural history. Of these the 
most noticeable are his studies of the unusual modes of ges- 
tation in certain fishes. His attention had been called in the 
year 1854 to this curious phenomenon by Dr. Cragin, for- 
merly United States Consul at Paramaribo, the ¢ capital of 
Dutch Guiana. In 1857 he visited the market of this place, 
and there found several species of fish, the males of which 
had their mouths ** crammed to the fullest capacity” with 
the eggs which the females had laid. None were found in the 
stomach; and Professor Wyman was of the opinion that 
the eggs must be disgorged during the time when the ani- 
mals were feeding. His paper published in Silliman’s Jour- 
nal for 1859 gives an interesting account of this singular 
partnership in the parental duties. — He describes a species 
of hornet which builds its nest on the ground. — There is a 
certain strange reptile, known to science as the Scaphiopus 
solitarius, of which a single specimen had been found in this 

region by an inquiring country doctor whom some of us well 
remember, — Dr. Andrew Nichols, of Danvers. Wyman, who 
saw where others only looked, dug one up in his own garden, 
and had very soon found some thirty more in the neighbor- 
hood, and gives a description of them. — He sees the flies 
dying on the panes of his windows, as we all have seen them, 
leaving a certain white dimness on the glass, and, submitting 
the appearances to microscopic examination, makes out the 
characters of the vegetable parasite which, reversing the 
common order of nature, has fed upon the body of the little 
animal. —** Do snakes swallow their young?” asks Mr. 
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F. W. Putnam; and the great naturalist, who, as we remem- 
ber, did not find ova in the stomach of his strange fishes, 
answers him not incredulously, but rather as if it were not 
unlikely, in a quotation from Spenser’s * Faéry Queen,” of 
which these lines form a part : — 


“ A thousand young ones, which she daily fed ; 


Soon as that uncouth light upon them shone, 
Into her mouth they crept, and suddain all were gone.” 


Nothing can be more modest than the title of his pamphlet 
of eighteen pages, ‘* Notes on the Cells of the Bee.” But, if 
Lord Brougham could return from the pale realms where he has 
learned before this time the limits of his earthly omniscience, 
he would find his stately approval of the divine geometry an 
uncalled-for compliment. John Hunter’s ** Don’t think, but 
try,” perhaps modified to * Think and try,” inasmuch as 
experiment must choose some direction or other, was the rule 
by which Professor Wyman worked here as in all cases; and 
trial led him to quietly set aside the comfident assertion of 
Lord Brougham as to the “ absolute and perfect agreement 
between theory and observation ”’ with reference to the sides 
and angles of the cells. 

After Professor Wyman’s appointment as Curator of the 
Peabody Archeological and Ethnological Museum, his time 
was largely devoted to the formation and arrangement of the 
collection which has already become so rich in ‘objects of in- 
terest. The liberality of Professor Agassiz transferred from 
the great Museum of Comparative Zoi ilogy many of those 
relics, lacustrine and other, which seemed to find an appro- 
priate place in the new collection. Other additions came 
from gifts of associations and individuals, including a large 
number of Mexican antiquities from the Honorable Caleb 
Cushing, and others still were acquired by purchase. The 
Curator himself was constantly adding something whenever 
he had an opportunity ; and even during his involuntary exile 
to a warmer climate on account of his impaired health, he 
was always busy, as we have said, in those curious explora- 
tions, his record of some of which is his last contribution to 
the pages of a scientific journal. 

In 1867 he published, in the “ American Naturalist,” ** An 
Account of some of the Kjekkenmeeddings (kitchen-mid- 
dens), or Shell-heaps in Maine and Massachusetts.” In the 
same year he visited, in company with Mr. G. A. Peabody, of 
Salem, and Mr. George H. Dunscombe, of Canada West, no 
less than thirty-two of these shell- heaps. The communica- 
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tion already referred to as his last record in the pages of sci- 
ence was read at a meeting of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, and is thus mentioned in the as yet unpublished 
report : — 

“ May 20, 1874. 

“ Professor Jeffries Wyman read an account of the discovery of 
human remains in the fresh-water shell-heaps of Florida, under cir- 
cumstances which indicate that cannibalism was practised by the early 
inhabitants living on the shore of the St. John’s River.” 


Here follow some particulars which we may pass over. 


“ Professor Wyman also gave an account of cannibalism as it existed 
in the two Americas at the time of the discovery of the country, as 
well as in later years, and gave the documentary evidence for his state- 
ments, the most complete and conclusive of which is derived from the 
relations of the Jesuits.” 


In reply to a question as to the existence of cannibalism in 
New England, put by Mr. F. W. Putnam, — 


“ Professor Wyman thought there was no sufficient evidence for 
such a belief; and he also stated that he had never known a case of 
burial in a shell-heap, but at Doctor’s Island, Florida, he had found a 
portion of a skeleton apparently buried under a heap, as Mr. Putnam 
had done in a heap near Forest River at Marblehead.” 


Such a list of papers as has been given bears the relation 
of a partial index to the papers themselves. The papers, 
again, bear the relation of an index to his labors, and to the 
collections of that beautiful museum which is the ample vol- 
ume in whose pages those who come after him will read the 
truest record of his life-long services to science. 

Besides the long array of scientific papers, some of the more 
interesting and important of which have been briefly referred 
to, mention should be made of the course of twelve lectures 
on Comparative Physiology, delivered in 1849 before the 
Lowell Institute, reported by Dr. James W. Stone, and pub- 
lished originally in “* The Traveller” and afterwards in a 
separate pamphlet. They are characterized by the clearness, 
method, soundness, and felicity of illustration which always 
belonged to him as a teacher. To these writings should be 
added his tributes to the memory of the distinguished sur- 
geon and lover of science, Dr. John Collins Warren, of Dr. 
Augustus Addison Gould, the hard-working and enlightened 
student of nature, and of that young man too early lost to 
science, of a promise so large that no one dared to construct 
his horoscope and predict his scientific future, — Dr. Waldo 


Irving Burnett. 
8 
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Those last offices of friendship which he performed with 
pious care for others, others must now perform for him; 
some of those, it may be hoped, who knew him most inti- 
mately. We know what he would have wished of his eulo- 
gist. He would not have suffered that he should indulge 
in the loud lament justified by the Roman poet, which would 
acknowledge no restraint of conventional propriety or meas- 
ure of intensity in grief. He would rather have had him 
remember the sober words of the Roman philosopher: Fst 
aliquis et dolendi decor — et quemadmodum in ceteris rebus, ita 
in lachrymis aliquid sat est. Much as we feel that we have 
lost, we must also remember haw much of him remains. His 
mind has recorded itself in his collections and in his writings ; 
his character lives in the memory of all who knew him as 
free from spot or blemish, as radiant with gentle graces as if 
he had come a visitor from some planet of purer ray than 
this earth, where selfishness and rivalry jostle each other so 
rudely in the conflicts of our troubled being. 

We naturally wish to know something of the personal 
traits of such a man in his earlier years. An extract from 
the communication kindly furnished by his brother, Dr. Mor- 
rill Wyman, will call him up before us as a boy and youth. 


“He early showed an interest in natural history. When less than 
ten years old he spent half his holidays in solitary walks along the 
banks of the Charles River and the margin of the creek near the Asy- 
lum, to pick up from the sedge any thing of interest that might be 
driven ashore. It was seldom that he returned from these walks with- 
out something, either dead or alive, as a reward of his search. In col- 
lege the same preference continued; and, although he did not neglect 
the prescribed course, he made many dissections and some skeletons, 
especially one of a mammoth bull-frog, once an inhabitant of Fresh 
Pond, which was a subject of interest to his classmates, and is now, I 
believe, in his Museum of Comparative Anatomy. He early com- 
menced drawing, but with very little regular instruction; he also, 
when ten or twelve years old, painted on a panel with house paints a 
portrait of himself which was something of a likeness, but deficient in 
proper tints; the nearest approach he could make to the color of his 
hair was— green. His facility in sketching in after life was remarka- 
ble; he drew anatomical subjects with great accuracy and rapidity. 
His drawing upon the blackboard in illustrating his lectures, done as 
it was as he lectured, was most effective. His diagrams for his lect- 
ures to the undergraduates of Harvard College were nearly all drawn 
and colored by his own hand.” 


In a very pleasant letter, received while this article is go- 
ing through the press, Professor Bowen, a college classmate, 
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who was a fellow-student with Wyman at Exeter, speaks cf 
him, then a boy of fourteen, as pure-minded, frank, playful, 
happy, careless, not studious, at least in his school-books, but 
not mischievous. 


“ He would take long rambles in the woods, and go into water and 
a-fishing, and draw funny outline sketches in his school-books, and 
whittle out gimeracks with his penknife, and pitch stones or a ball far- 
ther and higher than any boy in the academy, when he ought to have 
been studying his lessons, Only a few years ago, when we were chat- 
ting together about our early life at Exeter and in college, he said in 
his frank and simple way, with a laugh and half a sigh, ‘ Bowen, I 
made a great mistake in so neglecting ‘distasteful studies, though you 
may think I made up for it by following the bent of my inclination 
for catching and dissecting bull-frogs. I have been obliged, even of 
late years, to study hard on some subjects distinct from and yet col- 
lateral with my special pursuits, which I ought to bave mastered in 
my boyhood.’ ‘The boy was very like the man, only with age, as was 
natural, he became more earnest, persistent, and methodical.” 


One need not be surprised to learn from another classmate, 
himself distinguished as a scholar, that many of those whom 
Jeffries Wyman distanced and left out of sight in the longer 
trial of life stood above him in scholarship during his college 
course. 

We have seen that he early left the ranks of the profes- 
sion which he had studied, at least as a working member. 
Kind-hearted, sagacious, thoroughly educated, it might have 
seemed that he was just the man to be useful, and to gain 
fortune and renown, as a physician. Why have he and so 
many others, eminently furnished for professional success, 
seen fit to give up all their professional prospects and take 
the almost monastic vows of the devotee to science? Doctor 
Louis Agassiz, Doctor Asa Gray, Doctor Jeffries Wyman, 
were all duly qualified to exercise the healing art. They 
each left its beaten road for the several paths to which they 
found themselves called. The divinity which shapes our ends 
was working through the instincts which they followed. We 
may pause a moment to contrast their early calling with their 
actual pursuits. 

The art of healing is an occupation worthy of the best and 
ablest men; but it is less entirely satisfying to the purely 
scientific mind than other pursuits of equal dignity. Like 
meteorology, it can watch, and to some extent predict the 
course of events; it can hang out cautionary signals, and 
help us to protect ourselves by its counsels ; but its problems 
involve elements which defy our analysis, and health and 
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disease come and go in spite of it, like storm and sunshine. 
The uncertain and importunate calls of suffering interfere 
with connected investigations. A physician will have to 
count the pulses of thirty patients while a physiologist is 
watching the circulation of a single tadpole. The feelings 
are too often excited when the observing faculties should be 
undisturbed ; too much time is demanded for that half-social, 
half-professional intercourse which tends, except in the 
strongest brains, to partial atrophy of some of the dominant 
cerebral convolutions. The physician’s path is obscured by 
deceptive appearances which he has no means of clearing up, 
and obstructed by practical difficulties which he has not the 
power of overcoming. Disease which he las an hour to 
study and prescribe for has been silently breeding in the indi- 
vidual for years, perhaps in the family for ages. The labora- 
tory of the pharmaceutist i is a narrow-walled apartment; but 
the earth, the air, the sea, the noonday sun, and the midnight 
dew distil, exhale, mingle, or convey the poisons that enter 
at every pore of the double surface of our bodies. It is a 
weary conflict when one must strike at an unseen foe with 
an uncertain w eapon. Those cruel old verses which ridicule 
this random warfare with the common enemy — written prob- 
ably by some poor creature who would have screeched for 
medical aid at the first twist of a colic—are not wholly with- 
out a sting in these days of larger and surer knowledge : — 


“ Si vis sanari de morbo nescio quali 
Accipias herbam, sed quam vel nescio qualem, 
Ponas nescio quo, sanaberis nescio quando.” 


We need not wonder or regret that while Sydenham was 
reforming the English practice of medicine, his fellow-student 
Doctor John Locke gave up his profession to devote himself 
to the study of the human understanding ; that Doctor Carl 
von Linné became known to all the world as Linneus the 
naturalist ; that Doctor Thomas Young gradually relinquished 
physic for physics, and found himself happier in reading the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt than in unravelling the mysteries of 
disease; that Doctor William Hyde Wollaston became a 
chemist, and Doctor Thaddeus William Harris an entomolo- 
gist. And so we may feel about our good Doctor Jeffries 
Wyman; excellent as he would have been as a physician, 
welcome as his gentle voice and pleasant smile would have 
been at the bedside, keen as he would have been in detecting 
the nature and causes of disease, and conscientiously assid- 
uous as he would have shown himself in doing all he could 
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to alleviate it, many of his most precious natural gifts would 
never have found a full opportunity of exercise, if he had not 
followed the course for which nature had marked him out 
from his boyhood. 

For this course he was endowed with the rarest attributes. 
His acuteness and accuracy of observation were so great that 
an oversight or an error was not likely to be detected in any 
of his work by any other than himself. His mental eye was 
not only, as we should say of a good microscope, at once re- 
markable for penetration and definition, but it was as nearly 
achromatic as we can hope to find any human organ of intel- 
lectual vision. His word was as trustworthy as a plumb-line 
or a spirit-level. If Jeffries Wyman had asserted that he 
had himself seen a miracle, there are not a few questioners of 
tradition who would accept a revelation on the strength of it. 

In his laboratory he commonly made use, as Wollaston did, 
of the simplest appliances. Give him a scalpel, a pair of 
forceps, a window to work at, and any thing that ever had life 
in it to work on, and he would have a preparation for his 
shelves in the course of a few hours or days, as the case 
might be, that would illustrate something or other which an 
anatomist or a physiologist would find it a profit and pleasure 
to study. Under a balanced bell-glass he kept a costly and 
complicated microscope, but he preferred working with an 
honest, old-fashioned, steady-going instrument of the respect- 
able, upright Oberhaueser pattern. His outfit for happy 
employment was as simple as John the Baptist’s for proph- 
ecy. Whoare sorich as the poet and the man of science ? 
‘* The meanest flower that blows” is an unfathomable mine 
of thought to the one, and “the poor beetle that we tread 
upon” holds a whole museum of nature’s miracles for the other. 

He was never so busy that he would not turn aside to 
answer a student’s question or show a visitor any object he 
might wish to see. Where he was in doubt, he never made 
any pretence of knowing; and, like all wise men, he knew 
well of how much we are all ignorant. 

If he had ambition, it was latent under other predominat- 
ing characteristics. So far as could be seen, his leading 
motive was an insatiable, always active, but never spasmodic 
desire of learning some new secret of nature. If a discovery 
came in his way, he told of it without any apparent self- 
applause or vanity. He, who never made blunders, might 
fairly be indulged in a quiet smile at those of his neighbors ; 
but he was considerate with scientific weaklings, and cor- 
rected them as tenderly as Izaak Walton would have the 
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angler handle his frog. Dr. Kneeland speaks of him in his 
letter to the writer, as he appeared in the chair as President 
of the Natural History Society : — 


“ He presided with the gentleness and courtesy so characteristic of 
him ; he was always ready with some fact from his carefully arranged 
storehouse to confirm or disprove statements made before the Society. 
He was patient of ignorant contradiction, sure of final approbation ; 
never captious; never annihilating his tyro antagonists, as he easily 
could, by the weight of his scientific blows. His benign countenance 
many a time has checked the rising excitement of hot discussions.” 

“ He never took part in any personal controversy,” says Mr. Alex- 
ander Agassiz in his letter; and on one occasion to which Mr. Agassiz 
refers, when he was unfairly treated by a leading man in svience, “ he 
never complained of it or even mentioned it.” —“ Unless he could add 
something of importance to the memoirs of his predecessors, he never 
allowed himself to print his observations, if they were mere confirma- 
tions. At the time Owen and the younger Milne-Edwards published 
their memoirs on the Dodo, he had been at work for a long time on 
the same material in the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, and was 
just ready to commence ; yet he was satisfied in criticising a few points 
in the above papers, and returned the series of bones, all carefully 
labelled, saying he should have no further use for them.” 


Professor Wyman would have been more famous if he had 
been less modest. Whether it be true or not that the world 
knows not its greatest men, it certainly knows very little of 
many of its best men; nothing at all of most of its best 
women. The bolts and pins which fasten the walls of our 
dwellings are mostly buried out of sight, and so it is with 
the virtues that hold society together. Professor Wyman 
did a man’s work with a woman’s patience, meekness, fidel- 
ity, and noiseless efficiency. He was born with those gifts 
of ‘“nature’’ which the excellent Bishop Hall would put 
before ‘* grace” in the choice of a partner for life. He was 
too good a man for any creed to confiscate his virtues to its 
private exchequer. We do not inquire so narrowly or so 
severely into a good man’s special dogmas as our worthy 
ancestors were in the habit of doing. President Increase 
Mather burned Robert Calef’s book of Sadducee infidelities 
about witchcraft in the college yard; but we do not expect 
President Eliot to preside over a similar auto-da-fé in which 
Mr. Tyndall’s Belfast Address is to be the combustible. 
Many, however, will be pleased to know that Professor Wy- 
man was a regular attendant on divine worship, and that the 
want of reverence sometimes attributed to men of science 
was no part of, his character. The following extract from his 
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own tribute to the memory of Waldo Irving Burnett came 
evidently from the heart of one who shared his devout habits 
of thought and emotion : — 


“In all of his studies of nature he seems to have had a pervading 
perception of God in his works, and often in eloquent words gives 
expression to his feelings when some new manifestation of divine 
wisdom was uncovered to his inquiring mind.” 


The seer of the past was the man of mysteries. The veil 
within which none but the high-priest must enter, the ark 
which the well-meaning attendants tried to steady when it 
was like to fall, and were smitten dead for touching it, — 
these are the symbols of that venerable antiquity whose 
traditions are the cement in which the stones of all these 
temples rising around us are laid. 

The seer of to-day is the man of explorations and explana- 
tions. Moses is busy with his microscope, and Daniel proph- 
esies from the meteorological headquarters at Washington. 
The old bottles cannot hold all the new wine. We must not 
expect all our saints to come up to the doctrinal standards of 
the reverend and biographical Dr. Allen’s moribund theolo- 
gians ; but when we find a man who has passed his days in the 
study of materialized phenomena living a life which would 
reflect credit on any church, we need not be afraid to honor 
him, even if he is given over to that branch of science which 
poor dear Hester Piozzi says “leads into doubts soeemenive 
of all comfort in this world and all happiness in the next,’ 
that wicked geology. 

Who has ever preached such a sermon as this sweet and 
lovely life has been always setting forth in the golden letters 
of daily actions? If he had been one of the twelve around 
the Master, whom they had seen hanging on the cross, no 
doubt he, like Thomas, would have asked to see the print of 
the nails, and know for himself if those palms were pierced, 
and if that side had received the soldier’s spear-thrust. But, 
if he had something of the questioning follower, in how 
many ways he reminded us of the beloved disciple! His 
characteristic excellences recall many points of the apostle’s 
description of the virtue which never faileth. He suffered 
long and was kind; he envied not; he vaunted not himself ; 
he was not puffed up; he sought not his own; was not easily 
provoked ; thought no evil; and rejoiced in the truth. If he 
differed from Charity in not believing all things, he followed 
the apostolic precept of trying all things, and holding fast 
that which had stood the trial. Many scientific men of great 
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note have had too obvious failings. Hunter was ill-tempered ; 
Davy was ill-mannered ; Wollaston was acquisitive. It is 
with men like Faraday and Edward Forbes that we would 
name Jeffries Wyman,— Faraday, living in uncomplaining 
poverty, happy in the incessant pursuit of knowledge, ab- 
sorbed and * earnest as a child over his toys” in performing 
his wonderful experiments at the Royal Institution, simple- 
hearted, devout in his adhesion to his singular and self- 
denying creed; Edward Forbes, as shown in Dr. John 
Brown's eloquent pages, “the delightful man, the gifted 
teacher, the consummate naturalist,” ** a child of nature who 
lived in her presence and observance,” to whom all were 
welcome, and who was welcomed by all, ** who won all 
hearts” by his gifts and * his unspeakable good-nature,”” who 
lived for science, and, when his summons came, ** behaved at 
the close with his old composure, considerateness, and sweet- 
ness of nature.” 


Jeffries Wyman looked his character so well that he might 
have been known for what he was in a crowd of men of let- 
ters and science. Of moderate stature, of slight frame, evi- 
dently attenuated by long invalidism, with a well-shaped 
head, a forehead high rather than broad, his face thin, his 
features bold, his expression mild, tranquil, intelligent, firm, 
as of one self-poised, not self-asserting, his scholarly look em- 
phasized by the gold-bowed spectacles his near-sightedness 
forced him commonly to wear, the picture of himself he has 
left indelibly impressed on the memory of his friends and 
pupils is one which it will always be a happiness to recall. 


The work of his busy hands is done; the sound of his 
cheerful voice is heard no more ; his smile will never welcome 
us again at the threshold of his beautiful museum ; the ben- 
ediction of his presence will no more hallow our friendly 
meetings. It is a pleasure of the purest nature, and not 
easily to be forgotten, to associate one’s name but for an hour 
with such a fragrant memory. It may seem as if too much 
had been made of his virtues and graces. But all that has 
been said is no more than all that knew him are saying, and 
less — how much less ! — than such a life is entitled to claim. 
To other hands which will fill out this imperfect outline and 
add color to these scarcely tinted features, which will show 
his intellect in its full proportions, his labors in their entire 
extent, his thoughts in their complete expression, his char- 
acter in its noble sincerity, the sweet remembrance of Jeffries 
Wyman is lovingly commended. 
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The doings of the Annual Meeting were now entered 
upon. 

The Reports of the Council, the Treasurer, the Librarian, 
and the Cabinet Keeper were severally read and accepted, 
and referred to the Committee on the « Proceedings,” and are 
here printed. 


Report of the Council. 


The Annual Meeting for 1874 took place at the rooms of 
the Society on the ninth of April. 

The Council have held monthly meetings throughout the 
year, with the exception of the meetings which would have 
taken place in July and August. These, as well as the meet- 
ings of the Society during this time, were omitted, many offi- 
cers and members being out of town. 

The meetings of the Council have been characterized by 
their usual harmony and unanimity, the only circumstance 
which we can look back upon with regret being the absence 
in Europe of our President. 

The necrology of the Society, always a solemn portion of 
our records, is unusually so for the year 1874, death having 
removed some of our most distinguished associates. Of the 
Resident Members we must record the names of Judge 
Charles H. Warren, the delightful companion who mingled 
so charmingly wit and wisdom; Jeffries Wyman, the learned 
professor ; Judge B. R. Curtis, than whom in his profession 
no man was more profound; Dr. N. B. Shurtleff, most studious 
as an author and an antiquary; Dr. James Walker, the dis- 
tinguished theologian and philosopher; and last, though not 
least, that worthy gentleman and graceful poet, Charles 
Sprague. From our “Honorary Members, also, we have lost 
the famous name of Pierre Guillaume Guizot, whose austere 
virtues seemed rather to belong to the early times of our 
own republic than to the France of the last thirty years 

From our Corresponding list of members there have been 
stricken the honored names of E. F. B. Twisleton, M. D’ Ave- 
zac, Richard Almack, and Cyrus Eaton. 

During the year six Resident Members have been added 
to our rolls, — Messrs. William Gray, D. A. Goddard, Henry 
W. Foote, Charles C. Perkins, C. F. Dunbar, and Charles 
Devens, Jr. 

The Library has been enlarged by valuable gifts from 
Messrs. A. A. Lawrence, W. G. Brooks, W. H. Whitmore, 
and Charles Sprague, the details of which will be found in 
the report of the Librarian. The Committee of the Council 
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for the Library report that all the books are on the shelves or 
accounted for. 

The contemplated improvements in the Cabinet have not 
yet been completed, but will probably be undertaken during 
the ensuing year. 

The Gallery of Art has been enriched by the gift from Mr. 
Alexander Duncan of the large full-length portrait of Gen- 
eral Washington, communicated in the interesting letter of 
the President of the Society to Mr. Adams, read at the Sep- 
tember meeting; and through the liberality of the propri- 
etors, the Winslow portraits have been put in perfect order. 
That of Governor Edward Winslow is of extraordinary value, 
from the fact that it is the only known likeness of one of 
the earliest Pilgrims. It is to be hoped that this picture may 
ever remain in the possession of this Society. 

A volume of “ Proceedings’ will be issued during the 
summer, and the Committees appointed are at work on the 
Sewall and other important papers. 

The finances are in a prosperous condition, as will be ex- 
plained by the report of our Treasurer. 


On behalf of the Council, 
AvGustus THORNDIKE PERKINS. 


Report of the Librarian. 


The Librarian has the honor to present the following brief 
report for the past year. There have been added to the 
Library — 


a ee a ee 

Pamphlets. . . . 

Bound volumes of newspapers ; ; 15 
Unbound volumes of newspapers 8 
BD 1.6: forte aly ayia cmalorlioy & Ya 12 
Se ee See gene eer bt ar * . 1 
Broadsides. . . . «-«. + bg ie 16 
Manuscripts . . . . « . 8 


2,937 


Of the books added, 616 have been given, 136 have been 
procured by exchange, and 7 bought. Of the pamphlets 
added, 1,623 have been gifts and 253 exchanges. Of the 
Society’s publications, 19 volumes have been exchanged for 
other works, and 7 volumes have been received back by ex- 
change. There are now in the Library, it is believed, 23,208 
volumes, which number includes the files of bound news- 
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papers, the bound manuscripts and the Dowse collection. 
The number of pamphlets exceeds 42,000. Mr. Lawrence 
has given 30 volumes and 7 pamphlets, relating to the great 
Rebellion. Valuable gifts have also been received from Mr. 
Brooks and Mr. Whitmore. 

There have been taken out during the year 137 vol- 
umes and 83 pamphlets, and all have been returned except 
three, which are in use by persons connected with the coming 
centennial celebrations. The Library is used much more for 
reference than for circulation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SAMUEL A. GREEN, Librarian. 
Apriv 15, 1875. 


Report of the Cabinet Keeper. 


The Cabinet Keeper respectfully reports that the depart- 
ment under his charge is in good order. Various improve- 
ments, which have been for some time under consideration, 
have not yet been made, as it is thought better to take a long 
time, rather than make mistakes from too much speed. Sev- 
eral of the portraits have been copied for different applicants ; 
and those of the Winslow family have been put in admirable 
order at the expense of the family to whom they belong. 
During the year the Cabinet has received two notable addi- 
tions, both of which the Keeper has done his best to illustrate 
in the volume of * Proceedings.’ ‘These are the case of sil- 
ver medals formerly the property of Washington, and the 
copy of the portrait of Washington at Quidenham Park, the 
seat of the Earl of Albemarle. In accordance with the vote 
of the Society, an inscription was placed on the case of medals, 
which has not yet been printed, and is therefore here given 
at length, — 

THIS CASE OF 
ELEVEN MEDALS, 
ORIGINALLY THE PROPERTY OF 


WASHINGTON, 


AFTERWARDS OF 
WEBSTER, 


WAS PRESENTED TO THE 
MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Apri 16, 1874, 


BY THE 
Hon. PETER HARVEY. 


Wma. 8. AppLeton, Cabinet Keeper. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Committee on Nominations, 
reported the following list, which was unanimously adopted 
by the Society: — 

President. 
Hox. ROBERT C. WINTHROP, LL.D. . . . .. » 2 « « + Bostrom. 


Vice-Presidents. 
Hon. CHARLES F. ADAMS, LL.D. ... . cos 6 0 « 6s eee. 
How. EMORY WASHBURN, LL.D... . .... +--+ « « CAMBRIDGE. 


Recording Secretary. 
CHARLES DEANE, LL.D... . . . «+ «© © « © © © © «© CAMBRIDGE. 


Corresponding Secretary. 
Rev. CHANDLER ROBBINS, D.D.. . . . «© «© © «© © © © «© « «© BOSTON. 
Treasurer. 
Hon. RICHARD FROTHINGHAM, LL.D. . ° © 2» © © « CHARLESTOWN. 


Librarian. 
SAMUEL A. GREEN,M.D. ... ++ ees. ° oe « + BORROR, 


Cabinet Keeper. 
WILLIAM &. APPLETON, AM. . .. ss ceves - » « Boston. 


Standing Committee. 


ne 2 oer 7h, 2. wp on se st he eee enene 6 * ee. 
The BAY? 9 AE Se ee ee ee Boston. 
te a a 
Wiese G. Beuome, BO «© se se eee oe eb 0 0 6 6 Ue OR, 
CHARLES ©. SMITH, Beg. . 2 2 8 6 © 8 0 © © 0 8 8 8 8 + 6 BOSTON. 


On motion of Mr. C. C. SMITH, it was 

Voted, That the thanks of the Society are due to Mr. Per- 
kins, the retiring member of the Council, for the valuable 
services he has rendered during the past three years. 

Mr. WHITMORE communicated some extracts from Thoro- 
ton’s * Antiquities of Nottinghamshire,”’ published at London 
in 1677,* relative to the manor of Lexington in England. 
These extracts included items in regard to the manor from a 

; ; : . ; 
period anterior to the Norman Conquest, and genealogical 
notices of several of its proprietors. They showed that the 
original manor was subdivided, the chief manor retaining the 
name of Laxton, while the name Lexington (at first only one 
of the variants of the early spelling) was appropriated to the 
secondary manor. The former was sold to the Earl of Kings- 
ton ; and for a considerable time no family derived its name 
from Lexington. But the name was revived in the time of 
Charles I., when Robert Sutton, of Aram, being raised to the 
peerage, chose the title simply to mark his descent from the 
old Barons of Lexington or Lessington. Mr. Whitmore said 


* A copy of this work, which is now very scarce, is in the Boston Public 
Library.— Eps. 
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there was no evidence to show that our town was named in 
honor of Lord Lexington, and that the place intended is Lax- 
ton in Nottinghamshire, a part of which was known as Lex- 
ington as late as 1677, and which, until 1650 or later, was 
owned by the Roos and Broughton families. 

The Recording Secretary also read the following letter 
from Mrs. Professor John W inthrop, of Cambridge, addressed 
to Mrs. Mercy Warren, of Plymouth, bearing no date, but 
written soon after the battle of Lexington, — the letter hav- 
ing been placed in the hands of the Secretary by Professor 
Torrey : — 


Can the friend of my heart, who is engraven there as with the point 
of a diamond, question whether it is in the power of the greatest com- 
motion, danger, or absence to erase the tender idea, or in the least im- 
pair the sincerest friendship? No, you have been the object of my 
waking thoughts and my nightly dreams ; but, since we were dispossessed 
of our earthly enjoyments, all nature has seemed to be reversed, and 
with it the weakened mind of your friend rendered incapable of attend- 
ing to those pleasures which made life agreeable. Nor can she yet 
for; get, nor will old ‘Time ever erase, the horrors of that midnight cry, 
preceding the bloody massacre at Lexington, when we were roused 
from the benign slumbers of the season, by beat of drum and ringing 
of bell, with the dire alarm that a thousand of the troops of George the 
Third were gone forth to murder the peaceful inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding villages. A few hours with the dawning day convinced us 
the bloody purpose was executing ; the platoon firing assuring us the 
rising sun must witness the bloody carnage. Not knowing what the 
event would be at Cambridge at the return of these bloody ruffians, 
and seeing another brigade despatched to the assistance of the former, 
looking with the ferocity of barbarians, it seemed necessary to retire to 
some place of safety till the calamity was passed. My partner had 
been a fortnight confined by illuess. After dinner we set out, not 
knowing whither we went. We were directed to a place called Fresh 
Pond, about a mile from the town; but what a distressed house did we 
find there, filled with women whose husbands were gone forth to meet 
the assailants ; seventy or eighty of these, with numbers of infant chil- 
dren, crying and agonizing for the fate of their husbands! In addition 
to this scene of distress, we were for some time in sight of the battle, 
the glistening instruments of death proclaiming by | an incessant fire 
that much blood must be shed, that many widowed and orphaned ones 
be left as monuments of that persecuting barbarity of British tyranny. 
Another uncomfortable night we passed, some nodding in their chairs, 
others resting their weary limbs on the floor. The welcome harbin- 
gers of day give notice of its dawning light, but bring us news [that] 
it is useless to return to Cambridge, as the enemy were advancing up 
the river and firing on the town. To stay in this place was imprac ti- 
cable. Methinks in that hour I felt the force of my mother Eve's solil- 
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oquy on being driven out of Paradise, comparing small things with 
great :— 
Oh, unexpected stroke, worse than of death ! 
Must I thus leave thee, Paradise? Thus leave 
Thee, native soil? these happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunt of gods, where I had hoped to spend, 
Quiet though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both ¢ 
How shall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obscure 
And wild? how shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits ?— 


and could only be consoled by the mild reply of Michael, her guardian 
angel : — 


Lament not, Eve, but patiently resign 

What justly thou hast lost, nor set thy heart, 
Thus over fond, on that which is not thine ; 
Thy going is not lonely ; with thee goes 

Thy husband ; him to follow thou art bound ; 
Where he abides, think there thy native soil. 


His benign words to Adam must also afford consolation to the lonely 
soul :— 


His omnipresence fills land, sea, and air. 
Surmise not, then, 
His presence to these narrow bounds confined. 


Thus with precipitancy were we driven to the town of Andover, fol- 
lowing some of our acquaintance, five of us to be conveyed by one poor, 
tired horse-chaise. Thus we began our [pilgrimage ?] alternately walking 
and riding, the roads filled with frighted women and children, some 
in carts with their tattered furniture, others on foot fleeing into the 
woods. But what added greatly to the horror of the scene was our 
passing through the bloody field at Menotomy, which was strewed with 
the mangled bodies. We met one affectionate father with a cart, looking 
for his murdered son, and picking up his neighbors who had fallen in 
battle, in order for their burial. 

I should not have chose this town for an asylum, being but twenty 
miles from seaports, where men-of-war and their pirates are stationed ; 
but, in being fixed here, I see it is not in man to direct his steps. As 
you kindly inquire after our situation, I must tell you it is rural and 
romantically pleasing. Seated in a truly retired spot, no house in 
sight, within a mile of neighbors thinly settled, the house, decent and 
neat, stands under the shade of two venerable elms, on a gently rising, 
one flight of steps with a view of a spacious meadow before it, a small 
rivulet meandering through it, the grassy carpet interspersed with a 
variety of flowery shrubs, several little mounts rising in the conic form 
intersected with fertile spots of waving grain, the horizon bounded 
with a thick wood, as if Nature intended a barricade against the can- 
nonade of some formidable despot. But here all is perfect silence ; 
nothing is heard but the melody of the groves and the unintelligible 
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language of the animal creation. From the profound stillness and 
security of this woody region I can almost persuade myself we are the 
only human inhabitants of creation; and, instead of losing my fondness 
for society, I shall have a higher relish for the pleasures of friendly 
converse and social endearments, though the family we live with are 
very obliging. 

But, alas! the gloomy appearance of mortal things sets the vanity of 
human life in the clearest demonstration before me; nor can I forbear 
to drop a tear over that seminary which has been the glory of this 
land, and lamenting those walls early dedicated to the study of science 
and calm philosophy. Instead of the delightful harmony of nature, 
nothing but the din of arms and the clarion of war; the youth dis- 
persed, the hands of their preceptors sealed up; those fountains of 
knowledge, the library and apparatus, entirely useless, and perhaps may 
fall into those hands whose highest joy would be to plunge us into 
darkness and ignorance that we might become fitter subjects for slavery 
and despotic rule. My partner wishes some attention might be paid to 
these important treasures. Oh! shall we ever be restored to that 
peaceful abode, that happy roof, where, relieved from all the glitter and 
noise of the gay and busy world, my consort would joy to “finish his 
mortal life in investigating the great temple of the skies and ador- 
ing the divine Architect of heaven, and quietly quitting this lower 
creation ? 

When I think of the sufferings of my friends in Boston, I am 
ashamed that my inconveniences should have such an undue effect 
upon me. I blush that I have so little fortitude to encounter the 
struggles we must expect to meet before the unnatural campaign is 
over. I must confess I sometimes indulge fears which excite mirth 
rather than sympathy in my philosopher. I have not seen our son 
since his return from sea. It is a satisfaction that our sons possess 
that love of liberty which will engage them in the cause of their bleed- 
ing country. It would give me great pleasure to pay you a visit in 
your hospitable abode of peace and elegance; but the ‘length of the 
journey, and the uncertainty of the times, forbid it. It would add inex- 
pressible pleasure to us to see you in our rural retirement ; then might 
I profit by your example of equanimity and patience in times of afflic- 
tion. We are now cut off from all our living; but those divine inti- 
mations in that sacred Book which have been the consolation of many 
an exiled one must be our support. Pray let me hear from you as often 
as possible. As it has been the mode of some distinguished patriots on 
the other side the water, in their late letters to a person of my acquaint- 
ance, in these perilous times, not to affix any signature to them but that 
of sentiment and affection, so in humble imitation, after offering my 
partner’s and my best affection to you and Colonel Warren, I subscribe 
yours unalterably. 
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MAY MEETING, 1875 


A stated monthly meeting was held on the 13th instant, 
at 11 o’clock A. M., Vice-President ADAms in the chair. 

In the absence of the Recording Secretary, Mr. SMITH was 
appointed Secretary pro tempore. 

The record of the April meeting was read and approved. 

The Librarian read his monthly list of donors to the Library. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported a letter of accept- 
ance from Mr. C. F. Adams, Jr., who had been chosen a Resi- 
dent Member at the last meeting. 

Dr. ELiis then spoke of the course of lectures delivered 
before the Lowell Institute several years ago, by members of 
this Society, and said he had received a letter from Mr. Low- 
ell with regard to another course on a similar plan. He 
moved, — 

That the Vice-President, Mr. ADAMs, with two associates 
to be selected by him, be a committee to provide and arrange 
for a course of lectures to be delivered by request of Mr. 
Lowell, next season, before the Lowell Institute, on sub- 
jects appropriate to the centennial of the nation, especially 
on themes relating to Massachusetts and New England. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

On motion of the Librarian, an application from Professor 
Park to copy certain letters in the archives of the Society, 
relating to church affairs at Northampton, was granted. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM read a letter from Henry E. Alvord, 
of Washington, proposing to sell the original portrait of 
General Joseph Warren, by Copley, formerly at Greenfield ; 
and, on his motion, the subject was referred to the Council. 

Mr. APPLETON exhibited an impression in gold of the large 
medal of Washington, by Manly, 1790, struck from the dies 
in their original state, before any change was made. He 
stated that though the medal is well known, and by no means 
rare in bronze, this is the only specimen in gold of which he 
had ever heard. 

Dr. Hotes read the following poem on the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, which finds a place in these Proceedings by the 
courtesy of the publishers of it, Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co. 
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GRANDMOTHER’S STORY OF BUNKER-HILL BATTLE: 
AS SHE SAW IT FROM THE BELFRY. 


’Tis like stirring living embers, when, at eighty, one re members 

All the achings “and the quakings of ‘‘ the times that tried men’s souls; ” 
When I talk of W hig and Tory, when I tell the Rebel story, 

To you the words are ashes, but to me they’re burning coals. 


I had heard the muskets’ rattle of the April running battle; 

Lord Perey’s hunted soldiers, I can see their red coats still; 

But a deadly chill comes o’er me, as the day looms up before me, 
When a thousand men lay bleeding on the slopes of Bunker’s Hill. 


’T was a peaceful summer’s morning, when the first thing gave us warning 

Was the booming of the cannon from the river and the shore: 

‘¢ Child,’’ says grandma, ‘* what’s the matter, what is all this noise and 
clatter ? 

Have those scalping Indian devils come to murder us once more? ”’ 


Poor old soul! my sides were shaking, in the midst of all my quaking, 
To hear her talk of Indians when the guns began to roar: 

She had seen the burning village, and the slaughter and the pillage, 
When the Mohawks killed her father with their bullets through his door. 


Then I said, ‘* Now, dear old granny, don’t you fret and worry any, 
For I'll soon come back and tell you whether this is work or pl ay; 
There can’t be mischief in it, so | won’t be gone a minute ’’ — 

For a minute then I started. I was gone the live-long day. 


No time for bodice-lacing or for looking-glass grimacing; 

Down my hair went as I hurried, tumbling half-way to my heels; 

God forbid your ever knowing, when there’s blood around her flowing, 
How the lonely, helpless d: vughter of a quiet household feels! 


In the street I heard a thumping; and I knew it was the stumping 
Of the Corporal, our old neighbor, on that wooden leg he wore, 
With a knot of women round him, — it was lucky I had found him, 
So I followed with the others, and the Corporal marched before. 


They were making for the steeple, — the old soldier and his people; 
The pigeons circled round us as we climbed the creaking stair. 

Just across the narrow river — oh, so close it made me shiver! 
Stood a fortress on the hill-top that but yesterday was bare. 


Not slow our eyes to find it ; well we knew who stood behind it, 
Though the e: irth-work hid them from us, and the stubborn walls were 
dumb: 
Here were sister, wife, and mother, looking wild upon each other, 
And their lips were white with terror as they said, ‘THE HOUR HAS COME! 


The morning slowly wasted, not a morsel had we tasted, 
And our heads were almost splitting with the cannons’ deafening thrill, 
6 
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When a figure tall and stately round the rampart strode sedately; 
It was Prescott, one since told me; he commanded on the hill. 


Every woman’s heart grew bigger when we saw his manly figure, 

With the b: unyan buckled round it, standing up so straight and tall; 

Like a gentleman of leisure who is strolling out for pleasure, 

Through the storm of shells and cannon-shot he walked around the wall. 


At eleven the streets were swarming, for the red-coats’ ranks wero 
forming: 

At noon in marching order they were moving to the piers; 

How the bayonets gleame d and glistened, as we looked far down and 
listened 

To the trampling and the drum-beat of the belted grenadiers! 


At length the men have started, with a cheer (it seemed faint-hearted), 
In their scarlet regimentals, with their knapsacks on their backs, 

And the reddening, rippling water, as after a sea-fight’s slaughter, 
Round the barges | gliding onward blushed like’ blood along their tracks. 


So they crossed to the other border, and again they formed in order ; 
And the boats came back for soldiers, came for soldiers, soldiers still : 
The time seemed everlasting to us women faint and fasting, — 

At last they’re moving, marching, marching proudly up the hill. 


We can see the bright steel glancing all along the lines advancing — 
Now the front rank fires a volle iy — - they have thrown away their shot; 
For behind their earthwork lying, all the balls above them flying, 
Our people need not hurry; so they wait and answer not. 


Then the Corporal, our old cripple (he would swear sometimes and 
tipple), — 

He had heard the bullets whistle (in the old French war) before, — 

Calls out in words of jeering, just as if they all were hearing, — 

And his wooden leg thumps fiercely on the dusty belfry floor: — 


‘¢ Oh! fire away, ye villains, and earn King George’s shillin’s, 

But ye’ll waste a ton of powder before a ‘ re bel’ falls; 

You may bang the dirt and welcome, they’re as safe as Dan’] Malcolm 
Ten foot beneath the gravestone that you’ve splintered with your balls! ’’ 
In the hush of expectation, in the awe and trepidation 

Of the dread approaching moment, we are wellnigh breathless all; 
Though the rotten bars are failing on the rickety belfry railing, 

We are crowding up against them like the waves against a wall. 


Just a glimpse (the air is clearer), they are nearer, — nearer, — nearer, 

When a flash —a curling smoke-wreath — then a crash —the steeple 
shakes — 

The deadly truce is ended; the tempest’s shroud is rended; 

Like a morning mist it gathered, like a thunder-cloud it breaks! 


Oh the sight our eyes discover as the blue-black smoke blows over! 
The red-coats stretched in windrows as a mower rakes his hay; 
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Here a scarlet heap is lying, there a headlong crowd is flying 
Like a billow that has broken and is shivered into spray. 


Then we cried, ‘‘ The troops are routed! they are beat —it can’t be 
doubted! 

God be thanked, the fight is over!’’ — Ah! the grim old soldier’s smile! 

** Tell us, tell us why you look so?’’ (we could hardly speak, we shook 
80); 

‘* Are they beaten? Are they beaten? Are they beaten?’’ — ‘ Wait a 
while.’ 


Oh the trembling and the terror! for too soon we saw our error: 

They are baffled, not defeated; we have driven them back in vain; 

And the columns that were scattered, round the colors that were tattered, 
Toward the sullen silent fortress turn their belted breasts again. 


All at once, as we are gazing, lo, the roofs of Charlestown blazing! 

They have fired the harmless village ; in an hour it will be down! 

The Lord in heaven confound them, rain his fire and brimstone round 
them, — 

The robbing, murdering red-coats, that would burn a peaceful town! 


They are marching, stern and solemn; we can see each massive column 
As they near the naked earth-mound with the slanting walls so steep. 
Have our soldiers got faint-hearted, and in noiseless haste departed ? 
Are they panic-struck and helpless? Are they palsied or asleep ? 


Now! the walls they’re almost under! scarce a rod the foes asunder! 
Not a firelock flashed against them! up the earthwork they will swarm! 
But the words have scarce been spoken, when the ominous calm is broken, 
And a bellowing crash has emptied all the vengeance of the storm! 


So again, with murderous slaughter, pelted backwards to the water, 

Fly Pigot’s running heroes and the frightened braves of Howe; 

And we shout, ‘* At last they’re done for, it’s their barges they have run 
for: 

They are beaten, beaten, beaten; and the battle’s over now!”’ 


And we looked, poor timid creatures, on the rough old soldier’s features, 
Our lips afraid to question, but he knew what we would ask: 

‘* Not sure,’’ he said ; ‘* keep quiet, —- once more, I guess, they’ll try it — 
Here’s damnation to the cut-throats!’’ — then he handed me his flask, 


Saying, ‘‘ Gal, you’re looking shaky; have a drop of old Jamaiky; 
I’m ateard there’ll be more trouble afore the job is done;’’ 

So I took one scorching swallow; dreadful faint I felt and hollow, 
Standing there from early morning when the firing was begun. 


All through those hours of trial I had watched a calm clock dial, 

As the hands kept creeping, creeping, — they were creeping round to 
four, 

When the old man said, ‘‘ They’re forming with their bagonets fixed for 
storming: 

It’s the death-grip that’s a coming, — they will try the works once more.”’ 
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With brazen trumpets blaring, the flames behind them glaring, 
The deadly wall before them, in close array they come; 

Still onward, upward toiling, like a dragon’s fold uncoiling, — 
Like the rattlesnake’s shrill warning the reverberating drum! 


Over heaps all torn and gory — shall I tell the fearful story, 

How they surged above the breastwork, as a sea breaks over a deck; 
How driven, yet scarce defeated, our worn-out men retreated, 

With their powder-horns all emptied, like the swimmers from a wreck ? 


It has all been told and painted; as for me, they say I fainted, 

And the wooden-legged old Corporal stumped with me down the stair. 
When I woke from dreams affrighted, the evening lamps were lighted, — 
On the floor a youth was lying ; his bleeding breast was bare. 


And I heard through all the flurry, ‘‘ Send for Warren! hurry! hurry! 
Tell him here’s a soldier bleeding, and he’ll come and dress his wound!”’ 
Ah! we knew not, till the morrow told its tale of death and sorrow, 
How the starlight found him stiffened on the dark and bloody ground. 


Who the youth was, what his name was, where the place from which he 
came was, 

Who had brought him from the battle, and had left him at our door, 

He could not speak to tell us; but ’twas one of our brave fellows, 

As the homespun plainly showed us which the dying soldier wore. 


For they all thought he was dying, as they gathered round him cry- 
ing, — 

And they said, ‘‘ Oh, how they’ll miss him !’’ and, ‘* What will his mother 
do?” 

Then his eyelids just unclosing like a child’s that has been dozing, 

He faintly murmured, ‘* Mother! ’’ — and —I saw his eyes were blue. 


— “ Why, grandma, how you’re winking! ’’— Ah, my child, it sets me 
thinking 

Of a story not like this one. Well, he somehow lived along; 

So we came to know each other, and I nursed him like a — mother, 

Till at last he stood before me, tall, and rosy-cheeked, and strong. 


And we sometimes walked together in the pleasant summer weather; 

— ‘* Please to tell us what his name was? ’’ —Just your own, my little 
dear, — 

There’s his picture Copley painted: we became so well acquainted 

That —in short, that’s why I’m grandma, and you children all are 
here ! 


Mr. TUTTLE presented, in the name of Mr. George F. 
Gray, of Dover, N. H., a heavy brass knocker, formerly 
affixed to the door of the house of the Rev. Dr. Belknap, in 
Dover. He made the following remarks, — 


A few days since I received from Mr. George F. Gray, of Dover, 
N. H., a gentleman well known to me, this venerable brass door- 
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knocker, taken from the house once owned and occupied by the Rev 
Dr. Belknap, minister in Dover from 1767 to 1787, suggesting that it 
be given to this Society. I am sure any thing that relates to this 
great and accomplished historian, the principal founder of this Society, 
will find welcome here. 

I have a vivid recollection of this venerable mansion, known in the 
neighborhood as the * Old Belknap House,” as it appeared thirty years 
ago. I never passed it without a feeling of awe and reverential respect. 
It was a large, plain, two-story, wooden structure, of the New England 
type, without paint, weather-beaten and dark with age, — this ‘brass 
knocker being the only bright thing on its exterior, —standing in a 
field on the north side of Silver Street, facing south, and overlooking 
the lower fulls of the Cocheco River, the site of the memorable 
Indian massacre of June, 1689. It commanded a fine view of the 
surrounding country, especially northward and eastward, and must 
have been one of the best houses in the town when built. Dr. Belknap 
purchased it in March, 1768, of Tobias Randall; moved into it June 
following ; and iived there till February, 1787, when he removed to 
Boston. It is noteworthy that he paid for it, according to his diary, 
by giving two promissory notes, a transaction characteristic of those 
times. He sold it June, 1789, to Charles Clapham. ‘The house con- 
tinued in possession of respectable families down to 1855, when it was 
torn down to give place to the High School-house of Dover. This 
knocker was coveted by many citizens of Dover on account of its inter- 
esting associations; but one of the heirs of the last proprietor, Mr. 
Nathaniel Watson, desiring to retain it himself, took it from the door 
and kept it till he passed it over to Mr. Gray, not long since. I have 
the affidavit of Mr. Watson, containing a narrative of his knowledge 
of its history. 

It was in this house that Dr. Belknap conceived his plan of writing 
a history of New Hampshire, and executed a greater part of it, his 
chief literary undertaking. It was while residing here that he estab- 
lished his reputation as an historian, and became widely known among 
men of letters. This antiquated relic visibly connects us with his 
domestic fireside. In the long years of literary and professional toil, 
how often must his meditations have been interrupted by the sharp 
metallic sound of this instrument! How many times it has summoned 
him to the altar and to the grave! to the house of festivity and the 
house of sorrow! I have just received a letter from Mr. Reuben H. 
Green, a native of Dover, now living at Winslow, in Maine, at nearly 
ninety-two years of age, who speaks of Dr. Belknap’s house, and adds : 
“My father’s house was situated on part of the original Belknap lot, on 
which were several apple-trees which had been engrafted by Dr. Bel- 
knap. I remember perfectly the day on which the Belkn: ap family 
left Dover. Dr. Belknap’s son John bringing, i in a bag, a favorite cat, 
and leaving it with my mother. The doctor subsequently visited 
Dover and dined with my father, at which time he probably sold the 
house. I remember his look perfectly, and I doubt not I should rec- 
ognize his portrait now.” The father of the writer was Dr. Ezra 
Green, of the class of 1765, of Harvard College. 
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The thanks of the Society were voted for the gift. 

Dr. Houmes said, that, after the demolition of the Han- 
cock house, in Beacon Street, he had placed the knocker 
formerly in use there, which was presented to him by his 
classmate, Charles Hancock, Esq., on the door of the Holmes 
house, so-called, in Cambridge, the headquarters, in 1775, of 
General Ward. 

Voted, That the regular meetings of the Society for July 
and August be omitted this year, unless the members shall 
be spe cially called together by direction of the Vice-Pres- 
ident. 

The Vice-President communicated a letter. from William 
T. Barker, of Ipswich, England, relating to the Appleton, 
Franklin, Lincoln, and Hall families; and one from Mr. W. 
W. Evans, of New York, accompanying the gift of an en- 
graving of Washington, and of a eulogy on the character of 
Washington, —for which the thanks of the Society were 
ordered. 

The following memoir of the late Charles Sprague was 
handed in by Mr. E. Quincy, who was appointed to prepare 
it for the P roceedings : — 
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CHARLES SPRAGUE. 


BY EDMUND QUINCY 


Few lives extending over more than fourscore years have 
been less eventful than that of CHARLES SPRAGUE; and yet 
there are not many that are more justly interesting to the 
student of character, and more full of instruction and encour- 
agement to those who are striving after self-improvement 
under difficulties, or endeavoring to enrich a life devoted to 
business by the pursuits of literature. He was born in 
Boston on the 26th of October, 1791, and died in the city of 
his birth on the 22d of January, 1875, in the eighty- fourth 
year of his age. His long life was spent, with scarcely the 
exception of a day, within the limits of his native city. He 
was never beyond the line of New England, and but twice 
beyond that of Massachusetts; when in his youth he went 
into Connecticut, once in pursuit of an evading debtor, and 
again to bring home the body of a near connection who had 
died there. More than forty-five years ago — August, 1829 
—he delivered his poem entitled * Curiosity ” before the So- 
ciety of Phi Beta Kappa at Cambridge, since which time he 
had never visited the University or its seat. He was a Bos- 
tonian of the Bostonians; his handsome face, beaming with 
intelligence and kindness, was familiar daily to the eyes of 
his fellow-citizens for more than half a century, — regarded 
with admiration and respect by those who knew him little, 
and with love and admiration by those who knew him most. 
He did not share the nomadic propensities of the restless ma- 
jority of his countrymen, but was content to sit at home and 
view foreign lands through the eyes of others, knowing them 
better and more intelligently thus than the greater part of 
the modern mob of sight-seeing Americans. 

He came of an excellent New-England stock. Though 
none of his ancestors reached the high places of our colonial 
history, they belonged to that intelligent, industrious, God- 
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fearing middle class whose solid virtues were the foundations 
on which our free institutions and all our strength and _ pros- 
perity rest. His emigrating ancestor on his father’s side, 
William Sprague, was one of the early settlers of Hing- 
ham, in 1636; and his mother, Joanna Thayer, of Braintree, 
was directly descended from Peregrine White, the first-born 
of the Old P lymouth Colony. His father, Samuel Sprague, 
a mason by trade, was one of that sterling band of Boston 
mechanics who held up the hands of Otis, and Warren, and 
the Adamses in the body-meetings in Faneuil Hall and the 
Old South Church, and without whose earnest and self- 
denying support there would have been no resistance to the 
frantic folly of George III., and no Revolution. He was one 
of the party which made the night of the 16th of December, 
1773, famous by the destruction of the tea at Griffin’s Wharf ;* 
and he afterwards joined the Continental army when the 
siege of Boston was formed, and served long enough under 
Washington to help win the victories of Trenton and Prince- 
ton. Returned to Boston and to his trade, Sergeant Sprague 
brought up creditably a numerous family ; and after an honor- 
able life, rounded by a venerable old age, he died, in 1844, at 
the age of ninety-one. 

Charles Sprague was, in the true and best sense of the 
words, a self-made man. This species of manufacture has 
fallen into such just discredit, from the inferior quality of the 
articles it has turned out of late years, and the mischief thus 
caused to our public affairs, that a shade of ridicule and con- 
tempt attaches to the term and to those to whom it is applied. 
But Mr. Sprague not only made himself, but he made himself 
well, — so well that few men with all the advantages of an 
elaborate education and learned leisure have better disc siplined 


* The account of the part which Samuel Sprague took in this famous trans- 
action, as related by him to his son, is perhaps worth recording, as bringing the 
seene freshly to the mind. Young Sprague was then twenty years old, and yet 
in his apprenticeship. . That evening, as he was on his way to pay a visit to one 
of his young female acquaintances, —I believe the young woman he afterwards 
married, — he was encountered by some lads hurrying along towards Griffin’s 
Wharf, who told him that there was something going on there of a lively nature, 
they did not know exactly what. He joined them, and, on reaching the scene of 
action, found the Indians busy with the tea-chests. Wishing to have his share 
of the fun, he looked about for the means of disguising himself. Spying a low 
building with a stove-pipe by way of chimney, he climbed the roof, and putting 
his hand down the pipe brought up a quantity of soot with which he effectually 
blackened his face. ‘Thus qualified, he joined the party and assisted in the work. 
Among the prominent actors he discovered his master, who also recognized his 
apprentice. No sign of recognition, however, was made on either side, and 
neither the next morning, when they met at their work, nor ever afterwards, did 
either of them make any allusion to their share in the proceedings of that 
night. 
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or better stored their minds than he. At ten years old he was 
sent to the Franklin School, where, for a part of the three 

years he spent there, he was under the tuition of Lemuel 
Shaw, afterwards the Chief Justice of Massachusetts. At 
thirteen his education was finished as far as specifie teaching 
was concerned, and he was taken from school and placed in 
a counting-house to learn to win his bread. There he remained 
until he was nineteen, when, in 1810, he entered into business 
for himself as a grocer, in partnership with Mr. William B. 
Callender. In this occupation, honorable and useful, but not 
especially congenial to a poetical temperament, he bravely 
remained for five years. The return of peace in 1815, bring- 
ing with it a prospect of the revival of commercial pros- 
perity which had been effectually crushed by the war of 1812 
with England, afforded Mr. Sprague an opportunity to enter 

into business on a more extensive scale. One of the mer- 

chants, Mr. Matthew M. Hunt, in whose counting-room he had 
served his apprenticeship, proposed a partnership as importers, 
into which he entered, and in which he remained for four 
years. But the details and the minor moralities of trade, dis- 
tasteful to him from the first, grew more and more irksome 
as time went on; and he preferred to exchange the possi- 
ble gains and the inevitable anxieties of commerce for a per- 
malt position, which would give him an assured support in 
return for industry, fidelity, and integrity in the service of 
others. With these views he took the place of first teller in 
the State Bank in 1819, and remained such until 1824, when 
he became the cashier of the Globe Bank, which was char- 
tered in that year. This important post he held for forty 
years, discharging its duties in the most faithful, exact, punct- 
ual, and laborious manner. Never absent from his desk dur- 
ing the hours of business; keeping a watchful and sagacious 
eye on the conditions, healthful or feverish, of the money 
market ; instinctively gauging the personal and pecuniary 
credit of mercantile men; courteous and friendly to anxious 
applicants for accommodation, but always placing the claims 
of the institution which virtually trusted him with the entire 
management of its affairs before those of good nature or of 
friendship, — he secured the approbation of his employers 
without forfeiting the respect and esteem even of those he was 
obliged to disappoint. During these long years he occupied 
a foremost place in the financial circles of Boston; and there 
was no man whose opinion as to men and measures, in money 
matters, was more sought after or more respected than his. 
He was one of a committee, appointed by the Governor of 
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the State, to consider the matter of bank-note plates, with a 
view to stop the extensive counterfeits circulating among the 
people; and he took a leading part in all the movements 
touching the management and improvement of banking 
affairs. Devoted to his work during the hours of business, 
absorbed in the duties of each day as it passed, they who 
knew him only in those busy moments little dreamt of the 
different world to which he fled from the turmoil of affairs, 
and in which his real life was passed. 

Mr. Sprague, during these years of close application to 
business, found or made time for the careful cultivation of his 
mind by the study of good letters: The stolen hours of even- 
ings, of midnights, or of early mornings, were passed in the 
society of the great geniuses who have illustrated the Eng- 
lish tongue. He had taught himself the French language so 
as to read it easily, and he was not unacquainted with its 
best writers; but his intellectual refreshment was mainly 
drawn from “the well of English undefiled.” Of English 
literature he may be said to have made himself master; and 
few professed scholars have possessed themselves of it more 
thoroughly in all its departments than he. ‘The very limita- 
tion of his reading to his vernacular made his knowledge of 
whatever it contained all the more complete and exact, and 
gave his mind that discipline which Cicero commended, and 
which Gibbon regarded as the great advantage the ancients 
had over the moderns,—reading much rather than many 
things. That his favorite branch of English literature was 
its poetry need hardly be said. His knowledge of English 
poetry from its first dawn down to the present day was com- 
plete and exhaustive, — from Gower and Chaucer down to 
Byron and Wordsworth. Poetry he made his study rather 
than his amusement; and he learned the mechanism of the art, 
as well as imbibed its spirit, from close and critical examina- 
tion of the works of the greatest masters. If he did not 
absolutely ** lisp in numbers,” the “ numbers came ” early and 
vasily, the solace and recreation of his well-earned leisure. 
His earliest appearances as a poet before the public were of a 
sufficiently unpretending kind. His infant muse did not at- 
tempt a lofty or a distant flight when she first tried the 
strength and buoyancy of her wings. During his pupilage 
he was far from being — 

“A clerk ordained his father’s soul to cross, 
Who penned a stanza when he should engross ;” 


but he used the time which belonged to himself in the indul- 
gence of his natural bent towards rhyme. His first effusions 
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saw the light in the ‘* Poet’s Corner” of the newspapers of 
the day, — that nook at once the birthplace and the grave of 
so many youthful ambitions. Some of these juvenilia have 
survived the usual fate of such “ infants of the spring,” and 
have worthily taken their place among his permanent works, 
—such as the tender lines entitled ** Charles James,” written 
on the wnniversary of the death of his first-born child, and 
those addressed to his cigar, where he gives the countenance 
of song to the lovers of the fragrant weed. He also conde- 
scended to the low estate of the newspaper carriers, and some- 
times wrote the addresses with which those humble ministers 
on the breakfast table used to salute their patrons on New 
Year’s Day, fifty years ago. 

While Mr. Sprague was yet busy with the cash of the State 
Bank as its first teller, the opportunity came which made his 
name known throughout the country. In 1821 the manage- 
ment of the Park Theatre, in New York, offered a prize fora 
prologue, to be pronounced on the opening night of the sea- 
son. Mr. Sprague entered into this honorable competition, 
and the prize was adjudged to him by a literary committee 
which was ignorant of the names of the aspirants until its 
decision was arrived at. The great merit of this performance, 
which compared favorably with the best of the poems of this 
description which abounded in the last century, gave its 
author a high and well-deserved standing among the few 
American writers of that day. The next year, 1822, he 
again carried off the prize offered for an address of the same 
description for the opening of a Philadelphia Theatre. He 
had three other successes of a like nature within the next few 
years, after which he withdrew from participation in these 
literary contests, in which he had been uniformly the victor. 
In those days of smaller things and of fewer literary excite- 
ments, the offering of these theatrical prizes created a gen- 
eral interest which it may be hard to understand now ; and, 
when the mail was due that was expected to bring the im- 
portant decision, a crowd would gather round the post-office 
to get the first news of the adjudication. After his = 
success, no doubt their local pride in their native bard gave : 
keener edge to the curiosity of his friends and admirers, “i 
received with congratulatory cheers the announcement of his 
name as that of the successful competitor. These prologues 
are in the best manner of the best of those occasional ad- 
dresses, the fashion whereof hath passed away like that of the 
world in whose ears they were uttered. His vigorous verse, 
full of thought, enlivened by satiric touches and poetic fancies, 
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flowed in harmonious numbers, suited to the highest capacities 
and level to the lowest. Like all the poems of Sprague, in 
every mode of his lyre, their meaning was clear and unmis- 
takable. Though his muse dwelt rather in the haunts of 
mankind than of Nature, and drew her inspiration from the 
ways and the emotions of men and from the depths of his own 
heart, his poetry, though introspective, was never obscure. 
He neither belonged to nor admired the later school of meta- 
physical poets whose subtleties evade the comprehension of 
the common mind, and demand an esoteric priesthood to 
expound its mysteries. The accents of the true singer, how- 
ever lofty and remote from daily life the themes of his song, 
are ever attuned to the general ear, and commend themselves 
at once to the average intelligence of mankind. 

In 1823 the managers of the Boston Theatre arranged a 
pageant in honor of the memory of Shakspeare, consisting of 
various scenes from his tragedies and comedies. To give ad- 
ditional dignity and interest to the entertainment, they offered 
a prize for an Ode in honor of the bard, to be recited ata 
proper interval of the performances. This prize was won by 
Mr. Sprague against numerous competitors, of whom no less 
than fourteen afterwards published their rejected addresses. 
Whatever may have been the merit of these productions, I 
believe the good judgment of the committee which adjudged 
the prize was not invalidated by any of them in the opinion 
of the public. Few poets of the time could have excelled 
the Shakspeare Ode in liveliness of imagination, freshness of 
fancy, variety of measures, felicity of phrase, and harmony 
of movement. It was thoroughly informed with the spirit of 
the theme, and it is praise enough to say that it was a worthy 
illustration of it. It was well recited on the evening of 
the 11th of February, 1824, by Henry J. Finn, an excellent 
actor and most estimable man, a personal friend of the poet, 
well remembered by all play-goers of middle age. He per- 
ished in the catastrophe of the steamer “ Lexington”’ in the 
winter of 1839-40. The prize was a silver pitcher, suitably 
inscribed, and bearifig the motto, “Z'hrice to thine,” in allu- 
sion to the fact that it was the third prize won successively in 
poetic competition. This poem confirmed the general popu- 
larity of Mr. Sprague, and raised him to a higher point than 
he had yet gained in the opinion of competent critics. In 
1818 he had furnished an ode for the triennial celebration of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, which was 
his first considerable public appearance as a poet, a perform- 
ance very suitable for the occasion and very creditable to him 
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as a young writer. Six years later, after he had established 
his literary position by his prologues and the Shakspeare Ode, 
he wrote a second ode for the same association, entitled 
* Art,” which marks strongly the great advance he had made 
in that space of time, both in maturity of mind and in tech- 
nical skill as an artist. In my opinion, there are few finer 
poems in the English language than this ode; and Mr. John 
Quincy Adams did it but partial and prosaic justice in de- 
scribing it as “an encyclopedia of description comprised in 
forty lines.” In those forty lines the ‘poet’s pen has given a 
local habitation to what the poet’s eye and soul had discerned 
of the marvels worked by art, and at once heightened and 
adorned them with the magical illusions of poetic fancy. It 
deserves a place in every anthology of English poetry. 

Like most poets, Mr. Sprague was a graceful and vigor- 
ous writer of prose. The same command of language which 
is essential to the flexibility of poetry gives the poet a power 
of clothing his thoughts in clear and picturesque words, often 
denied to those whom “the gods have not made poetical.” 
In 1825 Mr. Sprague gave the oration on the Fourth of July, 
the semi-centennial celebration of the breaking out of the 
Revolution. He was fortunate in this circumstance, as well 
as in the recent visit of Lafayette to lay the corner-stone of 
the monument on Bunker Hill, and in the survivorship of 
many veterans of the war, and of three of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, — Adams, Jefferson, and Car- 
roll. The oration is a beautiful performance. The well- 
worn topics of the theme are managed with skill, an air of 
originality is dexterously thrown over the most trite ideas, 
and the whole informed with a poetical spirit while avoiding 
the temptation to poetical prose. This excellent performance 
shows how Mr. Sprague might have distinguished himself in 
this line of literature, had he inclined to pursue it. 

In 1829 Mr. Sprague wrote the poem by which he has been 
perhaps the most widely known. It is the one entitled 
Curiosity,” delivered at Cambridge, before the Society of 
Phi Beta Kappa, of Harvard University, of which body he 
was elected an honorary member, —a distinction more spar- 
ingly given then than of late years. It is the longest of his 
works, written in the heroic measure, and containing about 
eight hundred lines. This masterly performance was not 
merely well adapted to the occasion, but well deserving of a 
permanent place in literature. Following the guidance of his 
theme, the poet glances at the various phases of life with a 
philosophy gilded by fancy, a satire tempered by tenderness, 
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according as Curiosity soars to the discovery of sublime 
truths, or stoops to pander to vitiated tastes, and all conveyed 
in graceful and vigorous verse. Though an occasional poem, 
generally an ephemeral race which perish in the utterance, 
Mr. Sprague evidently elaborated *“ Curiosity” with judicious 
pains, as well aware that it was to be a material element of 
his permanent fame. Had this poem appeared in England 
during the Jast century, when ** Pleasures of Memory” and 
** Pleasures of Hope”’’ made great reputations, the name of 
Sprague would have been classed at least alongside of those 
of Rogers and Campbell. At the Commencement of this 
year, held the day before the délivery of * Curiosity,” Mr. 
Sprague had the honorary degree of Master of Arts conferred 
upon him by the University. In 1830 Mr. Sprague wrote 
and delivered the last of his longer poems, —an ode for the 
celebration of the two hundredth birthday of Boston. It is 
a work highly creditable to him, being a poetical glance at 
the past and the present of New England, with a warm 
tribute of admiration for the Puritan Fathers, tempered by 
poetic sympathy for the vanished race they supplanted. It 
is a production not unworthy to be classed with * Curios- 
ity” and with the Shakspeare Ode, and that on Art; but 
perhaps it would hardly have made a permanent reputation 
for its author, had it stood alone. 

Mr. Sprague received more than once the unequivocal, 
though dishonest, testimony of plagiarism to his merits as a 
writer. Not long after the publication of ** Curiosity,” it was 
reprinted in Calcutta as the original work of a British officer, 
with no other alterations than the substitution of British 
for American names, in some instances, such as *“ Scott” for 
** Cooper,” and ** Chalmers” for **Channing.”” In this form 
it was reprinted in London, and received much praise from 
some of the literary and critical periodicals. After the deliv- 
ery of his Fourth of July Oration in 1825, a patriotic citizen 
in one of the Western States stole it bodily, and received 
great applause for his eloquent effort,—so great that it was 
published by request. This circumstance brought the larceny 
to the knowledge of the better-informed readers, and the 
ambitious orator was stripped of his stolen laurels. 

Mr. Sprague was singularly careless as to the usual meth- 
ods of obtaining notoriety for his works. The first collected 
edition of them appeared in New York, 1841, published by 
Mr. C. 8. Francis, if not without the permission, certainly 
without the consent, of the author. The publisher says in his 
preface that “he had carried it through, only not forbidden 
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by the author himself, who, he hopes, will look with some 
complacency on the task which he would do nothing to pro- 
mote.” In a second edition, in 1850, the publisher states that 
the issuing of the first edition was somewhat hastened by the 
printing of an inferior edition in New York, without the 
author’s knowledge, the sheets of which were purchased and 
destroyed by the publishers of this edition, in order that the 
writings of Mr. Sprague might appear in a style to satisfy his 
friends and admirers.. In 1850 an edition of his poems was 
published by Messrs. Ticknor, Reed, & Fields, with the 
author's permission, and under his supervision. The writings 
of Sprague were reviewed at different times in the * North 
American Review,” by William H. Prescott, the historian, 
the Rev. W. B. O. Peabody, and Edwin P. Whipple; and 
were honorably noticed in the “London Athenzum,”’ in 
** Blackwood’s Magazine,” and other critical journals of 
eminence. 

The lesser poems of Sprague, though few in number, will 
always keep his name fresh around many a fireside, and in 
many a secret chamber of grief or joy. The hearts which 
have been touched by sorrow and bereavement —as what 
heart has not been?—respond to the accents of his lyre 
when they treat of those domestic charities of father, son, 
and brother which come home to the bosoms of us all. 
** The Winged Worshippers,” ** I see Thee still,” ** The Family 
Meeting,” ** Lines to M.S. C.,” are among the best-known 
and oftenest quoted of all the emotional writings of the Amer- 
ican muse. The themes of which they treat find a responsive 
echo in every human heart; and the thoughts are couched in 
the tenderest, the most unstudied grace ‘and purity of lan- 
guage. With the exception of a few of these domestic 
effusions, written under the influence of home and kindred, 
Mr. Sprague wrote nothing that saw the light after he was 
forty years old. This sudden stop in a literary career so bril- 
liantly begun, when his life and his powers were at their 
prime, it is difficult to account for and impossible not to 
regret. He had the field nearly to himself in this country 
five and forty years ago, when he voluntarily retired from it. 
Dana had also ceased too soon to write. His eminent con- 
temporary, Bryant, was the only rival likely at that time 
to contest the honors of the race with him. Longfellow had 

-arcely come in sight of the starting-post ; Willis and Holmes 
had just escaped from college w alls ; Lowell was still a school- 
boy ; Whittier was yet meditating the muse among the fur- 
rows of his father’s farm; and Emerson, unprescient of the 
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splendor of his genius and his fame, was preaching the gospel 
of Unitarianism at the North End of Boston. I think no one 
can read the poems of Sprague, especially the lyrical ones, 
and not admit that nature had endowed him with poetic 
genius, and that he had gained the mastery of the English 
tongue to give it fit utterance, —that he had both * the 
Vision and the Faculty Divine.” All this he must have felt 
in his inmost mind ; and he could not but know that he could 
reach a higher plane of merit and a much wider extent of 
reputation, should he devote himself exclusively to the culti- 
vation of poetry. That he was not insensible to the charm 
of fame, nor ungrateful for the share which had been ac- 
corded to him, need not be said. That he was content with 
that share, when he must have felt that he could have won 
much more, is a rare instance of moderation and self-control, 
and perhaps of wisdom. Perhaps he felt that a life devoted 
to literature was not so well suited to the calm enjoyments of 
domestic life, in which he placed his chief happiness, as the 
routine of financial affairs which he had chosen for the occu- 
pation of his days. Perhaps he agreed with Scott that the 
practical business of life was a more worthy employment of 
man than an exclusive devotion to the arts which adorn and 
delight it. And it is not doubtful that the weight of succes- 
sive bereavements and private sorrows depresse .d his ambition 
and damped his desire for fame, making him fall back on the 
distractions of business and on what was left to him of kin- 
dred and friends for the solace of many griefs. The conscious- 
ness of having won an honorable place among American 
writers was necessarily a source of just pride and satisfaction. 
But while he valued the good opinion of the world he lived 
in, he did not place his happiness in the breath of popular 
applause. He was never envious of the splendid successes of 
younger poets, nor was he much concerned lest his own voice 
should be lost amidst the throng 


“Of louder minstrels in these latter days.” 


He justly estimated the value of what he had given the 
world, and he had-no uneasiness lest the world should not 
give him his fair share of credit for it. He would often say, 
in his later years, that the world had treated him well, and 
given him his full meed of applause. It can never be said of 
Sprague, as it was of Cowper, that he would never have found 
the way to fame if he had not missed the way to happiness. 
What was our loss through the moderation of his literary 
ambition was doubtless his gain in the tranquil happiness of 
his modest and useful life. 
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That life was prolonged for nearly forty-five years after he 
had thus taken leave of the muse. They were years of active 
devotion to the institution which had confided its interests to 
his care, and to the discharge of his duties as a good citizen 
and as the faithful father of a family. He dispensed, as 

cashier of the Globe Bank, eighty semi-annual dividends dur- 
ing the forty years of his stews wrdship. After so many years 
of devoted service to his bank, it was natural and reasonable 
that he should wish for a season of rest and retirement. Be- 
sides, a change had come over the methods of the business he 
had so long successfully conducted. The system of national 
banks, introduced by Secretary Chase, which placed these insti- 
tutions under the supervision of the general government instead 
of the several States, caused a change in the details of bank 
management which he preferred to leave to younger hands. 
He had, too, been struck by the pole of an omnibus in the 
back, which injured the spine and made locomotion difficult 
and painful. For the last ten years of his life he scarcely left 
his house, and for several of the later ones not at all. Hap- 
pily he was in no danger of suffering from that lassitude and 
ennui which so often visit men who have spent their lives in 
active business, when they abandon it for an old age of leis- 
ure. During the long years of his life of affairs, books and 
reading had been the refreshment of his leisure and the alle- 
viation of his griefs. From his boyhood he had been a buyer 
of books, his slender pocket-money and petty earnings find- 
ing their way to the book-stall or the auction-room from the 
beginning. In the course of his long life he had collected a 
large and most useful library, comprising the body of English 
literature, and, though no bibliomaniac, many rare and curious 
books. His house, as I knew it in his old age, seemed to 
overflow with them. There were none for show or vanity ; 
all were for service, bearing marks of abundant and loving use. 
As they had been the friends and companions of the leisure 
of his active life, they continued almost to the last their 
friendship and companionship during the long leisure of his 
old age and enforced retirement. Their society was the 
more precious to him because of the many hours which he 
had to spend in his own society and theirs, as he sat, — in 
the touching words of his son to me, respecting the last year 
of his life, — ‘**a sick and utterly solitary man, after a brilliant 
life, after the loss of nearly all dear to him, looking out upon 
the patch of sky and roofs of houses, condemned to hours 
and hours of solitude and silence, in the house which was 
once so gay and bright with music, chat, life; then so silent 
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and toml-like!” My own personal and particular acquaint- 
ance with him began within those later years of his life ; and, 
until the last year or thereabouts, whenever I visited him 
there was nothing sad or sorrowful in his appearance or de- 
meanor. But naturally his visitors saw him at his best and 
cheerfulest under the pleasant excitement of society and con- 
versation. For, though many of the hours of the day and 
evening must have been passed in solitude, no day went over 
his head without being cheered by visits of friendship and 
affection. I always found him cheerful and animated, seated 
in his elbow-chair, reading good old authors, which he pre- 
ferred to the newer ones, surrounded by books which occupied 
every available shelf or table, by pictures s and objects of art, 
apparently the very image of happy old age. He certainly 
had all that should accompany it, as * honor, love, obedience, 
troops of friends.”” His conversation was extremely lively 
and entertaining, notwithstanding great and increasing deaf- 
ness. His talk was of books, of old Boston, the old mer- 
chants and old actors, and of the odd characters in which it 
seemed to abound in his younger days; of every thing, indeed, 
excepting politics and business, neither of which he seemed 
to regard as worth an old man’s thoughts or breath. It was 
a refreshment to pass from the turmoil of State Street and the 
noise of Washington Street, in which he lived, into a nook 
about which the heady currents of politics and money-making 
eddied, but did not enter. 

But the old age of Mr. Sprague needed all the alleviations 
of filial affection and friendship and books to make it toler- 
able. To be confined for years within the four walls of a 
city house, looking out upon a narrow street, after a life of 
constant activity in the busiest haunts of men, was a trial 
of no small severity. And, besides the suffering incident to 
his later accident and the helplessness it involved, he had met 
with an injury in his boyhood to his left eye, which entirely 
destroyed its sight, after a season of great suffering. Though, 
happily, the hurt did not affect the use of the surviving eye, 
which did him yeoman’s service by day and by night to 
the last, it continued to give him painful reminders of its 
occurrence from time to time. In 1851 he lost his eldest 
daughter, Elizabeth, the wife of Mr. Ezra Lincoln, a blow the 
severity of which he never ceased to feel with all the keenness 
of a sensitive nature; and in 1862 his wife also died, after a 
happy union of nearly fifty years. The doom of man was not 
reversed for him. To all these infirmities and bereavements 
he submitted with the resignation of a wise and courageous 
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spirit. He met them with a sweetness and patience which 
could not be surpassed. He never complained or repined, nor 
expressed any sense of weariness of life, until the shadow of 
death was overtaking him. He had no fear of death at any 
time, and welcomed its approach at the last as a happy re- 
lease from his many afflictions. When asked by his son what 
word he had to send to his old friends in State Street, he 
answered, “Tell them I am ready!” It was a self-taught 
philosophy that he opposed to the sorrows and sufferings of his 
latter years, and one that had no support outside of his own 
mind. He had reached long since, through the operations of 
his own thoughts, the doctrines more recently promulgated by 
Tyndall and Huxley and Mill, and those who claim to be 
the * advanced thinkers” of the age. Though he never at- 
tempted to propagate his rationalistic opinions, he always 
ingenuously avowed them; and he enjoined it upon me not 
to conceal them, should I be appointed to write his biograph- 
ical notice for our Transactions. Had it not been for this 
injunction, I might perhaps have passed over in silence his 
speculations as to the nature, the origin, and the destiny of 
man, as matters with which we have no concern, excepting as 
they illustrate the mental independence with which he formed 
his opinions, and the moral courage with which he avowed 
them. All who value American literature are indebted to 
Charles Sprague for the contributions he has made to it, add- 
ing to the innocent pleasures of his readers while refining 
their tastes, elevating their sentiments, and strengthening 
their purpose in verse which will command its due share of 
fame, as it has already won its meed of popular favor. The 
only regret we can feel, in reviewing what he has written, is, 
that he did not write more. Those who knew him as a man 
of affairs will bear witness to the high sense of personal 
honor, the unbending spirit of financial integrity, the keen 
sagacity and instinctive insight and the indefatigable industry 
which he brought to the transactions of business. But they 
who saw him the most intimately in the passages of his private 
life, in manhood, and in old age, will ever regard the daily 
beauty of his domestic life, the warmth and fidelity of his 
friendships, his wise and unostentatious beneficence, his pa- 
tient and uncomplaining endurance of mental and bodily suf- 
ferings of no common severity, and his constant and earnest 
endeavors to make all the lives happy that came within his 
reach, as giving him a title beyond all besides to their endur- 
ing love and admiration. 
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JUNE MEETING, 1875. 


The stated meeting for June was held at the house of 
our associate, Mr. Frothingham, No. 9 Monument Square, 
Charlestown, on the 10th instant; the first Vice-President, 
the Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the record of the preceding 
meeting, which was approved. 

The Librarian read his monthly list of donors to the 
Library. This included the name of Miss E. 8. Quincey, who 
had given a copy of a newly issued edition. (the 3d) of 
the late Josiah Quincy’s Life of his father, edited by the 
donor. Miss Quincy also gave a number of printed papers 
relating to the claims of the alleged descendants of Sir Wil- 
liam Alexander, Earl of Stirling, to large tracts of territory 
in America. 

The Vice-President read an invitation from the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association to the Society: ‘* To unite with 
them on occasion of the first Centennial Anniversary of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, and participate in the patriotic and 
commemorative observances and exercises of the day,” on 
the 17th instant; on which it was 

Voted, That the Society gratefully accept the invitation of 
the Bunker Hill Monument Association, tendered it through 
their Executive Committee, and that the Secretary notify 
said committee of its acceptance. 

A communication was also read from the Chief Marshal of 
the Bunker Hill Monument Association, requesting to be in- 
formed as to the number of men and carriages which will 
represent the Society in the procession on the 17th, in order 
that tickets of admission to the exercises at the Monument 
may be assigned. 

All members who wished to join the procession were 
thereupon requested to leave their names with the Secretary 
of the Society, who would notify the Chief Marshal, in 
accordance with the above request. 

Mr. DEANE called attention to the circumstance that, 
through the intervention of the President of the Society, 
there had been received from the Hakluyt Society of London 
forty-one volumes of their publications, as a gift to the 
Society’s Library, supplying all that were wanting to make 
its set complete. The President had transmitted the letter 
of Mr. Markham, the Honorary Secretary of the Hakluyt 
Society, addressed to him, announcing the gift, and express- 
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ing the hope that the Historical Society’s name would now 
be entered as a subscriber to the future volumes. The 
volumes received had been exhibited at the May meeting. 
Mr. Deane further stated, that the Council of the Society, at 
its last meeting, had voted to subscribe for the future volumes 
of the Hakluyt Society as a charge to the Savage Fund. He 
offered the following vote, which was unanimously adopted : — 

Voted, That the thanks of the Societ ty be communicated 
to the President and Council of the Hakluyt Society for the 
generous gift of forty-one volumes of their publications, 
which were wanting to complete the Historical Society’s set. 

The Secretary reported that a new serial of Proceedings, 
from January to March, 1875, inclusive, concluding a volume, 
was ready for distribution among the members. 

The Vice-President referred to the vote passed at the last 
meeting, appointing him, and two other members to be 
selected by him, a committee to make arrangements for a 
course of lectures to be delivered before the Lowell Institute 
the coming season. He said that he had accepted the ap- 
pointment with the understanding that he should serve only 
during the absence of the President. He had selected two 
other members to serve with him in the mean time, — Mr. 
Richard Frothingham and Mr. Charles Deane. Mr. Adams 
further said, that he had conferred with Mr. Lowell in regard 
to the time when it would be agreeable to him to have these 
lectures delivered, and that he had named the months of 
February and March. 

After some remarks appropriate to the occasion, and 
reference to the associations surrounding the spot on which 
the Society had now assembled, the chairman called on Mr. 
Frothingham, who addressed the meeting substantially as 
follows : — 


Mr. Frothingham’s Remarks. 


I am glad to welcome this large attendance of the members 
on this famous battle-ground. It evinces the wide interest 
in the approaching great centenary. I do not mean to wear 
you with a recital of the old story of the Bunker Hill Battle, 
but purpose to confine my remarks to a few of the more im- 
portant maps and illustrations displayed on the frame before 
you; and to have these remarks bear upon the main points 
of the battle. 

The * View of Charlestown in 1743” is a reproduction of 
an old picture. It represents only a portion of the large 
area of territory belonging to the town in 1775, which em- 
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braced the whole of the present city of Somerville. It had 
between four and five hundred buildings, and between two 
and three thousand inhabitants. The picture represents the 
southern portion of the peninsula bordering on Charles River. 
On the opposite, or the north-eastern, side is the Mystic 
River. The two rivers flow near each other at the Neck; in- 
deed, within half a century, in high tides, the waters met and 
made the peninsula an island. On the extreme right is seen 
a battery with a flag and port-holes. This was built in 1634; 
was kept ready for use, and was regularly inspected by the 
government of the colony. Nine months previous to the 
battle, or in September, 1774, its guns and ammunition were 
quietly removed in the night to a place of security, by the 
young men of Charlestown. Next to it is represented a ship- 
yard; this place and the battery are named, in the accounts 
of the battle, as the places where the re-enforcements landed. 
They were near the entrance to the Navy Yard. The line of 
wharves indicates the commerce that had long been a feature 
of the town. The buildings were located on the southern 
side of the heights. The three spires denote the school- 
house, the church, and the court-house. 

A view of the heights and hills is more fully represented 
on a sketch drawn in 1775. It is entitled, “A View of 
Charlestown and the Back Ground, as far as the Narrow 
Pass. Taken from the Beacon Hill.’ On the right of the 
picture is Moulton Hill, which was near where Chelsea 
Bridge commences. It was thirty-five feet high. The name 
is from Robert Moulton, a famous ship-builder, who was here 
in 1631. He was a member of the first board of selectmen, 
one of the first representative delegation, and was, in every 
respect, a valuable citizen. Neur this hill, or on the point 
now a portion of the Navy Yard, the British army landed. 
On the left is Bunker Hill. This name is from an early citi- 
zen, George Bunker, a man of wealth and character. He 
was here in 1634, and was assigned land extending from 
Main Street on the south, over the hill back of it to the north, 
to Mystic River. His proportion in allotments of land for 
several years is among the largest. His descendants were 
numerous, and one of his sons was a clergyman. In answer 
to inquiries, I informed Mr. Froude when he was here, of 
these facts, and that the name Bunker Hill was from George 
Bunker, and is found on Charlestown records and in deeds of 
land all through the colonialera. I was surprised to see Mr. 
Froude’s statement that he could not learn, when he was in 
America, the origin of the name of Bunker Hill. Bunker Hill 
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was one hundred and ten feet high. On its northern acclivity, 
the British built a fortress of remarkable strength. Here the 
fighting ended on the evening of the 19th of April, and here 
the battle closed on the afternoon of the 17th of June. 

The high land rising from the settled part of the town was 
not known, prior to the d: ay of the battle, by a particular name. 
It was, like Bunker Hill and Moulton’s Hill, covered with 
orchards and pasture grounds. On the portion near the 
monument were Russell's Pasture, Green’s Pasture, and 
Breed’s Pasture. I have not met the term ‘* Breed’s Hill” 
before the date of 1775, either in the Charlestown records, 
the Middlesex county records, or in private letters; but saw it 
for the first time in a letter giving an account of the battle. 
It soon came into use. The name is from a respectable citizen 
who was a large land-owner here. I am aware that Colonel 
Prescott, in his letter of Aug. 25, 1775, says that he “ re- 
ceived orders to march to Breed’s Hill’’; but this must have 
been an inadvertence. He was certainly ordered to Bunker 
Hill. The eastern side sloped to low land, on which were 
clay pits and marsh, which has been filled up. Beyond this, 
or along the margin of the Mystic, the land became higher, 
and so continued from Moulton’s Point to the base of Bunker 
Hill. It is the surface of to-day. 

Thirty years ago I searched the town archives, the State 
archives, and several public libraries for a map of Charles- 
town of the date of 1775, or before that year, but un- 
successfully. Nor has there yet been found, of that date, 
more than plans of parts of the town. At that time, I suc- 
ceeded in getting from England a map published on a sheet, 
under the following title: ** A Plan of the Action at Bunker’s 
Hill, on the 17th of June, 1775, between His Majesty’s 
Troops, under the Command of Major General Howe, and 
the Rebel Forces; by Lieutenant Page of the Engineers, who 
acted as Aide-de-Camp to General Howe in that action. 
N. B. The Ground Plan is from an Actual Survey by Captain 
Montresor.”’ 

Captain Montresor was subsequently (Sparks’s Washing- 
ton, IV., 105) an aide-de-camp of General Howe. 

This map was published in 1777. The author, Lieutenant 
Page, was an engineer of the royal navy. On account of the 
wounds he then “received, he had leave of absence, and was 
in England in January, 1776. ‘This gentleman,” says the 
London “Chronicle,” Jan. 11, 1776, “is the only one now liv- 
ing of those who acted as aides-de-camp to General Howe, so 
great was the slaughter of officers that day. He particularly 
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distinguished himself in the storming of the redoubt, for 
which he received General Howe’s thanks.” He was on the 
field for months after the action, and doubtless often visited 
the redoubt which he helped to storm. He would be likely 
to master the details of the battle. Thus his profession as an 
engineer, and his services as a soldier, qualified him in a 
peculiar manner for the work of preparing a plan of the bat- 
tle. He also, from his own observations and the plans of 
others, published, in 1777, a Plan of Boston, showing the 
British works. The first American engravings of this Plan 
of Boston and of the battle were made on copper plate for 
the “ Siege of Boston,” published in 1849. 

In 1794, C. Stedman, of London, published a “ History of 
the American War.” He also served under General Howe. 
This work has elaborate plans of the more important battles 
of the revolutionary war. One of them is entitled, * A Plan 
of the Action at Bunker's Hill, on the 17th of June, 1775. 
Between His Majesty’s troops, under the command of Major 
General Howe, and the American Forces: engraved for Sted- 
man’s History of the War. Published by the Author, April 
12th, 1793.” This is the whole title. It does not say 
that the ground-plan was from an actual survey, or that the 
plan was drawn by an engineer. On comparing, however, 
the engraving of which I had a copy, of 1777, with that of 
1793, I found that the plate of the former had only been 
altered in the title, but that the rest of it had been retained 
and used for the history. This is the copy that was best 
known in America. It is what is termed the “ Stedman 
Map,” or the “Stedman Plan.” It is here before you. 
No other map of an authentic or elaborate character, and 
only those displayed on this frame, appeared for nearly « 
quarter of a century. Then ** The Gleaner,” a newspaper 
published in Wilkesbarre, by Charles Miner, had an article 
relative to a plan of the battle of Bunker Hill, “taken by a 
British officer at the time, who was in the engagement.” It 
was a manuscript found in an old drawer, and was a portion 
of the captured baggage of an officer of the British army. 
The article says: ‘* This probably is the only accurate plan of 
that memorable battle in existence. It ought certainly to be 
engraved.” 

Following this suggestion, the ‘ Analectic Magazine,” for 
February, 1818, printed a fac-simile of this plan. The editor 
says: “It has been submitted to many respectable inhabi- 
tants of Boston, Charlestown, and the vicinity, some engaged 
in the action of that memorable day, others spectators of it: 
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all of whom concur in pronouncing it to be correct, with 
trivial exceptions. Its general accuracy has been approved 
by Governor Brooks, General Dearborn, Dr. Dexter, the 
Hon. Mr. Winthrop, and Mr. Prescott, son of the Colonel 
Prescott who first marked out the entrenchments in the 
night of the 16th of June, which he afterwards contributed 
so ably to defend. Dr. Bartlett, of Charlestown, on examin- 
ing the plan, pointed out the station of a man-of-war— the 
‘Somerset,’ 74— to be directly. between Boston and Charles- 
town, whence she could batter the American Redoubt.” The 
title is as follows: **Sketch of the Action on the Heights of 
Charlestown, June 17, 1775, between His Majesty’s Troops, 
under the command of Major-General Howe, and a large 
body of American Rebels. Copied by J. A. Chapman from 
an original sketch taken by Henry De Berniere, of the 14th 
Regiment of Infantry, now in the hands of J. Cist, Esq. En- 
graved by Kneass, Young, & Co., for the * Analectic Maga- 
zine.’ Published by M. Thomas, Philad*.” A copy of this 
is on the frame before you. 

The editor of the ‘* Port Folio” also procured an engray- 
ing of it, by Mr. Fairman. A proof-sheet was submitted to 
General Henry Dearborn, who served as a captain in the 
battle. He indicated what he regarded as a few errors, which 
he corrected in red, “ without removing what appeared to 
him amiss, as it was deemed unnecessary to disturb the 
original.” This plan appeared in this shape, — that is, the red 
on the map, —in the * Port Folio” for March, 1818, as “drawn 
by Henry de Berniere, Tenth Royal Infantry.” A copy of 
this is on the frame. In the points of the redoubt and 
breastwork, of the rail fence on the declivity of Bunker 
Hill, of the landing of the main body of the British army and 
of the re-enforcements, and of the general movements of the 
action, it agrees, substantially, with the plan of Page. In 
these regards, the plans may be looked upon as invaluable 
testimony to each other's accuracy. Both have * Bunker 
Hill.” Berniere has “ Bunker” on both the hills, but does not 
give “ Breed’s Hill.” Page gives both names, but places them 
wrong, — that is, he puts “ Bunker’s Hill” where “ Breed’s 
Ifill” ought to be. Berniere has * School-House Hill,” which, 
on the crude map in ‘* Murray’s War in America,” 1782, 
before you, is called ** School Hill.” 

This plan of Berniere’s has been reproduced in this country 
several times since 1818, as may be seen in the copies before 
you. The testimonies to its accuracy by, among others, citi- 
zens of Charlestown, must have been confined to the general 
8 
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movements of the battle. The ground-plan was not from an 
actual survey, and though, in general, it bears a certain re- 
semblance to the place, yet in its detdil it is quite incorrect 
and unworthy of being followed as a guide. In spite of this, 
however, it appears to have been the only one used at the 
period of the building of the present monument. 

Down to this time, little if any attention appears to have 
been given to the plan of Page. The vital fact stated in its 
title, ‘that the ground-plan was from an actual survey, by 
Montresor, does not seem to have elicited a single remark. 
I know of no attempt to test its accuracy. It happened that, 
in 1848, Messrs. Felton and Parker, accomplished engineers, 
were employed by the city to survey and make a plan of 
Charlestown. The printed copy was drawn on the same scale 
as that of Page. In 1849, I had an engineer draw, on the 
plan of Felton and Parker, the plan of Page. This is before 
you. The shore-lines of the entire peninsula, and the 
principal streets, will be seen to coincide to such a degree as 
to inspire singular confidence in the survey of Montresor. 
Indeed, the correspondence i is remarkable. Is it to be sup- 
posed that Lieutenant Page would be less careful in delineat- 
ing the location of the redoubt, or of the breastwork, or of 
the rail fence, than Montresor had been in measuring the 
ground? Was not his reputation at stake? Is it possible 
that he could have been so derelict to his own honor as to 
have delineated, for the redoubt which he aided to storm, a 
fortification thrown up by the British? 

Because these questions must be answered in the negative, 
I am confident there is no difficulty in locating exactly the 
lines of the redoubt, the breastwork, and the rail fence. It 
is only necessary to compare contemporary accounts with the 
accurate survey of Montresor, and the plan of Page, and 
mark out the result on the ground. 

The authorities agree substantially in their description of 
the redoubt, marked out on the night of the 16th of June, 
by Colonel Richard Gridley. The committee of safety, in 
a narrative drawn up by Rev. Peter Thacher, from infor- 
mation communicated by Colonel Prescott and others in the 
battle, term it “a small redoubt about eight rods square.’ 
Rev. John Martin was in the battle, and he states that it 
was “ten rods long and eight rods wide.” The account 
in * Rivington’s Gazette,” a Tory paper, says (Aug. 3, 
1775) “that it was seven or eight rods square.” The 
front, or south side, faced the settled portion of the town, 
and had projecting angles; the north side had a sally-port, 
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protected by a blind. This is laid down by Page and Ber- 
niere. 

This work was unfinished when the beautiful morning of 
the 17th of June dawned. The British ship * Preston” 
was moored in Charles River, and her log-book says of 
the weather at 4 a.m., “ Light airs and alm.” It has the 
same record at 12M. It says also: “ At four, we observed 
the rebels were entrenching upon a hill which commanded 
Boston.’ Then a cannonade began which, with intervals, 
continued during the forenoon. Colonel Prescott says: “ I 
found it necessary to draw a line about twenty rods in length 
from the fort northerly.”” He here threw up earth-works. 
The committee of safety describe this line as “a small breast- 
work extending from the north side of the redoubt to the 
bottom of the hill”; or to the low, sloughy land. This was 
about 300 feet. The direction of this line of defence is laid 
down by Page and by Berniere. Page, being the most accu- 
rate, is relied on as to the site. 

There are references to a slight defence along a cartway on 
the south side, or the right of the redoubt; and, on Ber- 
niere’s plan, to a barn, the fire from which was silenced by « 
portion of the 47th regiment. 

Such were the American entrenchments at about one 
o'clock. Then the king’s troops landed in splendid order at 
Moulton’s Point, behind Moulton’s Hill, and there formed in 
three columns. Colonel Prescott, seeing these movements 
“on the north-easterly point from the fort,” says, Aug. 25, 
1775: “I ordered the train, with two field-pieces, to go and 
oppose them, and the Connecticut forces to support them.” 
He does not say that he ordered a line of defence to be com- 
menced at the base of Bunker Hill. Captain John Chester, 
July 22, 1775, however, says: ** They,” the British, ** were 
very near Mystic River, and, by their movements, had deter- 
mined to outflank our men, and surround them and the fort. 
But our officers in command, soon perceiving their intention, 
ordered a large party of men (chiefly Connecticut) to leave 
the fort, and march down and oppose the enemy’s right wing. 
This they did; and had time to form somewhat regularly be- 
hind a fence, half of stone and two rayles of wood. Here 
Nature had formed something of a breastwork, or else there 
had been a ditch many years agone. They grounded arms, 
and went to a neighboring parallel fence, and brought rayles 
and made a slight fortification against musket ball.” ‘The 
express, dated June 18, 1775, printed in the ‘“ New York 
Gazette,” of June 26, has this relation: “The provincial 
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centries discovered the regulars marching upon their left 
wing. Upon notice of this given to the centry of the Con- 
necticut forces posted on that w ing; Captain Knowlton, of 
Ashford, with 400 of the said forces, immediately repaired to 
and pulled up a post and rail fence, and, carrying the post and 
rails to another fence, put them together for a breastwork.” 
While Captain Knowlton was doing this, between two and 
three o'clock, Colonels Stark and "Reed reached the field. 
Stark posted his forces on the left of Knowlton, extending 
this line of defence to and on the beach, throwing up there a 
wall of stones. Reed posted his men between Knowlton and 
Stark. Of this “Hampshire force,” ‘Colonel Prescott says 
that it “lined a fence at the distance of three-score rods back 
of the fort, partly to the north.”” According to the plan of 
Page, this line would run through the present burial-ground 
and the piece of land on which the Prescott school-house 
stands. As to the location of this line, in general terms, the 
plan of Berniere and the language of Prescott agree with the 
line of Page. The most reliable authorities also agree in 
ascribing the credit of beginning this line to Captain Knowl- 
ton, who wasa born soldier. It was, according to Page, 
about nine hundred feet in length. 

Knowlton, Stark, and Reed were, at the least, an hour in 
making this rail and hay protection. General Howe and his 
command were behind Moulton Hill; and, with his glass, he 
might have seen the beginning and the progress of this 
defence. He might have driven off the troops who were 
doing this. He might have applied for a gunboat or for a 
frigate to move up the Mystic, and their guns could have 
enfiladed this line. But General Howe did nothing to inter- 
rupt this work. No gunboat moved up Mystic River until 
after the battle was over. 

Thus the Americans were left undisturbed in this line of 
defence, against which the flower of the British army were 
led. This consisted of the battalion of Grenadiers and the 
battalion of Light Infantry. It was a custom to select from 
each regiment the tallest and finest-looking men to form a 
company. They were called Grenadiers. They occupied the 
right of the battalion when in line, and led in attack. They 
were distinguished by a high cap, and other peculiarities in 
dress. In this way, the Light Infantry companies also were 
composed. On the 2d of June, “the Grenadiers and Light 
Infantry of the different corps ” were ordered ‘ to encamp 
immediately on the Common’’; and, on the 15th, the regi- 
. ments who had not completed their Grenadiers and Light 
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Infantry companies with officers were ordered to do it im- 
mediately. Hence several of the regiments —among them 
the 23d, or Welsh Fusileers— had only their Grenadiers, or 
Light Infantry Companies, in the battle. 

At about three o’clock, the British columns moved forward 
to attack the entrenchments, — the Grenadiers and Light In- 
fantry, under General Howe, along the high ground by the 
Mystic. towards the rail fence; and another division, under 
General Pigot, on the south-eastern side, up the hill towards 
the redoubt and breastwork. ‘The provincials,” Jefferson, 
then in Congress, wrote, July 5, 1775, ‘sustained two at- 
tacks in their trenches, and twice repulsed the ministerial 
forces with immense slaughter. The third attack ... the 
provincials gave ground.” ‘The evidence as to the simulta- 
neous character of the main movements on the redoubt and 
the rail fence, both American and British, is clear and con- 
clusive. Thus, John Burnham says: ‘* Troops at the rail 
fence did not fire until after the fire began at the fort.” E. 
Bancroft says: ** There was about four “minutes firing in the 
redoubt before opening from the rail fence.’ The Prescott 
MS. (Butler’s History of Groton, p. 339, by the family, 
from bdsomation from Colonel Prescott) says: ‘* The British 
were twice repulsed with great loss from the redoubt and 
from the fence. . . . They made a third attack, with great 
spirit, on the redoubt and at the fence. The redoubt was 
entered on the southern or south-eastern side, and at the same 
time the enemy advanced between the breastwork and the 
rail fence, to the rear of the redoubt.” Judge Prescott 
writes of the third attack: ‘The artillery was directed to 
the opening between the breastwork and the rail fence ; and, 
from the position they took, they raked the breastwork, ‘drove 
the men into the redoubt, and did much execution within it. 
The Grenadiers and Infantry advanced, under the command 
of Generals Howe, Clinton, and Pigot, upon the southern and 
eastern side of the redoubt, making their attack on three 
sides of it at the same time.’”’ Stedman (British), in his 
** History of the War” (Vol. I., 129), says: ‘* Another error 
certainly was, that, instead of confining our attack to the 
left wing only (the rail fence), the assault was made on the 
whole front. Their left was covered with nothing more than 
a breastwork of rails and hay, easy to be scrambled over; and 
behind it was an open hill which commanded their redoubt 
and lines.” 

The closing scene between four and five o’clock is sketched 
in a joint letter written by two excellent Connecticut officers, 
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Captain John Chester and Lieutenant Samuel B. Webb. 
This is dated “ Cambridge, June 19, 1775. Monday morn- 
ing, nine o'clock.” They were in the same company which 
they led from Cambridge. They reached the line of the rail 
fence on the third attack of the British. They say: * On 
our march down, we met many of our worthy friends, 
wounded, sweltering in their blood, carried on the shoulders 
by their fellow-soldiers. Judge you what must be our feel- 
ings at this shocking spectac le; the orders were, ‘ press on, 
press on, our brethren are suffering, and will be cut off.” We 
pushed on, and came into the field of battle, thro’ the can- 
nonading of the ships,— bombs, chain-shot, ring-shot, and 
double-headed shot flew as thick as hailstones, ‘bat thank 
Heaven few of our men suffered by them; but when we 
mounted the summit, where the engagement was, — Good 
God, how the balls flew! I freely acknowledge I never had 
such a tremor come over me before. We descended the hill 
(Bunker Hill) into the field of battle, and began our fire very 
briskly ; the regulars fell in great plenty ; but, to do them 
justice, they kept a grand front, and stood their ground nobly. 
Twice before this time they gave way, but not long before we 
saw numbers mounting the walls of our fort, —on which our 
men in the fort were ordered to fire, and make a swift re- 
treat. We covered their retreat till they came up with us, 
by a brisk fire from our small-arms. The dead and wounded 
lay on every side of me; their groans were piercing, indeed ; 
tho’ long before this time, I believe, the fear of death had 
quitted almost every breast. They had now possession of our 
fort and four field-pieces, and by much the advantage of the 
ground.” (Siege of Boston, fourth edition, pp. 415, 416.) 
Captain Chester, in a subsequent letter (Siege of Boston, 391), 
is more definite as to the place where they fought, and the 
manner of fighting. He says: * July 22, 1775. We joined 
our army on the right of the centre, just by a poor stone fence, 
two or three feet high and very thin, so that the bullets came 
through. Here we lost our regularity, as every company had 
done before us, and fought as they did, every man loading 
and firing as fast as he could.” 

The provincials retreated over Bunker Hill by the “ Nar- 
row Pass’”’ to the main land. The British advanced to this 
hill, and from it cannonaded the provincials. At five o’clock 
General Howe was in full possession of the peninsula. 

The British general immediately made use of the redoubt. 
This is seen by the orders issued from time to time in ref- 
erence to it. They are found in Adjutant Waller’s Orderly 
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Book,* kept during the summer on “ Charlestown Heights.” 
Thus, on the 19th of June, sentries were posted “in the re- 
doubt lately stormed by the troops’’; on the 20th, the redoubt 
was ordered “to be cleaned out, and a shed erected for shel- 
tering the guard placed there’’; on the 21st, the posts and 
rails were ordered “ to be carried into the redoubt and piled 
up in order”; on the 23d of June, it was ordered that the 
guard of the stormed redoubt should, for the future, consist 
only of a corporal and six men; on the 2d of July, there 
were directions about firing ‘* three cannon from the stormed 
redoubt”’; on the 5th of August, all the working tools were 
ordered “to be lodged in the rebel redoubt”’ ; on the 4th of 
September, the alarm guns were removed “from thu rebel 
redoubt’’?; and on the 26th of October is this order: ‘ The 
45th and 2d Light Infantry will garrison the rebel redoubt.” 
Thus the redoubt was constantly used by the British army 
during the summer, and then was garrisoned for the winter ; 
and Lieutenant Page, as has been imagined and asserted, 
could not have delineated on Montresor’s accurate ground- 
plan a fortification of magnitude and form which the British 
constructed on the site of the redoubt, and named it ** War- 
ren’s Redoubt.” There was no such fortification built when 
he was here. Beyond a doubt, he placed on his map the 
work planned by Gridley, the breastwork drawn by Prescott, 
and the line of rail fence begun by Knowlton. 

The authorities which determine these renowned localities 
are as exact and satisfactory as the contemporary descriptions 
of them are clear and definite. They were not made to 
sustain a fanciful theory of the battle, nor in aid of the 
claims set up for a sacs but they were made in 
the sole interest of truth. They are historical evidence of 
the highest order. It is not too severe to characterize it 
as a piece of presumption for any one to write of this battle 
and neglect, much less to ignore, such a line of authority. 

Besides the plans I have commented on, there are on this 
frame copies of all the pictures of the battle I know of — 


* This is a manuscript in the possession of the Society. It is bound in parch- 
ment. It has on its covers “Theodore Dwight, Jr.. New York. This book was 
found in an old house in the city, after having remained packed away for many 
years.—T. D., Jr.” On the last cover is: “ T. Dwight, Jr., Oct. 18, 1828.” On 
the fly leaf is the following: ‘‘ Lieutenant and Adjutant Waller’s Orderly Book, 
commencing at Boston the twenty- second day of May, and ending the twenty- 
sixth day of January, 1776.” The head line over the order of May 22, 1775, is: 
“General Gage’s and Major Pitcairne’s Orders, Boston Camp, 1775, May 22.’ 
The head line of the first order after the battle is: ‘“ June 18, Charlestown Hill. 
General Howe’s Orders.” The citations in the text are from this authority. 
Some of them may be found in the “ Siege of Boston,” p. 881. 
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from the crudest of those of 1775, to the artistic produc- 
tions of Trumbull and of Carter; also, all the maps of 
Boston and its environs, in 1775 and 1776. The one in 
French has the earliest engraving of the pine-tree flag I 
have met. But I will detain the Society only by remarks on 
a copy of the original engraving of a picture entitled: “ An 
exact view of the late battle at Charlestown, June 17, 1775. 
In which an advanced party of about 700 Provincials stood 
an attack made by eleven regiments and a train of artillery, 
and, after an engagement of two hours, retreated to their 
main body at Cambridge, leaving eleven hundred of the enemy 
killed and wounded on the field.” This has the following : 
**B: Romanes in Are incidet.”” It was published on a sheet 
in 1775. It is twenty inches by twelve in size. 

The right of the picture is well filled to its whole height 
with a representation of a large tree then growing in Charles- 
town. One of the original maps of Boston and environs on 
the frame is from the ** American Neptune,” which I lent to 
the late Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, M.D. He had engraved from 
this the map in his * Topographical and Historical Descrip- 
tion of Boston,” and the large chart of the harbor. Its title 
is, “A Chart of the Harbor of Boston, composed from different 
surveys, but principally from that taken in 1769, by Mr. 
George Callender, late master of His Majesty’s ship ‘ Rom- 
ney.’ This chart has on it: * Published according to act of 
Parliament, by J. P. W. De Barres, Esq., August 5, 1775.” 
It has delineated on it the military works around Boston. 
In the directions for sailing from Spectacle Island up the 
harbor, it has this: ** Keep a remarkable large tree in Charles- 
town,” &c. This shows that the artist of the battle did full 
justice to this feature of the town, however he may have done 
with perspective. 

The ‘* Pennsylvania Magazine,” for September, has a pic- 
ture evidently the same as Roman’s, with the following title: 
“A Correct View of the late Battle in Charlestown, June 17, 
1775.” It was engraved for this magazine by “ Aitkin, Sculp.” 
It is much smaller. There is no acknowledgment or descrip- 
tion in the text. 

The place where Warren fell can be ascertained from a 
map of Charlestown, made in 1818, by Peter Tufts, — the 
earliest I know of. It ison this frame. It has the first monu- 
ment, built by King Solomon’s Lodge, in memory of Warren 
and his associates, and dedicated in 1794. The address on 
that occasion was delivered by John Soley, Esq. I talked 
much with him on the battle. He informed me that it was 
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the design to place the monument on the place where Warren 
fell. To determine this there was a meeting of the survivors 
of the battle on the ground, who fixed on the spot where the 
monument stood. It was a few rods west of the present 
monument, outside of the enclosure, and in Concord Street. 
It was a Tuscan pillar, built of wood, eighteen feet high, 
raised on a brick pedestal eight feet square, and rising ten 
feet from the ground. The pillar terminated in a gilt urn, 
bearing the inscription “J. W., aged 35,” — entwined with 
masonic emblems. The appearance of this monument and 
the ground is represented in the following engraving from 
the * Analectic Magazine,” for March, 1818, where it is said 
that “it was taken on Breed’s Hill, and may be depended 
upon for its accuracy.” 





By far the most interesting event connected with this 
monument was the reception here of ‘* The Nation’s Guest,” 
General Lafayette, in 1824, in the presence of the municipal 
authorities, the military, and a great concourse of citizens. 
Among these were veterans of the Revolution, survivors of 
the battle, —such as Brooks, Dearborn, and the then Gov- 
ernor, Eustis. In such presence, Dr. Abraham R. Thompson 
made the following noble address to Lafayette : — 


Sir, —In behalf of the inhabitants of Charlestown, the Committee 
of Arrangements present their respectful salutations to General Lafay- 
9 
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ette, and bid him a cordial welcome to this town. This joyful occa- 
sion revives high national feelings and recollections, and touches the 
springs of gratitude by reminding us of that interesting period of our 
history which gave to our country a gallant hero, and to the rights of 
mankind a steadfast champion. While we participate in the thrill of 
delight which everywhere hails the visit of our illustrious friend, we 
cannot suppress the peculiar emotion of our hearts on receiving you, 
Sir, on the memorable heights of Bunker; on this holy ground, i im- 
mortalized by the deeds, and sacred to the manes of Revolutionary 
Heroes. Over these heights Liberty once moved in blood and tears ; 
her chariot on wheels of fire. Now she comes in her car of peace and 
glory, drawn by the affections of a happy people, to erown on these 
same heights, with civic honors, a favorite son, whose early strength 
was given to her sacred struggles, and whose riper years’ are now 
permitted to behold the splendor of her triumphs. In the fulness of 
our hearts we give thanks to Almighty God who has guided and 
guarded your high career of peril and renown. 

Permit us, beloved General, again to welcome you to our bosoms, 
to express our ardent hopes that your valuable life mi ay be prolonged 
to the utmost limits of earthly happiness ; that the land which has been 
enriched with the dew of your youth may be honored as the asylum of 
your old age; that the country which now blends your fame with the 
mild lustre of Washington may henceforth hail you as a citizen of 
Washington’s country ; and that, during the residue of your years, you 
may live amidst the attentions, as you forever live in the hearts, of a 
grateful and admiring people. 


Lafayette— his secretary, M. Lavasseur, says — was 
much moved by this address, and his emotion was communi- 
cated to the bystanders.” He replied: — 


With profound reverence, Sir, I tread this sacred ground, where the 
blood of American patriots, the blood of Warren and. his companions, 
early and gloriously spilled, roused the energies of three millions, has 
now insured the happiness of ten millions, and many other millions of 
men to come. It has called both American continents to Republican 
independence, and has awakened the nations of Europe to a sense, and 
in future, I hope, to the practice, of their rights. Such have been the 
effects of a resistance to oppression, which was, by many pretended 
wise men of the times, called rashness, while it was duty, virtue; and 
has been a signal for the emancipation of mankind. 

I beg you, Sir, and the corporation and citizens of Charlestown, to 
accept the homage of my gratitude for your kind welcome, and for the 
old sentiments of affection and respect which for so many years I have 
entertained towards this town. 


This pregnant answer “ was received,” Lafayette’s secre- 
tary says, “by the acclamations of the multitude and the 
- roar of artillery. ” The original manuscript of this reply was 
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presented to Dr. Thompson by our late associate, the Hon. 
Edward Everett, with the following interesting letter : — 


Edward Everett to Abraham R. Thompson. 
Winter-HItt, CHARLESTOWN, 
29th August, 1826. 

My peEAR Sir,—On the day of the reception of Lafayette on 
Bunker's Hill, I had the honor to meet him at dinner at Governor 
Eustis’s, in company with a very large party. Being very near the 
General, he entered into conversation with me on the subject of his 
visit to Bunker's Hill, and expressed himself much affected and de- 
lighted with his reception on that ever memorable spot. On my allud- 
ing to the gratification felt by the citizens at seeing and hearing him 
on that spot, he expressed an anxiety that what he had said in reply to 
your impressive address might be published correctly in the news- 
papers. I observed to him, that the best way to effect this object 
would be for him to commit to writing, from recollection, the substance 
of what he had said, and that I would take care that it was correctly 
printed. He was pleased with this suggestion, though there seemed to 
be no chance to carry it into execution, for he was not left alone a 
moment; and when he left the Governor’s, where a party of eighty 
gentlemen were paying him assiduous attentions, he was to go to a large 
party of ladies and gentlemen at Mr. Sears’s, in Boston, in the evening. 
He said, however, that he was determined, if possible, to steal aside for 
a moment for this object. In the evening, I met him at Mr. Sears’s, and 
asked him if he had succeeded. He took from his pocket the paper 
accompanying this letter, and then containing only what is written in ink. 
“ This,” said he, “is all they gave me time to write at the Governor’s, but 
it wants another sentence.” Desirous to get from him the whole of this 
interesting reply, I urged him to finish it, with his pencil, on the spot. 
He was then surrounded by ladies and gentlemen pressing forward to be 
introduced to him, but said that, if I would make his apology, he would 
turn his back on the company and write the concluding sentence. This 
he did, in pencil, and from this memorandum his reply was printed in 
the papers; with one or two verbal changes, which the General de- 
sired to have made, to put it into the English idiom which, after forty 
years’ disuse of our language, had partly escaped him. 

The distinguished part, dear Sir, which you took on the interesting 
occasion of the reception of “The Nation’s Guest” on the sacred soil 
of Bunker’s Hill, entitles you to this little memorial of the man and of 
the day, which I beg you to receive also as a small token of the sincere 
respect of 

Your faithful and obliged friend, 


Epwarp EVERETT. 
ABRAHAM R. THompson, M. D. 


I shall have the pleasure to invite you to repair to the site 
of the redoubt, to that of the breastwork, and to the line of 
the rail-fence protection, which I have had indicated on the 
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ground, by engineers, according to the accurate plan of Lieu- 
tenant Page; and after the inspection of these I hope you 
will all return here. I now beg to submit, without reading, 
a few contributions to the history of the battle, — American 
and British,— to be published with the proceedings of this 
meeting, if they shall be deemed appropriate. 

The foremost contribution, in every respect, is Judge Wil- 
liam Prescott’s —the son of Colonel Prescott — account of 
the battle. It is the great character behind it that makes this 
manus:zript a high authority. It is a careful copy of a paper, 
in his handwriting, which he presented to our late illustrious 
associate, Jared Sparks; who, with ‘a generosity that was 
characteristic, gave me permission to take a copy. This 
was done Jan. 28, 1848. It has not been printed. It is 
quite different from what, in a late account of the battle, 
is called ** The Prescott Manuscript.” This, written by mem- 
bers of the family, may be found in Butler’s History of 
Groton, p. 330. Accompanying the present account, is an 
important letter written by Judge Prescott to Colonel Samuel 
Swett, in 1838, on the question “of command. 

[The papers submitted by Mr. Frothingham are here 
printed. } 


Judge Prescott’s Account of the Battle of Bunker Hill. 


On the 16th of June, 1775, the commander-in-chief, General Ward, 
placed under the command of Colonel William Prescott, of Pepperell, 
an officer who had distinguished himself in the war of 1756, three Mas- 
sachusetts regiments * and a company of one hundred and twenty men 
from Connecticut, commanded by Captain Knowlton, a brave officer who 
afterward fell in the service, with written orders to proceed that night 
to Bunker Hill, and build such fortifications as he and Colonel Gridley, 
an experienced and scientific engineer appointed to accompany him, 
should judge best adapted to its defence, and as could be put in a con- 
dition to protect his men the next morning, — the detachment not to 
move till evening, and the orders not to be communicated before they 
had passed Charlestown Neck. 

The detachment was drawn up on Cambridge Common a little after 
sunset, when a fervent and impressive prayer, it was said, was made 
by Dr. Langdon, Presideut of Harvard College ; and as soon as day- 
light was gone, about nine o’clock, it marched from the Common under 
the command of Colonel Prescott, who, after passing the Neck, called 
Colonel Gridley and the field officers around him, communicated his 
orders, and consulted them as to the plan intended for the fortification. 





* Colonel Prescott’s own, Colonel Frye’s, and Colonel Bridge’s regiments, 
and Captain Knowlton’s company, —in all about one thousand men. 
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Bunker Hill was named in the orders, but the whole height, it is said, 
was at that time often called by that general name, although the southern 
part was known by the neighbors [as], and more properly called Breed’s 
Hill. After some discussion the southern part, now known as Breed’s 
Hill, was determined on. It was thought to be the place intended, as 
well as the best position. The consultation caused a delay of about 
half an hour. Colonel Prescott led the detachment directly to Breed’s 
Hill, where Colonel Gridley immediately laid out a redoubt about eight 
rods square, and a breastwork extending from it northerly toward 
Mystic River. It was after eleven o’clock when they commenced 
building the redoubt. 

Colonel Prescott, apprehensive that they might be discovered and 
attacked by the enemy in the night, before the works were in a condi- 
tion to cover his men, accompanied an officer two or three times to the 
margin of the river, to satisfy himself that they had not been discov- 
ered, and was delighted to hear “ All is well” drowsily repeated by 
the watch on board the king’s ships. Daylight made the discovery. 
A heavy cannonade then commenced from Copp’s Hill and the ships in 
Charles River, which much annoyed them, but did not materially retard 
their work. By nine o'clock, it became evident the enemy were pre- 
paring to cross the river, and attack the redoubt. The officers now 
came to Colonel Prescott, represented that their men had brought no 
provisions with them, had been on severe fatigue all night, and were 
dissatisfied, and in no condition for action; and urged him to send to 
the commander-in-chief and request him to relieve them according to 
his engagement, or at least to send a reénforcement and provisions. 
The colonel at once told them he would never consent to their being 
relieved; the fortifications were the works of their hands, and they 
should have the honor of defending them, which they could well do 
without any assistance; but he would send for reénforcements and 
refreshments, and had no doubt they would be promptly sent. ‘They 
were satisfied. He accordingly despatched two men in the course of 
the forenoon to headquarters,— the last Major, afterwards Governor, 
Brooks. The latter procured an order for Colonels Stark and Reed 
of the New Hampshire line to march their regiments to his assistance. 
They arrived just at the commencement of the battle, and posted their 
regiments at the rail fence, on the left of the redoubt, where they were 
most needed, and where they fought with great spirit. The com- 
pany commanded by Captain Knowlton was posted at the southern 
part of the rail fence (on the left) next to the breastwork, and the three 
Massachusetts regiments in the redoubt and at the breastwork, except- 
ing one company which was stationed first in Charlestown, and after- 
wards at a rail fence south of the redoubt. This company retired into 
the redoubt during the action. No provisions were received, and the 
works were left to the defence of the brave meu who built them, already 
exhausted by hunger and fatigue. The cannonade was a severe trial 
to raw soldiers who had never heard the sound of artillery, and unfor- 
tunately a private was killed, outside of the works, early in theday. To 
inspire them with confidence, Colonel Prescott himself mounted the 
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parapet, walked leisurely backwards and forwards, examining the works 
and giving directions to the officers; and one of his captains, under- 
standing his motive, did the same thing while superintending the labors 
of his company. It had the effect intended. The men soon became 
indifferent to the fire of the artillery, which, though incessant, did but 
little injury to them or the works. 

The first detachment of the British landed at Morton’s Pvint, in 
Charlestown, about noon, under General Howe, who, observing the 
numbers on Breed’s Hill, and advancing to it, as he thought, sent to 
Governor Gage for a reénforcement, which arrived a little after the 
first detachment, probably something after two o'clock. General 
Howe had the command of the whole; Brigadier-General Pigot was 
second in command. The action commenced between two.and three 
o'clock in the afternoon. The day was clear and very hot. The 
British advanced in two divisions, — their right under General Howe 
against the rail fence; and the left, and largest division, under General 
Pigot, against the redoubt. 

As soon as Colonel Prescott perceived that the enemy were in 
motion, he went round the works to encourage and animate his inex- 
perienced soldiers; assured them the red coats would never reach the 
redoubt if they would observe his directions, — withhold their fire until 
he gave the order, take good aim, and be particularly careful not to 
shoot over their heads; aim at their hips. After this round, he took 
his post in the redoubt, well satisfied his men would do their duty. A 
few muskets only were discharged befure he gave the order. The 
British advanced in line in good order, rather slowly, but with a confi- 
dent, imposing air, pausing occasionally on their march, to let their 
artillery prepare the way, and firing as they advanced. Colonel Prescott 
waited till they had approached within eight rods, as he judged, of the 
redoubt, and then gave the order “to fire.” There was a simultaneous 
discharge from the redoubt and breastwork, and nearly the whole front 
rank of the enemy fell, and the. whole body was brought to a stand for 
an instant. The fire was continued by the Americans and briskly 
returned by the British for a few minutes, and then they retreated 
precipitately to the foot of the hill. Colonel Prescott said they had 
commenced firing too soon, and generally fired over the heads of his 
troops ; and, as they were partially covered by the works, but few 
were killed or wounded. The right of the British, under General 
Howe, advanced at the same time upon the Americans posted at the 
rail fence and on the beach, who received them with equal spirit, and, 
by their deadly fire, compelled them also to retreat. 

Colonel Prescott, aware that the attack would soon be renewed, 
availed himself of this interval to praise and congratulate his new 
soldiers on their good conduct and success, and to inspire them with 
confidence in themselves, and renewed his caution to reserve their fire 
till he gave the command. He found them in high spirits, elated by 
the retreat of the enemy, —the regulars were no longer invincible in 
their eyes. The British were soon rallied, and again gallantly advanced 
to the assault, in the same order as before, firing as they approached 
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within musket shot of the works. The Americans now withheld their 
fire till the enemy were supposed to have approac shed within five or six 
rods of the redoubt, and then the order was given. ‘The discharge was 
simultaneous the whole length of the line, and although more destruc- 
tive, as Colonel Prescott thought, than on the former assault, the enemy 
stood the first shock, and continued to advance and fire with great spirit ; 
but, before reaching the redoubt, the continuous, well-directed fire of 
the Americans compelled them to give way, and they retreated a second 
time in greater disorder than before. Their officers were seen remon- 
strating, threatening, and even pricking and striking the soldiers, to 
urge them on, butin vain. Colonel Prescott spoke of it as a continued 
stream of fire from his whole line, from the first discharge until the 
retreat. The ground in front of the works was covered with the dead 
and wounded, some lying within a few yards. The right wing of the 
British was again repulsed from the rail fence, and with great slaughter. 
Nearly the whole front rank was swept away by the first fire of the 
Americans, so that General Howe was seen standing almost alone, two 
of his aids having fallen by his side, if my recollection serves me. This 
was a triumph, and was feit as such by the soldiers ; but it was destined 
to be short-lived. The interval was now longer, and Colonel Prescott 
again went among his men, encouraging and assuring them their enemies 
could never be rallied again if they were once more driven back. They 
cheered him ; said they were ready for the red coats again. Not a man 
was seen to shrink from his duty, although the scene was new to most 
of them, and many of their companions were lying dead around them. 
Colonel Prescott, however, foresaw with great concern that their ammu- 
nition must be nearly exhausted, and, on conferring with his officers, 
found his worst apprehensions confirmed. He learned from them that 
the men had little, almost no, ammunition left, and he knew that they 
were destitute of bayonets. A few artillery cartridges were discovered, 
which he ordered to be opened, and the powder distributed among the 
soldiers, exhorting them not to waste a kernel of it, but to make it 
certain that every shot should ¢e//. He had sent to the commander-in- 
chief in the morning for ammunition, but it was not in the arsenal. 

During the battle, General Howe gave orders for burning Charlestown, 
under pretence that the Americans posted there fired on his troops. 
This wanton outrage irritated, but nothing intimidated, the Americans, 
and fortunately the wind soon after shifted, and blew the smoke from 
the hills. General Howe, exasperated by the repeated repulses of his 
troops, now determined to concentrate his forces on the redoubt, the 
principal post, and carry it with the bayonet. It was said his officers 
remonstrated against another attempt, as a useless waste of life, but he 
would not listen to them. However this may be, he wisely gave orders 
for the troops to disencumber themselves of their knapsacks, advance 
in column, and enter the redoubt with fixed bayonets, without firing a 
gun. General Clinton, observing from Copp’s Hill the former repulse, 
had come over as a volunteer, ‘and arrived just in season to render 

essential service in rallying and leading the disheartened troops to their 
last desperate assault. They were soon seen moving in column up the 
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hill, the officers encouraging and forcing them on. It was apparent 
that they did not move with the same confident air as in their former 
attacks. General Howe had put himself at their head, and was distin- 
guished, as he approached, by his figure and gallant bearing. The 
artillery was directed to the opening between the breastwork and the 
rail fence, and, from the position they took, they raked the breastwork, 
drove the men into the redoubt, and did much execution within it. 
The grenadiers and infantry advanced under the command of Generals 
Howe, Clinton, and Pigot upon the southern and eastern sides of the 
redoubt, making the attack on three sides of it at the same time. A 
few straggling muskets only were discharged as they advanced. The 
Americans having, some only one, and none more than three or four, 
rounds of ammunition were now directed to ‘reserve their fire till the 
enemy were within twenty yards, when they poured on them a deadly 
volley, which made them waver for an instant, and then they sprang 
forward without returning it. The fire from the redoubts was continued 
for a few minutes, but soon slackened for want of ammunition, and the 
British advanced to the wall, which then served as a cover to the front 
ranks of their columns against the fire of-the Americans. Those of the 
latter who had no bayonets were ordered to retire to the back part of 
the redoubt, and fire on the enemy as they shew themselves on the 
parapet. The redoubt was entered at the southern side or angle. 
The first officer and whole front rank were shot down as they mounted, 
among them the gallant Major Pitcairn, as I have always understood. 
By this time, the ammunition of the Americans was wholly exhausted. 
The discovery of another cannon cartridge furnished powder for the 
last muskets that were fired. ‘The Americans, destitute of bayonets, 
had nothing but the butts of their guns to resist the entrance of the 
enemy with, and many of them used the barrels after the stocks were 
broken. The British had entered the redoubt, and were advancing, 
when Colonel Prescott ordered a retreat. He was among the last, and 
before leaving it was surrounded by the enemy who had entered, and 
had several passes with the bayonet made at his body, which he parried 
with his sword, of the use of which he had some knowledge. His 
banyan and waistcoat were pierced in several places, but he escaped 
unhurt. The men retired through the sallyport in the rear, and some 
jumped over the walls; they were met, and many killed by the fire of 
the British, who came round the angle of the redoubts, and who had 
turned the north-eastern end of the breastwork, and not a few, in 
passing the neck, by cannon and grape shot from the “Glasgow” 
and floating batteries that lay in Charles River. Here the brave 
McClary fell. There was no order in the retreat; every one saved 
himself as he best could, after leaving the works. 
Colonel Prescott always thought he could have maintained his post 
with the handful of men under his command, exhausted as they were 
by fatigue and hunger, if they had been supplied with sufficient ammu- 
nition and with bayonets. In their last attack, the British wavered 
under the first fire of the Americans, and if it could have been contin- 
‘ued, he felt confident they would have been repulsed, and would never 
have rallied again. 
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Before his return to Cambridge, Colonel Prescott repaired to head- 
quarters, reported his proceedings, the issue of the battle, which was 
already too well known, and received the thanks of the commander-in- 
chief, whom he found under great apprehension lest the enemy, encour- 
aged by success, should advance on Cambridge, where there was neither 
artillery, ammunition, nor disciplined troops to oppose them. Colonel 
Prescott assured him the enemy’s confidence would not be increased 
by the result of the battle, and offered to retake the hill that night, or 
perish in the attempt, if he would give him fifteen huudred men, three 
regiments, well equipped with ammunition and bayonets. The com- 
mander-in-chief thought, and probably justly, that the character and 
condition of his inexperienced army would not justify so bold a measure, 
and it may be doubted if so many bayonets could have been found. It 
was, however, afterwards seen that General Howe’s reception at Bunker 
Hill had converted a bold into a cautious if not timid officer, during 
the remainder of his command. 

A question has been made as to the command on the day of the 
battle. In a regularly organized army, this question could never have 
arisen, but in this case the orderly book of the commander-in-chief is 
silent, and there is no original document to be found to settle it. 
Irregularities were to be expected in the military proceedings of an 
army composed, as this was, of new levies, or rather of volunteers from 
different provinces. The commander-in-chief had no authority but 
what he derived from the Congress of Massachusetts. Contemporaneous 
history, and memoirs corroborated by subsequent histories and historical 
aud biographical compilations, are the authorities, I suppose, most to 
be relied on in settling a question of this character. All these, with 
the exception of Botta, agree that the original detachment was placed 
under the command of Colonel Prescott,* and that he commanded at 
the redoubt during the action. Gordon states this. General Heath 
says he was the proper commanding officer at the redoubt. General 
Lee expressly states that Colonel Prescott commanded on Breed’s 
Hill. Heath was a general officer, and member of General Ward’s 
council of war that ordered the enterprise, aud had the best means of 
knowing the fact. Indeed, he could not have been ignorant. Dr. 
Gordou lived in the neighborhood, and wrote his account the same 
year; and General Lee was an officer in the army, served through the 
war, and wrote his history nearly thirty years ago, when there was no 
controversy about it. Dr. Holmes in his Annals, and Judge Marshall 
in his History, concur in the account that the command of the detach- 
ment t was given to Colonel Prescott. Both General Wilkinson and 
General Dearborn state that the original detachment was put under 
Colonel Prescott, and that he commanded at the redoubt, and give 
many particulars of the battle. Subsequent compilers generally adopt 
or concur in these accounts. 


* Gordon’s Hist. of Am. Rey., p.39. Heath’s Memoirs, pp.19, 20. H. Lee’s 
— 53-55. 

t Vide C. Coffin’s Pamphlet entitled Hist. of Battle of Breed’s Hill. 
10 
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Botta * says the detachment was placed under Colonel Prescott, and 
that General P. directed in chief, and held himself in readiness to 
repair to any point. Botta was a foreigner, and had not the same 
means of obtaining correct information the other writers possessed. 
The want of correctness in other parts of the battle proves this. Had 
General P. commanded, it must have been notorious here, and 
would in all probability have been stated by the American historians. 
General Humphrey’s essay on the life of General P. is too full of 
mistakes to be referred to as an authority for any thing on this subject. 
It is stated by Generals Heath, Lee, and Wilkinson, that General 
Warren came on to the heights as a volunteer, in an early part of 
the action, declined assuming the command, and gallantly fought with 
his musket at the redoubt until he fell, which was probably on his 
retreat. 

The sketch of the battle by General Wilkinson published in 1816, 
and the account of it published in 1818 by General Dearborn, with 
sundry affidavits accompanying it, were thought by the friends of 
General Putnam to reflect injuriously on his military couduct on that 
day. ‘To repel these charges or statements, and, as it would seem, to 
show that he really had the chief command, and conducted himself with 
courage and military skill on that occasion, they availed themselves of 
the meeting of the old soldiers, on laying the foundation of Bunker 
Hill monument, to take a great mass of affidavits, declarations, and 
statements, extracts from which are appended to Mr. Swett’s account 
of the battle. 

I had no knowledge of Wilkinson’s or Dearborn’s account of the 
battle, or of the affidavits accompanying the latter, or of those taken 
by General P.’s friends, till I saw them in print. The latter were 
mostly by subalterns or privates, over threescore and ten when they 
undertook to state what they heard and saw half a century before, in 
the confusion of an irregular battle. It will be the province of the 
historian to determine what weight such evidence, if evidence it can be 
called, is entitled to in settling a question of this character. 

Upon a careful examination and comparison, however, of these loose 
ex parte statements, I believe it will appear, as far as any inference 
can safely be made from them, that General P.’s conduct was that of 
a patriotic, ardent volunteer, rather than of a commander-in-chief on 
the day of and during a perilous battle.t It does not appear that 
he brought any troops on to the field, or gave a command to a field officer 
during ‘the day, or even gave an order or command to Colonel Pr. 
There are two circumstances which seem to show that Colonel Pr. at 
the time thought himself chief in command. One is the conversation 





* 1 Botta’s Hist. pp. 297, 298. 

t The affidavits and statements show, if they show any thing, that General 
P. went to Cambridge between one and two o’clock of the 17th, was at 
Ploughed hill between two and three o’clock, and was seen on the north-west 
side of Bunker Hill dismounted during the action. These seem not to be the 
positions of a commander on the eve or in the hour of battle. Vide Dearborn, 
Trevett,and Wilkins 8. Bassett, and Deacon Miller’s affidavits and statements. 
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between him and General Warren, when the latter entered the re- 
doubt, and Colonel Pr. proposed to surrender the command to him. 
Indeed, both then seem to consider Colonel Pr. as the commander. 
The other and more decisive fact is Colonel Pr.’s sending for reén- 
forcements and refreshments for his troops, without consulting General 
P. or any superior officer. It appears that Colonel Pr., in the fore- 
noon of the seventeenth, without consulting General P., who is 
supposed to have been on the heights, despatched two messengers, 
the last Major Brooks, to headquarters, requesting, in his own name, 
reénforcements and provisions for his men. Had General P. been 
the commander, it would have belonged to him to determine on the 
measure and make the application. No subordinate would have 
ventured to do it. Colonel Pr. I am certain, would not. The redoubt 
and breastwork were united, and were the principal post. The 
defences, at the rail fences and other points, were subsidiary, though 
bravely made. There were, no doubt, great irregularities in some 
parts of the field, especially in the rear ; but good order was preserved 
in the original detachment until the retreat. 

Colonels Stark and Reed came on to the ground a short time before 
the battle commenced, and judiciously posted their regiments at the 
rail fence, and some companies on the beach. There seems to have 
been no opportunity for communication between them and Colonel Pr., 
and I have no knowledge that there was any. Generals Wilkinson 
and Dearborn represent them to have fought their own corps, without 
receiving orders from any one. 

I have always understood and believe that the detachment was 
originally placed under the command of Colonel Pr., with orders in 
writing from the commander-in-chief; that they marched to Breed’s 
Hill under his command, and there threw up the works; and that 
neither General Putnam nor any other officer ever exercised, or claimed, 
any authority or command over him, or the detachment, before or in 
the battle, — that General Putnam was not in the redoubt during the 
action. All this I have often heard stated by my father, as well as 
other officers of the detachment. General P., unhappily, was impaired 
by paralysis as early as 1780, which obliged him to retire from the 
army. 


(a.) 


“William Prescott was the son of the Hon. Benjamin Prescott, of 
Groton, and served as a lieutenant of a company of foot under General 
Winslow in the troops raised by the province to assist in the capture 
of Cape Breton. He was then a young man, and distinguished himself 
so much in the campaign as to attract the particular notice of the 
commander-in-chief, who, at the close of it, urged him to accept a 
lieutenancy in the regular army ; but he declined, probably not willing 
to leave his native country and adopt a military profession for life.” 
“Tn 1774, he was appointed colonel of a regiment of minute-men, organ- 
ized under the authority of the Provincial Congress, and upon receiving 
intelligence, in the morning of the nineteenth of April, 1775, of the 
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advance of a detachment of British troops to Concord, he mustered his 
regiment, and immediately marched to meet them; but they had re- 
treated, and he did not overtake them. He joined the American army 
at Cambridge, and, with most of his regiment, afterwards engaged in 
the continental service, as it was called, and served through the cam- 
paigns of 1775 and 1776, when infirm health and the situation of his 
family and private affairs obliged him to retire.” “ He was engaged in 
several skirmishes with the enemy in New York and New Jersey. 
Although much beloved by his soldiers, he was a strict disciplinarian.” 
“In the autumn of 1777, Colonel Pr., with a company of volunteers 
composed principally of officers who had served under him, joined the 
northern army under General Gates, to aid in the capture of General 
Burgoyne, and remained until his surrender, and then returned home. 
This was his last military service. He resided in Pepperell during the 
remainder of his life, represented the town many years in the general 
court, and was one of the magistrates of the county.” 

“Tn 1786, the year of the insurrection in Massachusetts, when Job 
Shattuck and his associates assembled to prevent the sitting of the 
court, Colonel Pr. buckled on his sword again and went to Concord, 
where it was to be holden, to protect it. He died at Pepperell in 
1795, in his seventieth year.” 


(B.) 


Colonel Prescott had determined never to be taken alive. A few 
months before the battle, while he commanded a regiment of minute- 
men, his brother-in-law, Colonel Willard, was at his house ; and, endeav- 
oring to dissuade him from the active part he was taking against the 
king’s government, among other things, suggested that, if he should be 
found in arms against it, his life and estate would be forfeited for 
treason. He replied: “I have made up my mind on that subject; I 
think it probable I may be found in arms, but J will never be taken alive. 
The Tories shall never have the satisfaction of seeing me hanged.” 
He went on to the heights with that resolution. He was often heard 
to say, after the battle, that his great anxiety that night was to have a 
screen raised, however slight, for his men before they were attacked, 
which he expected would be early in the morning ; as he knew it would 
be difficult, if not quite imposible, to make raw troops, however full of 
patriotism, to stand, in an open field, against artillery and well-armed 
and well-disciplined soldiers. He, therefore, strenuously urged on the 
work, and every subaltern and private labored with spade and pickaxe 
without intermission through the night, and until they resumed their 
muskets near the middle of the next day. Never were men in worse 
condition for action,—exhausted by watching, fatigue, and hunger, 
and never did old soldiers behave better. 


(D.) 


As Governor Gage and his staff, with some other officers, were 
watching the progress of the battle from Copp’s Hill in Boston, he 
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handed his glass to Colonel Willard, one of his council, and asked him 
to look and see if he knew the person who appeared to have the com- 
mand of the rebels. He looked, and told the governor he knew him 
well ; it was Colonel Prescott, his brother-in-law, and that he was sorry 
to see him there. “ Will he fight?” inquires the governor. “ Yes,” 
replied Colonel W., “he is an old soldier; he will fight as long as a 
drop of blood remains in his veins; it will be a bloody day, you may 
depend on it.” “'The works must be carried,” was the reply. 


(g.) 

General Warren came to the redoubt a short time before the action 
commenced, with a musket in his hand. Colonel Pr. went to him 
and proposed that he should take the command, observing that he 
understood he had been appointed a major-general a day or two before 
by the Provincial Congress. General Warren replied: “I shall take 
no command here ; I have not yet received my commission. I came as 
a volunteer with my musket to serve under you, and shall be happy to 
learn from a soldier of your experience.” General Warren fought 
gallantly with his musket, and, unfortunately for his country, fell; but, 
whether killed during the battle or on the retreat is made a question. 
I believe it was just after he left the redoubt ; but am not positive that 
I ever heard my father state it. 


(r.) 

My late friend, Dr. O. Prescott, states the fact. He says that soon 
after the battle he was at his uncle Colonel Prescott’s house in Pep- 
perell, and that he shew him his banyan and waistcoat, that had 
several holes pierced through, and rents made in several places in them, 
which he told him had been made by British bayonets on Bunker Hill. 
I, also, recollect the same thing. Holes were perforated in several 
places in both banyan and waistcoat. 


(G.) 

I have heard my father say that when he saw the British approach- 
ing the works on two sides, with artillery to enfilade the breastwork, 
their whole fire concentrated on his position, and advancing without 
firing a gun, he well understood their intention, and considered that the 
post must inevitably be carried; but he thought his duty and honor 
and the interest of the country required that it should be defended to 
the last extremity, although at a certain sacrifice of many lives. He 
gave directions to place the few men who had bayonets at the points 
where he considered the wall most likely to be scaled, and as most of 
them had a charge of ammunition, and many two or three left, and a 
few perhaps more, he waited till the enemy had advanced within about 
twenty yards, before he gave the order to fire. 


The confusion in which every thing was involved at the commence- 
ment of our revolution has rendered it a question at this day, who had 
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the chief command of the American forces engaged in the battle of 
Bunker Hill. The redoubt and breastwork were unquestionably the 
most important post. The defence at the rail fence, and along the line 
to Mystic River, was necessary for the protection of the redoubt, but it 
was subsidiary. It is, I apprehend, from contemporary history, rather 
than from the opinions of superannuated subalterns and privates, given 
forty years after the battle, that the question is to be determined. 


[ Botta’s account is quoted and commented on. Judge Prescott here 
copies several accounts of the battle. 1. Botty’s. Judge P. 
says: “General Putnam was never in the redoubt during the 
action, aud never gave an order to Colonel Prescott. The re- 
doubt was built under the direction of Prescott after the ground 
had been laid out by Colonel Gridley. General P. did not head 
the detachment from Cambridge to B. Hill, nor march with it.” 

2. The account in “ Encyclopedia Americana” of Bunker Hill and 
Prescott. Breed’s Hill, says the “Encyclopedia,” was a more 
suitable station. Judge P. says: “This was the experienced 
engineer Colonel Gridley’s opinion, and the other field officers 
who were consulted, —they thought it came within his orders. 
There was not then the distinction between Bunker’s Hill and 
Breed’s, that has since been made.” 

8. Gordon’s account. 4. Marshall’s. 5. Holmes’s Annals. 6. Gen- 
eral Lee’s. 

7. Tudor’s account. Judge Prescott states that “Gridley advised 
building the redoubt on Breed’s Hill.” 

8. Heath’s. Judge Prescott says: “ There can be no better authority 
than this as far as it goes.” 

9. Humphrey’s. Judge Prescott says that Warren rode down alone. 
“ General Putnam never brought up a reénforcement of any kind.” 

10. Extract from N. A. Review. 11. Wilkinson’s account. 12, The 
paper closes with the following letter to Samuel Swett. ] 


Hon. William Prescott to Colonel Samuel Swett. 
Boston, Oct. 80, 1888. 

My pear Sir, —TI have received a copy of the second edition of 
the History of the Battle of Bunker Hill, some days ago, for which I 
thank you; and, the day before yesterday, the leaf which you propose 
to add to it. This, I think, would not be a fit place for the views and 
facts I intended to offer you. 

When the first edition of the history was published, you had the 
goodness to send me a copy; but I never saw or heard of the second 
until eight or ten years after it was published. I have since repeatedly 
read it with great interest, and find most of the important facts stated, 
in substance, as I have understood them from my boyhood. There is 
one, however, in which I cannot concur with the statement in the 
history. This, as I understand it, represents that Gen. Putnam had 
the command of all the troops engaged in the action. I have not the 
smallest disposition to disparage Gen. P. or his services, but I believe 
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no authority or reason can be found for this supposition, other than his 
rank, and that he was on the heights during the battle. 

The detachment that marched from Cambridge the night before, in- 
cluding the one hundred and twenty Connecticut men, was placed 
under the command of Col. Prescott, ‘by an order in writing from the 
commander-in-chief, with instructions to proceed to Bunker Hill and 
fortify it till relieved. Col. Prescott conferred with his officers and 
Col. Gridley (Gen. Putnam might be present) as to the place intended 
for the fortification; but Col. Prescott took on himself the responsi- 
bility of deciding, as well he might, for on him it would rest. 

I know from evidence that with me is conclusive, that Gen. Put- 
nam never exercised any authority over this detachment, or any part 
of it; and that he never, at any time before, during, or after the battle, 
gave an order or command to Col. Prescott. 

If you had proposed to revise your history before publishing the 
third edition, as I supposed you might when I wrote you, I intended 
to have submitted to your consideration my views fully on this point, 
and the evidence on which they are founded. But as the edition is 
already printed, and is the same with the second, it would now be use- 
less to do it; for they could not be introduced, if you were so disposed, 
without creating an incongruity in the work. I have thought, however, 
as I highly appreciate other parts of the history, I ought, in fairness, to 
state to you my dissent from this. 

I am, very truly, your friend and servant. 


LETTERS ILLUSTRATING THE BATTLE. 


James Warren to John Adams. 
WATERTOWN, June 20, 1775. 

My pear Sir,— Since my last, I have the pleasure of several of 
yours. I am extremely obliged to you; and to continue your attention 
to me in this way, can assure you I don’t fail to make use of any thing 
I think will serve the public from your letters. I communicated to 
both our Generals that Paragraph of your Letter containing Gen! 
Lee’s opinion of the Generals and character, particularly of Burgoyne. 
Yours p' Messrs. Halls, I never rec’d till the day before yesterday. 
I have never seen those Gent"; shall observe your recommendation 
when I do. You will doubtless hear before this reaches you of another 
action here on Saturday last, which terminated with less success on our 
side than any one that has taken place before. However, they have 
nothing to boast of but the possession of the ground. You will say 
that is enough. It is enough to mark with Infamy those who suffered 
it; but they have paid very dearly for it in the loss of many men. 
They landed about 2000. I can’t learn who commanded them — were 
more than once repulsed by the Bravery of our men in the Imperfect 
Lines hove up the night before; who, had they been supplied with 
Ammunition & a small reinforcement of Fresh men, would, tho’ under 
every disadvantage, have, in all probability, cut them to pieces. Here 
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fell our worthy & much lamented Fr‘ Doct’ Warren, with as much 
Glory as Wolfe on the plains of Abraham; after performing many 
feats of Bravery, & exhibiting a coolness & conduct which did Honor 
to the judgment of his Country in appointing him a few days before 
one of their Major Generals ; — at once admired & lamented in such a 
manner as to make it difficult to determine whether regret or Envy 
predominates. Had our brave men, posted on Ground Injudiciously 
at first taken, had a Lee or a Washington Instead of a General desti- 
tute of all military ability & spirit to command them, it is my opinion 
the day would have terminated with as much Glory to America as the 
19th of April. This is our great misfortune, & it is remediless from 
any other quarter than yours. We dare not superceed him here — 
it will come well from you, & really merits your attention. That, & a 
necessary article which makes me tremble to name or think of, is all 
we want. Our men were harass’d all the morning by Cannon from 2 
Batteries, 2 Ships, & a Bomb Battery; & altho’ attacked by a great 
number of armed Boats, nevertheless made a stout resistance. 

Some fatality always attends my attempts to write you. I am called 
away, & fear I shant be able to add another paragraph. 

I must beg you would make my acknowledgments to Mr. Cushing, 
& my good Friend Mr. Adams, for their kind favors. I fully designed 
to have wrote them, but this Express goes so suddenly as not to give 
me an oppo’ — shall embrace the next, as well as to enlarge to you. 
The hurry of our affairs can hardly be described. We have just rec'd 
an acc’ by a man who is said to have swam out of Boston, that we 
killed and wounded 1000 of them; among the first of which is a Gen- 
eral, Majors Sherrif & Pitcairn, & 60 other Officers. 70 officers 
wounded. The whole of the Troops landed at Charlestown were 5000. 
This acc® is not improbable to me, but I cannot warrant the authen- 
ticity of it. I am, your Friend. Adieu. 

J. WaRREN. 


Mrs. Adams & family were well when I last heard from them. I 
have had great pleasure in conversing with Doct. Church, who gives 
me a good acc? of your Spirit, Unanimity, &c. I am well pleased with 
most of your resolves. I cant however say that I admire the form of 
Gov‘ prescribed; but we are all submission, & are sending out our 
letters for calling an Assembly. I hope we shall have as good an opp’ 
for a good Gov‘ in some future time. 


James Warren to Samuel Adams, June 21, 1775.—Extract. 


The late action at Charlestown you will hear of before this reaches 
you. I gave our friend. J. Adams, an imperfect account of it, yester- 
day. I refer you to him, and having nothing to be relied on since, 
shall only say that, though the troops and tories in Boston exult much, 
I think they have nothing to brag of but the possession of the ground, 
and what was still of more consequence to us, the death of our worthy 
friend Dr. Warren. But you may depend on it, they have paid very 
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dearly for their acquisition. I believe we shall find their killed and 
wounded very great, perhaps not much less than 1000, and among 
them many officers. Their troops that came over it is said were 5000, 
commanded by Lord Howe. It is amazing how uncertain we remain 
to this time of many facts you might suppose we were fully possessed 
of. We are not at this time able to ascertain the number of our own 
men killed and wounded, though we have reason to suppose they will 
not greatly exceed 100. We are well pleased with the spirit and 
resolutions of your congress ; we could only have wished you had suf- 
fered us to have embraced so good an opportunity to form for ourselves 
a constitution worthy of freemen. All bodies have their foibles. Jeal- 
ousy, however groundless, may predominate in yours. We have, how- 
ever, submitted, and are sending out our letters, and shall express our 
gratitude by this conveyance for your kindness and benevolence to us 
in this respect. Our good Major Hawley can be very sincere, and 
your brother Cushing I suppose likes it. He has relieved me by an 
intimation of a probability that you will regulate the constitution of 
all the colonies. 

I must again refer you to my friend Adams for my sentiments of the 
situation of our own army. You would tremble to be possessed of the 
true state of it. Fine fellows you know our countrymen are; and 
want nothing but a general of spirit and abilities to make them a fine 
army. All our efforts, which are many, cannot supply that defect, — 
yours must do it. Could you believe, he never left his house on Satur- 
day; but I shall add no more. I wish that was the worst of it. By 
the way, I must do justice to Thomas; he is a good officer, and is 
esteemed. We have no trouble with his camp, it is always in good 
order, and things are conducted with dignity and spirit in the military 
style. We yesterday chose Heath to succeed our friend Warren as 
second major-general. Whitcomb is the first. ‘The humanity of the 
good Gen. Gage that we have heard so much of has reduced Charles- 
town to ashes, and will, I presume, treat all other towns in his power 
in the same manner. I am now called on and must conclude, with my 
regards, &c., to all our friends; and am, with my best wishes for every 
happiness to you, Your friend, 

James WARREN. 


Samuel B. Webb to Silas Deane. 


For Siras Drang, Esq., 
at the Continental Congress, 


Philadelphia. 
Pr. Mr. Alexander’s Express. 


Camp aT CAMBRIDGE, July 11th, 1775. 
Dear Sir, — Your several late letters I have received, and the 
Book. For your kind remembrance of me to the Commanding officers, 
I beg leave to return you my most hearty thanks. 
General Putnam is a man highly esteemed with us; he has done me 
the Honor to appoint me his first Aid-De-Camp. Since which, I have 
11 
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had the offer of being a Brigade Major from General Gates. They 
are both Honorable and agreeable posts. I shall for the present re- 
main with Gen' Putnam —this post will call me to be continually with 
the first company in Camp, by which I hope to improve. 

Our commander-in-Chief, together with the other Gentlemen from 
the Southward, are highly esteemed by every class — they will be a 
means of Disciplining the Army, which was much wanted. Your 
friend Mr. Miller is a Gentleman my station will call me to be much 
with —he is very obliging to me, and I doubt not will do me every 
service in his power. I should have wrote you a very particular ac- 
count of the late Battle fought in the Valley over Bunker's Hill, but 
supposed Col. Saltonstall or my Brother had forwarded you my letter 
I wrote them, which contained an exact detail of facts —I hope you 
have received them before this. Mr. Alexander, the Express, leaves 
town in half an hour, which will prevent my being as particular as I 
could wish. Our Army are now encamped on Prospect Hill, and 
have got nearly completed our grand Breastwork reaching from the 
Hill to Mystic River; on our Right we have completed several Re- 
doubts and Breastworks not far distant from each other, so that our 
lines are now extended from Mystic over to Charles River. The 
Enemy are on Bunker’s Hill, and are not idle— they are fortifying 
in the strongest manner possible. Their situation is amazingly strong ; 
ten times their number could not route them. Directly in the front 
lies the narrow neck of Charlestown, on their right four floating bat- 
teries in Mystic River—on their left next Boston two ships and 
several tenders, floating batteries, &c., pointing directly across the 
Neck — by which it would be almost impossible to pass. We hourly 
expect them to sally out and attempt to carry our Lines. I am sorry 
to say we have not men enough; ’tis too true. Gen' Washington has 
desired the Provincial Congress to send in the Militia to the number 
of 4 or 5000 till we can raise more men —this matter we at present 
keep a secret for fear our Enemies should take advantage of it, and 
make their attack in a number of different places, and by that means 
force our Intrenchments. But should they attempt it, ’tis thought. by 
our commander that it will be the most bloody Engagement our Ameri- 
can World ever knew —our men are Resolute and determined. On 
an alarm (of which we have had several within a week) our men seem 
cheerfully to fly to their Alarm posts. We have several thousands of 
Pikes, with 12 feet handles, which are placed along our Lines — and 
most certainly will be very useful if they attempt to scale the walls. I 
cannot think but 500 of them at Bunker’s Hill at the time of the 
Battle would have been a means of saving our works; if we had we 
must have gained a complete victory — for after landing the troops the 
Boats were all ordered to Boston, that there was no retreat left for 
them. Fight, Conquer, or Die, was what their officers was plainly 
heard to say very often. Major Bruce, who served two years in 
Portugal with Gen' Lee, told my brother Joe at the lines, that it was 
the hottest Engagement he ever knew; even, says he, the Battle of 
Minden did not equal it. For my part I confess, when I was descend- 
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ing into the Valley from off Bunker's Hill side by side of Capt. Ches- 
ter at the head of our Company, I had no more tho’t of ever rising the 
Hill again than I had of ascending to Heaven as Elijah did, Soul & 
Body together. But after we got engaged, to see the Dead and 
Wounded around me, I had no other fee lings but that of Revenge ; four 
men were shot dead within five feet of me, but thank Heaven I. escaped 
with only the graze of a musket Ball on my Hat. I think it my duty 
to tell you the bravery of one of our Company — Edward Brown stood 
side by side with Gershom Smith in the Intrenchments, Smith fell, 
Brown saw his danger —discharged his own and Smith’s gun; when 
they came so close as to push Bayonet over our small Breastwork — 
Brown sprang, seized a Regular’s gun, took it from him and killed him 
on the spot, bro’t off the gun in triumph, and has it now by him. In 
this Engagement we lost four brave men, and four wounded — the 
dead are Wilson Rowlandson, wounded, taken prisoner and since died 
in Boston Goal— Gershom Smith, Lawrence Sullivan, Roger Fox, 
killed on the spot — the four wounded are almost well. I had like to 
forgot to mention that Col. Parker, wounded in the thigh, was taken 
prisoner, and carried to Boston, where he lay in a Common Goal and 
died. Gen' Lee in particular is much put out; intends writing into 
Boston very soon in a severe way —and inform them what he thinks 
of their Barbarity, and further acquaint them that if they continue their 
savage cruelty that every King’s officer on the continent will be closely 
confined. Indeed we all wish and expect they will be secured, 
especially Elliott of New York, who is a man of great Importance. 
My brother Joe has been with us a week, set off for home last evening 
— he had a cruel Interview within the Regular Guards on Charles- 
town Neck with Mr. Simpson and my unhappy Sister — but the officers 
forbid them any conversation about leaving town. My heart aches for 
them, but ‘tis in vain — none ean be permitted to come from under the 
clutches of that Tyrant Gage and his Infernal crew. Mr. Trumbull 
our Commissary is much beloved by all Ranks of people; ’tis lisped he 
may be appointed Commissary General of the American Army —none 
here is so well calculated for that important office — his extensive con- 
nexions enables him to procure every necessary with the greatest 
imaginable dispatch. I fuavy he is resommandied by our Gen” which, 
with your and his other friends Influence, I doubt not will procure him 
the Fatiguing Birth. I have received many friendly services from 
him. I wish to add many particulars, but the Express waits. Capt. 
Chester is in a fair way to be appointed Major of Brigade. We have 
burnt the Regular Guard houses on Roxbury —little skirmishes hap- 
pen almost every day — the king’s troops come off second best. Major 
Miflin being very observing on the Marshes with his Glass has been 
complimented with half a dozen four and six pounders from the Ships’ 
and Batteries in Boston, but he is a small mark and came off clear, I 
beg you to write me particular whenever you have leisure. 
Be assured I am, Dear Sir, 
With Esteem Affectionately. Yours, 

Sam” B. Wess. 

S1ras Deans, Esq., Philadelphia. 
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From Diary of Lieut. Col. Exp. Storrs, of Mansfield, On. 
Copied by Jas. L. Storrs, verbatim. 


JUNE. 


1. “Some rain this morning, fair weather about 7. Sat out, took 
provisions and went forward to Westborough where we dined. Went 
forward to Buckminster’s at Framingham, where we tarried. Disci- 
plined William Abbe and Ezra Phelps for deserting the companies on 
our march.” 


2. “Ordered the companies to proceed as far as Leeson’s in Wal- 
tham and make a halt for the night, then left them under the care of 
Lieut. Gray, and proceeded with Lieut. Dane to Cambridge, at Col. 
Lee’s house, where we expected to have tarried ; found 3 companies. 
Went to head quarters to Gen. Putnam, he came with us to our pro- 
posed quarters, looked for accommodations for my companies. Con- 
clude to march in to-morrow. Came out to Watertown with Lieut. 
Dane; tarried there.” 


8. “Towards noon the companies arrived. Sat off with them to 
Cambridge; met Gen. Putnam on the road. Come to the house of 
Mr. Fairweather, where we make our quarters; after dinner went up 
to head quarters to show ourselves to the General ; he recommends our 
being immediately provided for action.” 


4, “Lord’s day. Heard Mr. Leonard our chaplin on the common.” 


5. “ Attended prayers this morning with the companies. Spent 
some time in aprising the arms, &c., from Mansfield. Ordered the 
companies to discipline 15 men. Sent to clear the house at head quar- 
ters, after prayers at night at head quarters.” 


6. “Sent a letter to Mr. Salter respecting printing the sermon he 
delivered to our companies on our departure from Mansfield; had 
liberty for 4 of my men who have been here since the allarrum to re- 
turn home on a furlough of 12 days. Deacon Freeman and Aaron 
Hovey at our lodgings. Walked the grand rounds with them and Col. 
Freeman to view the various fortifications in this place and at Charles- 
town.” 


7. “Unwell, bad cold. Returning from prayers had orders to take 
the command of the guard today; unacquainted with the business, un- 
well; however I am willing to learn my duty, as I have all the customs 
and rules of the camp to learn; not much sleep to-night, many prisoners. 
Some drunk, noisy and crazy.” 


8. “Relieved this morning, came home and went to sleep. Mr. 
Fairweather came home last night out of humor as they tell me. No 
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wonder, his house filled up with soldiers, and perhaps his interest 
suffers as it really must. Sent for me, yet appears to act the part of a 
gentleman. Went to sleep, took some refreshment and am some better, 
but have a bad cough.” 


9. “ Went to Gen. Putnam to make return of my companies to draw 
soap, beer, &c., out of the Connecticut store; he declines coming to a 
settlement about it, my company uneasy for want of beer and soap for 
washing; many visitors from Windham.” 


10. “Not well; my constitution I fear is not strong enough for a cam- 
paign. Sat out with Lieut. Gray for Salem. Dined at Malden, went 
to Salem, got some clothing and tarried at the sign of the bell, ex- 
tremely dry and dusty.” 


11. “Some rain last night. Sat out this Lord’s day and came to 
Cambridge, meeting almost out when we came to the common. Lieut. 
Right, David Eldwag at our quarters; tarried there the night.” 


12. “ At 12 o’clock attended on the field officers belonging to Con- 
necticut and come into a conclusion directing the commissary. What 
articles and how much they are to deal to the men, as molases, chocol- 
ate, &c. Not well at night; to-day we hear there is 1300 regulars 
more arrived.” 


13. “Sat our men to making cartriges.” 


14. “ Attended on the main guard rounds post; had a comfortable 
turn.” 


15. “Scarcely any sleep last night; in the morning before relieved, 
had news that our people were in an engagement at Roxbury, but 
proved to be nothing more than a firing of the regulars in Boston. 
Mr. Welch of Mansfield with his son dined with us to-day.” 


16. “ Expecting an engagement soon, P. M. Orders came for draft- 
ing 31 men from my company, and the same from all the companies 
belonging to Connecticut. Sent off Lieut. Dana, Sergt. Fuller, Cor- 
poral Webb and 28 privates. Who at 8 o’clock went down to Bunker’s 
Hill together, with a large detachment of the troops of this province, 
where they flung up an entrenchment.” 


17. “At sun rise this morning a fire began from the ships, but 
moderate; about 10 went down to Gen. Putnam’s post who has the 
command. Some shot whistled around us. ‘Tarried there a spell and 
returned to have my company in readiness to relieve them; one killed 
and 1 wounded when I came away.” 

“ About 2 o’clock there was a brisk cannonade from the ships on 
the battery or entrenchment. At noon orders came to turn out im- 
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mediately, and that the regulars were landed at sundry places. Went 
to head quarters for our regimental. Received orders to repair with 
our regiment to No. 1 and defend it. No enemy appearing, orders 
soon came that our people at the entrenchment were retreating and 
for us to secure the retreat. I immediately marched for their relief, 
the regulars did not come off from Bunker’s Hill, but have taken pos- 
session of the entrenchments, and our people make a stand on Winter 
Hill, and we immediately went to entrenching; flung up by morning an 
entrenchment about 100 feet square. Done principally by our regi- 
ment under Putnam’s directions, had but little sleep the night.” 


18. “Gen. Putnam gave orders for the relief of our regiment; re- 
turned home much fatigued and wearied. Spent the remainder of the 
day in fixing those who were in the fight with ammunition, cartrige, 


&c. Lord’s day.” 


19. “ Have lost in the fight two men, Matthew Cummins and Philip 
Johnston killed at the breast work; 7 wounded, none I hope mortally. 

“This action was rather precipitate, the entrenchment exposed to the 
fire of all the ships, and in a place where the enemy landed their men 
under the cover of the cannon from the ships, and the post not suf- 
ficiently guarded; they forced the entrenchments without much 
difficulty.” 


20. “Went out to Roxbury; had some conversation with Gen. 


Spencer on last Saturday affair with the respect to the beginning on 
Bunker’s Hill in the place where we did. Came home and found Mr. 
McCall, Mr. Leavens and Josiah Storrs at quarters; at night had orders 
to lie on arms. Went over to Watertown.” 


21. “I have lost one day I find on recollection.” 


22. “ Went down to the hill in order to settle the matter respecting 
an armour for our regiment. Brother Eleazer came into town. Noth- 
ing remarkable transpired today. We hear from Boston there is 1000 
regulars killed and wounded in the late action.” 


23. “An allarrum. News came that the regulars were landing, 
were in readiness for a march, but proved false. Numbers of people 
come in from Connecticut. Throng the house.” 


24. “An allarrum. Orders for us to parade on the general parade 
and wait further orders. No orders further, return back to quarters.” 


25. “ Lord’s day; on the main guard, nothing extraordinary ; yester- 
day many cannon fired at Roxbury, 2 killed of our people.” 


26. “ We hear a chief officer is appointed, Gen. Washington of Vir- 
ginia, to supersede in the command of the troops here.” 
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27. “Went to Roxbury with brother Eleazer to see Gen. Spencer, 
Col. Parsons, Captain Craft. Conclude that a place of safety.” 


+ 28. “Ordered the remainder of the regiment that are now in town 
to meet at 4 o’clock; met them, had regimental exercise, wet before 1 
got home.” 


Extracts from an Orderly Book, supposed to be Capt. Chester’s. 


Gen! orders, June 5 1775. 


Field officer of the day to morrow, Col. Patterson. 

Field officer of the Piquett guard to night, Maj! Pool. 

Field officer of the Main guard to morrow morn, Lieu! Col. Whitney. 
Field officer of the Fatigue to morrow, Maj! Jackson. 

Adjutant of the day to morrow, Warner. 

Parole, Salsbury ; Countersign, Haverhill. 


Gen! orders, June 6 1775. 


Parole, Glocester; Countersign, Topsfield. 

Field officer of the day to morrow, Col". W™ Prescott. 

Field officer of the Piquett guard to night, Maj: Putnam. 
Field officer of the Main guard to morrow, Lieut. Col. Jones. 
Field officer of the Fatigue to-morrow, Lieut. Col. Robinson. 
Adjutant of the day to morrow, Green. 


Gen! orders June 7 1775. 


Parole, Springfield ; Countersign, Northumberland. 

Field officer of the day to morrow, Col. Gardiner. 

Field officer of the Piquett guard to night, Maj‘ Durkee. 

Field officer of the Main guard to morrow, Lieut Col. Hutchinson. 
Field officer of the Fatigue to morrow, Maj. Baldwin. 

Adjutant of the day to morrow, Hunt. 


That the commanding officer of each regiment, detachment and com- 
pany, make a complete return of the number of his respective reg. 
detachment, or company, the number of arms suitable for service and 
how many rounds each man is furnished with. 

Sam’ Oscoop, Maj‘ of the Brigade. 


Regimental orders. 


That the commanding officer of each company shall see his company 
turned out at the beating of the revelle and be on the grand parade 
by sunrising and there to be exercised by their regimental officer, till 
prayers and then attend the same, and each officer see his men are well 
dressed, shaved and hair combed and cleaned, no blankets on. That 
no sentry march down on his post, but back and forth and keep a good 
look out. 
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Gen! orders, June 8 1775. 


Parole, Shelburn; Countersign, Conway. 

Field officer of the day to morrow, Col. Scammon. 

Field officer of the Piquett guard to night, Maj. Brooks. 

Field officer of the Main guard to morrow, Lieut. Col. Moulton. 
Field officer of the Fatigue to morrow, Maj! Stacy. 

Adjutant of the day to morrow, Marshden. 


Regimental orders. 


That the commanding officer of each company see his company 
parade on the grand parade by 4 o’clock in the afternoon in order for 
regimental exercises. That each commanding officer see that his clerk 
calls over the roll every morning and evening before he marches to the 
grand parade and see that they are all there; that each commanding 
officer see these as well as the regimental orders of yesterday punctu- 
ally obeyed or he may depend on suffering according to the rules of 
war; by order of Gen. Putnam. 

Adjutants orders for to morrow. Draught from Cap. Chesters 
comp? 1 sub? 1 cor! and 15 privates for the Main guard. 


Gen! orders, June 9° 1775. 


Parole, Sunderland; Countersign, Montague. 

Field officer of the day to morrow, Col. Nixon. 

Field officer of the Piquett guard to night, Maj! Woods. 

Field officer of the Main guard to morrow, Lieut. Col. Bond. 

Field officer of the Fatigue to morrow, Maj: Wood. 

Adjutant of the day to morrow, Holden. 

Adjutants orders for to morrow; draught from Cap. Chesters com 
pany 1 serg! 1 cor! and 15 privates for Main guard. 


Gen! orders, June 10% 1775. 


Parole, Northfield ; Countersign, Brimfield. 

Field officer of the day to morrow, Col. Gerish. 

Field officer of the Piquett guard to night, Maj: Butterick. 

Field officer of the Main guard to morrow, Lieut. Col. Bricket. 

Adjutant of the day to morrow, Feebiger. 

Adjutants order for to morrow; draught 1 sub” 1 cor' 1 serg! and 
24 privates for Main guard to morrow. 


Gen! orders, June 11% 1775. 


Parole, Glinn ; Countersign, Wilks. 

Field officer of the day to morrow, Col. Mansfield. 

Field officer of the Piquett guard to night, Maj! Putnam. 
Field officer of the Main guard to morrow, Lieut. Col. Clark. 
Field officer of the Fatigue to morrow, Maj! Poor. 

Adjutant of the day to morrow, Putnam. 
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Gen! orders, June 12 1775. 


Parole, York ; Countersign, Kettery. 

Field officer of the day to morrow, Col. Woodbridge. 

Field officer of the Piquett guard to night, Maj: Wood. 

Field officer of the Main guard to morrow, Lieut. Col. Parker. 

Adjutant of the day to morrow, Montague. 

Adjutants orders for to night and to morrow; draught 1 serg* and 
8 privates for the Piquett guard to night and 1 sub? 1 cor! and 9 pri- 
vates for the Main guard to morrow. 


Gen! orders, June 13 1775, 


Parole, Woburn; Countersign, Concord. 

Field officer of the day to morrow, Col. W™ Prescott. 

Field officer of the Piquett guard to night, Maj! Stacy. 

Field officer of the Main guard to morrow, Lieut. Col. Robinson. 

Adjutant of the day to morrow, Hardy. 

That a general Court Martial be held this day at 9 o’clock at the 
school house to try all such persons as shall 


Capt. Coit Capt. Foster 
Bancroft » Webb 
Col. Fry, President . . . ; Frances Lieut. Theyer 
Jot, TRUMBLE, Esq., Judge Advocate Newel Capt. Gooden 
Leason » Porter 
All evidences to attend. Butler Members. 
Adjutants orders for to morrow ; draught 1 serg! 1 cor: and 17 pri- 
vates for Main guard. 


Gen! orders, June 14% 1775. 


Parole, Welles; Countersign, Berwick. 

Field officer of the day to-morrow, Col. Gardiner. 

Field officer of the Piquett guard to night, Maj! Jackson. 

Field officer of the Main guard to morrow morning, Lieut. Col. 
Stores. 

Adjutant of the day to morrow, Hunt. 


Regimental orders. 


That the commanding officer of every company belonging to Con- 
necticut now stationed in Cambridge, excepting Capt. Knowlton, in 
case of an alarm shall repair to the ground where Lieut. Waterman is 
now encamped ; there parade and wait for further orders. The officer 
of each company view their firelocks and see that they be fit for action 
and each man provided with 18 rounds of cartriges and two flints or 
more and in case of an engagement that no man fire over a batalion 
engaged in battle or at any other time unless he is very sure of his 
mark. ‘That the officer of each company parade with his own men on 
the grand parade at sunrising and at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

12 
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Gen! orders. 


That every Colonel of each regiment, take and keep a list of his men 
their names,when enlisted, place of residence, age, stature and complexion, 
and order the roll to be called over every morning and evening; all officers 
see that tumults and differences in his camp be supprest ; that all soldiers 
repair to their barracks and tents after the beating of the tattou, on pen- 
alty of being confined ; that there be no noise in camp after 9 o'clock 
at night; that the field officer of the day take special care to prevent 
all grogg shops, and if any owners of them continue to sell spirituous 
liquors to the soldiers, he is ordered to stand all their liquors; all offi- 
cers see that their men attend upon prayers morning aud evening, also 
their service on the Lords with their arms ready to march on an alarm, 
that no drums beat after the parson is on the stage, and the.men imme- 
diately attend ; that the commanding officer of each reg! see that their 
arms and ammunition be viewed daily, and that there be none wanting ; 
that every reg! keep a quarter guard. Adju* orders; draught 1 sub? 1 
serg: and 17 privates for fatigue. 


Gen! Orders, 15" June 1775. 


Parole Taunton; Countersign, Rehoboth. 

Field Officer of the day to morrow, Col? Scammons. 

Field Officer of the Piquett Guard to night, Maj. Durkee. 

Field Officer of the M. Guard to morrow, Lieut. Col. Nixon. 
Adjutant of the day to morrow — Marshden. 

That the respective Officers that furnish men for the Piquett guards, 


strictly examine their arms and ammunition, before they march, to see 
that the arms and ammunition of the piquet guard be strictly examined 
before they go upon duty by the commanding officer of the pquet. 

Adjutants Order; Draught from Capt. Chesters Company 1 Sub" 1 
Serg' | Corp! and 24 privates for quarter guard at Gen. Putnams 
head quarters to morrow at 8 o'clock. 


Gen. Orders, 16° June 1775. 


Parole, Lebanon ; Countersign, Coventry. 

Field officer of the day to morrow, Col. Nixon. 

Field officer of the Piquett Guard to night, Maj. Brooks. 

Field officer of the M. Guard to morrow, Lieut. Col. Hutchinson. 

Adjutant of the day to morrow — Holden. 

Adj* Orders; Draught from Cap. Chesters Comp? 1 Serg‘ and 13 
privates for fatigue to morrow, and 3 privates for advance guard to 
night. 

‘Special orders; Draught from Capt Chesters Comp? 1 Sub? 1 Serg! 
& 28 privates, and appear on the grand Parade equiped with ammu- 
nition, Blankets and one days provision at 5 o’clock P. M. 


Gen! Orders, June 17 1775. 


Parole, Deerfield ; Countersign, Conway. 
Field Officer of the day to morrow, Col! Geerish. 
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Field Officer of the Piquett Guard to night, Maj. Wood. 

Field Ofticer of the Main Guard to morrow, Lieut. Col. Baldwin. 

Adjutant of the day to morrow — Feebiger. 

Adjutants Orders; Draught 1 Sergt and 10 privates from Capt. 
Chesters Company to parade at 5 o’clock Equipt with 2 days provisions 
ready drest & Blankets in order to march to the assistance of the Con- 
necticut Troops at Charlestown per order Gen! Putnam. 


Copy of a letter from Brigadier General Jones, Colonel of the 52d 
regiment, to his friend at Halifax in Yorkshire, dated Boston, 


June 19. 


“My MUCH RESPECTED FrienpD,—On Saturday the 17th inst. 
there was a smart action on Charles town hill, facing this town, and 
about a mile and an half distant, where the rebels had taken post.— 
To dislodge them the grenadiers and light infantry companies, sup- 
ported by six regiments, attacked them, entrenched up to their chins, 
and flanked by strong redoubts, which they carried, putting the rebels 
to flight, with great slaughter and consternation. The fate of the battle 
fell hard to the share of the 52d regiment; the officers and men be- 
haved remarkably well, and gained immortal honour, though with con- 
siderable loss, as you have seen from the return of the killed and 
wounded. ‘The rest of the army, that had no share in the action, the 
sailors on board the ships of war and transports, the inhabitants from 
the rising grounds, and from windows and the tops of houses, were 
spectators, and beheld with astonishment, true British valour, — saw 
the rebels, forced from their cover, run in a most cowardly manner, 
not daring to look behind, leaving Charles-town in flames, when houses 
would no longer shelter them. I have seen many actions, but the 
solemn procession preparative to this, in embarking the troops in the 
boats, the order in which they rowed across the harbour, their alertness 
in making good their landing, their instantly forming in front of the 
enemy, and marching to action, was a grand interesting sight to all 
concerned. — Let such as inquire after me know that I am in perfect 
health, and present them with my compliments. 

I am, &e., VAL. JONES. 


P.S. Ensign Lister is in good spirits; his wound recovers but 
slowly. — He is not only a good, but a brave young soldier, who. is 
deservedly esteemed.” 


‘> Mr. DEANE read the following passages from note-books 
% of Dr. Belknap relating to the battle of Bunker Hill, and 

extracts from a correspondence between Dr. Belknap and 
~ Ebenezer Hazard, also relating to the battle, and to Dr. 
~ Gordon’s History of the American Revolution :— 
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Extracts from Dr. Belknap’s Note-books. 


June 17 [1775]. It being apprehended that Gen' Gage was about 
sending out his Troops again to drive our army from Cambridge, he 
having now received a Reinforcement from England, & three new Ma- 
jor Generals having arrived :* viz. Burgoyne, Howe, & Clinton, — it was 
tho’ best to establish a strong Post at Charlestown. Accordingly y’° 
evening June 16, a body of 1500 men went & made an entrenchment 
on a hill at y* back of Charlestown. In y* morning they were dis- 
covered (all but 600 having retired); they were cannonaded all day 
from a battery on Copp’s hill, & in y* afternoon a body of about 3000 
Regulars, und" Gen' Howe, came over and attacked y™; they marched 
up with much intrepidity & rec‘ a prodigious heavy fire w™ killed and 
wounded 500; then they retreated & advanced again, rec* afio heavy 
fire w mowed them down in heaps; they retreated a 2* time, & 
having observed that our men were not all furnished W bayonets & 
were generally drawn up on y® left wing of the entrenchm‘, when 
they marched up y® 3d Time they made a feint as if they would attack 
the same part ag", & when they got almost up, the rear made a sudden 
wheel toward the right of y* entrenchm' & entered; our pple having 
expended their ammunition, & being excessively fatigued, could no 
longer sustain the fight but retired —the regulars firing at them as 
they retreated. Dr. Warren, was killed in y* Trenches, Major McClary 
after the retreat, Col Gardner wounded & died —ab‘' 80 of our men 
killed & died, 30 taken Prisoners of w™ 20 died in Boston, 80 or 90 
wounded. Of the Enemy 3 Field Officers: viz. Major Pitcarne, Col 
Abercrombie & Col. Williams, & a great number of Officers killed, 
who were greatly exposed, being obliged to go before the men while 
others pushed & pricked them from behind; 1400 in all killed & 
wounded. In y* midst of y* fight a party from y* ships set y* Town 
of Charlestown on fire & burnt it down. Two floating batteries & a 
Frigate kept firing across Charlestown neck to prevent succours going 
toour men. Several Regiments were sent down from Cambridge, 
the Officers acted like Cowards for w™ some were broke. No effectual 
relief arrived at y* Trenches; had one Regiment come up they could 
have drove the Regulars off—as they could not have sustained a 3d 
fire so heavy as the first. The Enemy then fortified Bunker's hill & 
our people entrenched at Prospect hill & Winter hill; & afterw‘ at 
Plow’d hill. 

August 24, 1787. I was informed by Mr. Sheriff Henderson that 
he was one of y* Clerks of y* Board of War in the year 1775 of w" 
Dr Jos Warren then newly made Maj’ Gen' was a Member. That on 
y® day of y* action at Bunker hill, he was very desirous to go on y* 
Ground and take part in y* affair, that y* other Gent" did all they 
could to dissuade him, alledging that his Life was of too much con- 


* They arrived in the Cerberus Frigate —y* name of y* three-headed monster 
y* guards y* Gate of Hell. — Dr. Belknap’s note. 
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sequence to be exposed on that occasion. Col. (afterward Gen') Lin- 
coln offered to go & execute any orders w" he would give, as did one 
or 2 other Gent". At length to deceive them he pretended that he 
was going to Roxbury — but went directly to Charlestown & entered 
the Lines. Col Prescott who had the command, begged him to retire, 
& upon his refusal offered to resign y* Command to him. He said he 
would not interfere with him, & y* he came only as a Volunteer. 
As he was binding up a wound w® a Man had rec* in his arm 
the Enemy entered by storm. He Retreated a few rods with y* rest 
before they killed him. He also told me that Col Prescott having 
retreated when y* Enemy entered y*® works, to Cambridge, without 
either Coat or Waistcoat, was there informed by his Brother that his 
two sons were killed in y* attack —he asked whether they behaved 
well— was answered, Yes—to w, after some pause, he replied, 
“ God be praised.” 

A negro man belonging to Groton, took aim at Major Pitcairne, as 
he was rallying the dispersed British Troops, & shot him thro’ the 
head, he was brought over to Boston & died as he was landing on the 
ferry ways. 

Col Porter, now Sheriff of Hampshire, conveyed 2 Hhd of Liquor 
to y* Men in y® works thro’ showers of shot from y® floating batteries. 














Ebenezer Hazard to Dr. Belknap. 
New York, Feb. 7, 1789. 

Dr. Gordon’s History is published, and some have arrived here, but 
are not landed yet. The Doctor requests me to send you the enclosed 
map, and beg you to mark any errors in it (if you observe any) and 
insert amendments. If there is “any good plan of Boston town, 
engraved and printed there,” the Doctor will thank you for sending him 
a copy of it, directed for him, to care of the Captain who carries it, 
and that you will desire the Captain to keep it, till the Doctor calls or 
sends for it. He begs you will, at the same time, send him a line of 
advice, directed for him at Mr. Fields, No. 11 Cornhill, London. 


Dr. Belknap to E. Hazard. 
Boston, Feb. 12, 1789. 

Have you seen Dr. Gordon’s History? <A sheet or two of it passed 
through my hands the other day as wrapping paper. I ran it over; 
it is just as I expected, — jejune, stiff, and unanimated. ... I will 
attend to Dr. G.’s request respecting the plan. That which you sent 
me appears, from what I can judge at once, pretty correct; but I will 
examine, and compare, and enquire. But pray tell me if these maps 
are for his book, and his book is come over, what can be the intention 
of his request to me, or what end can it serve ? 
















E. Hazard to Dr. Belknap. 


New York, March 7, 1789. 
1 have seen Doctor Gordon’s History. You have a just idea of the 


style, but the book is valuable as containing a great deal of useful 
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matter. The Doctor expects a second edition will be called for, and 
wants correction for that. 


New York, March 14, 1789. 

Dr. Gordon’s history ts reprinting here, in three volumes, 8vo, at 
half the price of the London edition; and is daily retailed in two of 
our newspapers. It is not done in either case “by the Doctor’s de- 
sire,” or with his knowledge; though I am inclined to think he ex- 
pected it would be done. He is amply secured by European and good 
American subscriptions, and will probably make something handsome 
by his sales. 


Dr, Belknap to E. Hazard. 
Boston, March 14, 1789. 


Dr. Gordon’s plan of this harbor is put into the hands of a very in- 
telligent ship-master, who is a thorough pilot, for correction, if needed. 
I cannot get a correct plan of the streets, but such a one as can be had 
shall be sent you. 


E. Hazard to Dr. Belknap. 
New Yorks, April 4, 1789. 
The plan of Boston which you sent came safe, and shall be for- 
warded to Doctor G. with the subsequent remarks. 


Dr. Belknap to E. Hazard. 
Boston, April 20, 1789. 

With respect to the Plan of Boston, which Dr. Gordon desires, 
I sent you the latest that has been engraved here: it is an appendage 
to a Directory which has just come out. Both the book and the plan 
are very imperfect, and I believe there is no more correct one than 
Mr. Pelham’s, a brother-in-law or nephew of Mr. Copley, the cele- 
brated painter. I have it now by me (a borrowed one). Dr. Gordon 
can easily get it in London, where it was engraved and printed about 
ten years ago. I suppose if you inform him of this it will do as well 
as if I wrote to him myself... . Now I mention Hastings, it brings 
to mind an anecdote which Dr. G. has given out in his “ History,” 
concerning the word Yankee. The publication of this is a cruel reflec- 
tion on a very honest family in Cambridge, from which Jonathan 
originated. It is true the name sticks to them, and probably will; 
but it hurts poor Jonathan to have it in print; nor has G. by any 
means hit upon the origin of the name. I have been told that Yankee- 
doodle is an old English ballad,—as old perhaps as Chevy Chase. 
Did you ever see or hear of it? Is there not a collection of old bal- 
lads by Thomas Hearne, the antiquarian? It may be that Yankee 
origivally meant, as Gordon says, fine, excellent ; and it may be that 
the word was used by old Hastings, and laughed at by the students. 
But I suspect the word was brought by our ancestors from England, 
as were several others which are now almost obsolete ; and the Tast- 
tings family have the odium of having involuntarily preserved it as a 
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nickname annexed to them. I have heard a word used by some of the 
old people in Dover, cantankerous, which is almost forgotten even in 
that quarter. It means tough, crabbed, or something of that sort. 
Goldsmith uses it in his play “She Stoops to Conquer,” —“ a can- 
tankerous little toad;” and but for this I should not have known that 
the old people brought it from England with them. The English may 
laugh at us as much as they please, but they ought to remember that 
their ancestors and ours were the same ; and mi: uny things which they 
ridicule in us were absolutely derived from them: instance the law 
proceedings against witches, the severity against Quakers, &c. 


E. Hazard to Dr. Belknap. 
New York, May 2, 1789. 


I have received yours of April 20th, &c. I will forward the Plan to 
Doctor Gordon, with the information about Mr, Pelham’s Map. 


New York, May 28, 1789. 
I have lately heard from Doctor Gordon. He expects his first 


edition will all be sold in a few months, and that a second will be 
wanted. 


New York, June 21, 1789. 


I have not yet had time to read Doctor Gordon’s History; by the 
last London ship, he sent me as a present a copy on what is called 
wove paper, very elegantly bound. I have read only the two first 
volumes. The Doctor is a valuable friend, but an indifferent historian ; 
his collection of facts will be useful to some future writer who will hold 
a better pen. 


New York, July 12, 1789. 

I see your printers don’t let Doctor G. alone yet. There will 
be a call for a second edition of his History in England very soon. 
Somebody here (I don’t know who) has been writing in his favor. I 
suspect it is a bookseller’s trick to help the sale of the American edition 
which is to appear soon, and the editors tell me they have 1100 or 
1200 subscribers. 


Dr. Belknap to E. Hazard. 
Boston, July 18, 1789. 

The piece respecting Dr. Gordon’s History has been reprinted here, 
and I have the same opinion of it which you expressed. Many people 
here are offended by different parts of that work: among others, Mr. 
S. A[dams] told me the other day that he was much hurt by what 
the Doctor says of an attempt to displace General Washington in 
which he was concerned, and of an anonymous letter to which he is 
supposed to be privy. He solemnly affirmed to me that he never 
knew of that letter till he saw it in G.’s book; that he was not 
concerned in any such scheme; that he endeavored, soon after the report 
was raised about the matter, to contradict it, and publicly disclaimed 
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having had any hand in it by a speech which he made here in a town- 
meeting; and he supposes the whole matter originated in a mistake 
because he was engaged in endeavoring to have General Schuyler 
removed from office, and that when it was said that Mr. A. wished or 
attempted the General’s removal, it was misunderstood of General 
Washington. If this account be true, it is a great pity that such a 
mistake should not be rectified. There is a great collection of matter, 
indeed, in Gordon’s work ; but there are many things which are below 
the dignity of history to notice. Of what consequence is it that Gen- 
eral Sullivan lived upon salted tongues and eggs in his Indian expedi- 
tion? Or that General Joseph Warren was thought handsome by the 
ladies? But I will not attempt to point out blemishes. I only wish 
that Dr. Gordon had let his History be seen by some judicious friends 
who were well acquainted with facts before he left this country. I am 
persuaded he might have profited by their advice, but he had too 
much of the self-sufficient principle in him. 


E. Hazard to Dr. Belknap. 
New York, July 28, 1789. 


Why, what an outrageous writer has attacked Doctor G.’s sub- 
scriber! Your writers have accustomed themselves so much to 
illiberality that they can hardly write decently. What do you think 
of the threat of criticising the subscriber's style? That was really laugh- 
able. I will communicate to Doctor G. what you inform me of 
Mr. A.: if any thing has been misrepresented, I am confident it has 
been unintentional, and will be cheerfully corrected. The Doctor has 
been too minute in many parts of his History: in some places it was 
necessary, as in “ Colonel Laurens, son-in-law to General Me Dougall.” 
It is your idea, and I find it a prevailing one, that the History was 
written before the Doctor left America. Was this the fact? I never 
knew it. 


New Yorx, August 8, 1789. 


When I communicate what you wrote about S. A.,I shall desire 
Doctor G. not to use your name at all. Apropos, the Doctor says 
in his History: “The regulars retreat (at Breed’s Hill) in disorder 
and with great precipitation to the place of landing, and some seek 
refuge even in their boats. The officers are seen by the spectators on 
the opposite shore, running down to them, using the most passionate 
gestures, and pushing them forward with their swords.” He writes 
me, “ This, I am told, some of the officers deny, they are for saving the 
British honor. I have no doubt of the truth of the whole. The Rev. 
Mr. Thatcher, now of Boston, was, I think, one of the spectators; pray 
write to him, and get him if you can, and others with him, to attest the 
veracity of the historian in every part of the paragraph.” As I am not 
acquainted with Mr. Thatcher, I must beg you to do this business for 
me, or consign it to your brother Morse. From real friendship to the 
Doctor, I wish to support his veracity; and, if the facts were as he has 
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stated them, justice requires that it should be done; and I think the 
British name ougAt to lie under the stigma of such conduct. 


Dr. Belknap to E. Hazard. 
Boston, August 19, 1789. 


Now for Gordon. I hear a great deal said about him pro and con. 
I believe he meant to give a true account, and I doubt not he has 
delivered out things as they came to hisears. I have heard it observed 
of him that the first report which he heard he would set down as true, 
and if anybody doubted his information, or had the same story to tell 
different from the manner in which he related it, he would say, “ Sir, I 
have it from the best authority.” As to the battle of Charlestown, I 
remember to have heard in the time of it that the British officers 
pricked up the men with their swords, after the first and second repulse ; 
and I never heard it called in question. I will however inquire of the 
gentleman you mention, and of another whose station was more favor- 
able; but this 1 know, that both those gentlemen have but a slight 
opinion of the author himself; how I shall succeed in getting them to 
authenticate any thing he has said I know not. I have lately been on 
the ground and surveyed it with my own eye, and I think it was a most 
hazardous and imprudent affair on both sides. Our people were 
extremely rash in taking so advanced a post without securing a retreat, 
and the British were equally rash in attacking them only in front, 
when they could so easily have taken them in the rear. This is a 
general observation. There are several particular ones which occurred 
from a sight of the ground, which I could not have had without; and 
I think it essentially necessary to an historian that he should visit the 
spot where any such transaction passed, and minutely examine every 
circumstance. ‘This I did in 1784 with respect to the battle of Pig- 
wacket, where Captain Lovewell was killed, and by means of it I con- 
ceived a more perfect idea of that affair than it was possible to col- 
lect from books. 

Boston, August 25, 1789. 


T have had a conversation with the gentleman whom I mentioned to 
you as having had a better view of the Charlestown battle in 1775 
than Mr. T. who was on Malden side of Penny Ferry, but this gentle- 
man was on a hill in Chelsea, and had a good perspective glass. Just 
as I expected, his ill opinion of G. as an historian makes him de- 
cline lending his name to support any thing that he has said; though 
I have no doubt that part of the story is rightly told, yet some other 
parts of it, and of the Lexington affair too, he says, are misrepresented. 
What G. has said about General Washington has offended many 
people, and this gentleman in particular; and from this and other cir- 
cumstances I believe it will be no easy matter for G. to find any 
persons of character and consequence who will stand forth as his 
vouchers. He was not much beloved nor regarded while he was here, 
and the stories he has told of one and another in his book have helped 
to sink him in the general estimation; though now and then I find some 

13 
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who are rather inclined to speak favorably of him. I have not, as yet, 
had any conversation with T. since I received your letter; but I know 
what his opinion is of G. and his book. I know not how you will 
be able to communicate these ideas to him, but I must relate matters 
to you just as I find them, or I should not be faithful. 


E.. Hazard to Dr. Belknap. 
New York, August 27, 1789. 


If our friend Gordon did as you have heard, he did not take the 
most effectual way to become possessed of facts; but I am mistaken if 
I did not see very different accounts of the same transaction, received 
from different people, in his collection of materials. I know that his 
intention was to state facts truly. Dr. Ramsay, who is now in this 
city (whose History of the Revolution is now in the press at Philadel- 
phia), told me the other day that Gordon’s History contains a very 
valuable collection of authentic materials; and, had he met with it 
sooner, it would have saved him a vast deal of trouble. 


Dr. Belknap to E. Hazard. 
Boston, Sept. 3, 1789. 


I have conversed with Mr. Thatcher since I wrote to you, and he 
assures me of the fact which he observed with his own eyes, viz.: that 
the British troops retreated to their boats, and that the officers were 
busily engaged in getting them to march up. They had two repulses. 
He was on the Malden side of Penny Ferry, near the house marked in 
G.’s plan above the floating batteries. ‘The enemy landed on Mor- 
ton’s Point, and some of the boats came round the point to a bight or 
cove which you may see in the plan, so as to be in view of the place 
where he stood, and these were the boats to which he saw some of 
them retreat. Other boats remained on the side of the point next to 
Boston, these were out of his view. He seems rather more candidly 
disposed than the other gentleman whom I spoke of in my last. The 
fact of their double repulse is so well known here that no person pre- 
tends to doubt it; but the circumstance of the wind shifting that day, 
and carrying the smoke another course, is said to be not true. It was 
S.W. the whole day, and cinders of the fire were carried over to 
Chelsea; the smoke in fact incommoded the enemy, but not the in- 
trenchment. 


Boston, September 19, 1789. 


Enclosed you have a paper copied by Mr. Thacher from an account 
he wrote of the Charlestown battle while it was young and fresh, and 
which he is willing Dr. Gordon should have. He says, upon farther 
recollection, that he is not certain that boats came round Morton’s 
Point ; but he is sure they were driven down to the edge of the water 
by our people’s fire, and driven up again by their own officers. I am 
willing to be the instrument of conveying any information or correction 
to Dr. G., but do not desire to be known or spoken of as such. 
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Mr. TOTTLE inquired why Lord Percy, whose regiment 
served in the action of Bunker Hill, was not present himself; 
and referred to a statement in a British account of the battle, 
**Clarke’s Narrative,” the author of which says, that, on his 
arrival in London, he had heard expressions of ** surprise that 
Earl Percy’s name should not be mentioned by Lieutenant- 
General Gage”’ ; and he asks, with what propriety could he 
introduce the name of any officer, if he was not in the action ? 
This writer pays a high encomium on Percy, but gave no 
reason why that officer was not present in the action of the 
17th.* 

Mr. T. C. Amory called attention to the existence of a 
popular tradition, that Earl Percy was killed at the battle on 
the Brandywine, 14th September, 1777, and said that the 
place of his burial was pointed out to visitors. To this it was 
replied, that Earl Percy lived to succeed to the Dukedom of 
Northumberland, and died at a venerable age in 1817; and 
reference was made to the “‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,”’ of that 
year, for an account of the extensive preparations that were 
made for his funeral. 

Dr. Hoppin recalled attention to a subject which had been 
mentioned incidentally at a previous meeting,— the priva- 
teering of the Americans during the war of the Revolution, 
with a view to an inquiry to what extent the inhabitants of 
Charlestown, who were driven away homeless, impoverished, 
and exasperated, by the burning of their town, and a num- 
ber of whom took refuge in Salem, may have participated in 
reprisals of that kind by joining the privateering voyages from 
that port. Dr. Hoppin alluded to his grandfather as having 


* Reference has been made to John Clarke’s “ Impartial and Authentic Nar- 
ration” of the Battle of Bunker Hill. The author styles himself “ First Lieuten- 
ant of Marines.” In speaking of Earl Percy’s not being in this action, he says: 
“IT shall therefore explain the reason why, although his regiment was in the 
action, he could not with propriety charge at the head of it. On the arrival at 
Boston of the three generals, lately sent out in the “ Cerberus ” man-of-war, — 
Major-General Howe, Major-General Clinton, Major-General Burgoyne, — the 
army, according to the military establishment, was divided into three brigades, 
under each of their respective commanders. Every brigade has a brigadier- 
general, but whose rank only exists while upon service. 

Under Major-General Howe was Colonel Pigot. 
= is e Clinton, Colonel Earl Percy. 
. Burgoyne, Colonel Jones. 

Brigadier- General Earl Percy deserves the highest encomiums that is possible 
for pen to write in his praise. His unbounded generosity and general benevo- 
lence exceed all I ever saw. When one considers the noble race of ancestors 
from whence he is descended, I cannot be at a loss to account for his noble and 
pool spirit, which causes him to be esteemed by his officers and adored by 
1is men, as he makes it his perpetual study to do all the good possible to every- 
body.’ Eps. 
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been one of them; and as having always spoken of it as 
prompted by reasons patriotic as well as personal, on account 
of both public and private wrongs. 

The Rev. Mr. Foor, minister of the King’s Chapel, Boston, 
spoke of his great-grandfather as having also shared in the 
Salem privateering, and showed a piece of elaborate carving 
done by him while a prisoner in England. 

The Vice-President mentioned that the general subject 
referred to would be included in the proposed course of his- 
torical lectures arranged by the Lowell Institute for the com- 
ing winter. 

Mr. Foore also exhibited, as appropriate relics at this cen- 
tennial season, the old registers of marriages and burials of 
King’s Chapel, before the Revolution. In one of the regis- 
ters, Dr. Caner had written the following : — 


March 10 [1776]. An unnatural Rebellion of the Colonies against 
His Majesties Government obliged the Loyal Part of his Subjects to 
evacuate their Dwellings and Substance, and to take refuge in Halifax 
London and elsewhere; By which ‘means The public Worship at 
King’s Chapel became suspended, and is like to remain so, till it 
shall please God in the Course of his Providence to change the Hearts 
of the Rebels, or give Success to his Majesties Arms for suppressing 
the Rebellion.” 


A few days after making this entry, Dr. Caner left Boston 
with the British troops, taking with him, says Dr. Green- 
wood, ‘‘ the church registers, vestments, plate, and part of the 
records of the vestry. The registers were obtained from 
his heirs in 1805.” The register of burials testified to the 
hardships of the siege of Boston, the entries of deaths in the 
twelve months, from March 1, 1775, to the end of February, 
1776, being eighty-nine; while in the twelve months previ- 
ous (1774-75) they only amounted to thirty-five. Among the 
eighty-nine were several which, from their dates, had a 
special significance in connection with the battle of Bunker 
Hill, viz.:— 

Age. 

June 18. William Hudson, Cap™ in the 65" Reg™. . 35 years. 

19. John Taylor, Serjeant of Hudson’s Com. 65" 32 ,, 
21. John Brewer, Lieutenant in the 14" Reg™ . 30 ,, 


An earlier entry on the same page, of the names of four 
men, all comrades in the 65th Regiment, and all but one of 
Hudson’s Company, led to the conjecture that they owed 
their death to some collision with the patriot troops: — 
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Age. 
May 20. William Ransor, Sergeant of the 65" Regt. 34 
» 27. George Walker, of Hudson’ s Comp. 65" Reg! 25 
» 28. John “Blakelock of Do. _——— of 4 
Do. 65" Regt. Si: 
Tune 1. James Thirstyn, of Capt Sinclair’s Comp, 
65" Regt. . 38 


all 
Hudson's 


As every incident connected with the life of Dr. Joseph 
Warren, one of the heroes of Bunker Hill, was felt to be of 
interest on this occasion, Dr. GREEN exhibited an original 
agreement, in Dr. Warren’s handwriting, relative to the pur- 
chase by him of a negro slave. It read as follows: — 


Boston June 28": 1770. I the Subscriber having this day pur- 
chas’d a Negro Boy of Joshua Green, have made the follow® : con- 
ditions with him viz. That I will add Ten Pounds Lawfull Money to 
be paid in Potter’s Ware manufactur’d in this Town in three years to 
the Thirty pounds first agreed for if in 3 months from this date I shall 
think the negro worth the money & if I do not think him worth the 
additional ten pounds I will reconvey him to s* Green, he return® the 
two Notes I gave him for the negro, one for 17*, & the other for 13, 
both of them bearing date herewith. JOsEPH WARREN. 


On the back of the bill of sale is written, in Joshua Green’s 
handwriting, this additional condition : — 


It is also further agreed that in case of my decease that the within 
mention’d negro shall become the property of said Green in delivering 
up my two notes. JOsPEH WARREN. 


Dr. GREEN also read the following extract from a family 
letter, written by George Green to his brother Joseph, dated 
Boston, Dec. 5, 1770: — 


My mother has let out the house to one Doctor Warren, & boards 
with him, as she did not choose to move out of a place she has been so 
long us’d to. She reserves to herself the 2 front Chambers & keeps 
her maid & negro man. 


The house was situated in Hanover Street, where the 
American House now stands. 

He also showed an interleaved almanac for 1775, kept by 
Joshua Green, with this entry for March 6 (the fifth coming 
on Sunday) :— 


6® Oration deliver’d at the Old South Meet* house by Doct? 
Joseph Warren, after which a number of y? officers of y* army, in par- 
ticular Cap* B: Chapman of y? 18th & of y? royal Irish 
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put on their hats when y? town was upon business, nominating persons, 
hold* up y" hands in y? negative after a full vote, & when y* motion 
was mak* for y? next Oration, rais$ their voices strik*® y! Canes on y® 
floor, & by other indecent & insolent conduct as far in y" power en- 
deavor’d to affront the Town, and if possible make a disturbance. 


Other interesting points connected with the history of the 
time were discussed, in which Professor WASHBURN, Mr. 
SABINE, and Dr. PAIGE took part. 

On motion of Mr. FRoTHINGHAM, the members then ad- 
journed to the summit of Breed’s Hill and the grounds on 
which the battle was fought, where were staked out the out- 
lines of the redoubt and breastwork ; the position of the 
rail fence at the foot of Bunker Hill was also pointed out to 
the members. After returning to the house, the meeting 
was formally dissolved; and the members retired to another 
apartment, where they received additional evidence of the 
hospitality of their host. 





RESOLUTIONS. 


SEPTEMBER MEETING, 1875. 


A stated meeting was held this day, Thursday, September 
9th, at eleven o’clock a.m.; Vice-President ADAMS in the 
chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the record of the last meet- 
ing, which was approved. 

The Librarian read the list of donors for the last month. 
He also reported for the Cabinet-keeper a gift of a sword or 
‘** Rapier,” of the style used in the 18th century, presented 
by Mr. George A. Gardner, now a resident of New York. 

The Vice-President now congratulated the Society on 
being again assembled together after the summer vacation, 
with the prospect of soon having the President of the Society 
with them, to preside over their deliberations. 

He also spoke of the melancholy duty which devolved 
upon him to notice the decease, since the last meeting, of 
two resident members: viz., the Hon. Charles W. Upham, 
of Salem, and the Hon. Joel Parker, of Cambridge; and of 
one Honorary Member, the Hon. Horace Binney, of Phila- 


delphia; and he introduced from the Council the following 
resolutions : — 


Resolved, That the Society cannot record the decease of 
one of their members, the Hon. Charles W. Upham, without 
bearing willing testimony to the usefulness of a long life 
spent in the performance of the duties to which he was called 
in church and state, as well as in the paths of letters and 
historical investigation, the evidence of which will long re- 
main to preserve his memory. 

Resolved, That this Society learns with regret the loss 
of the Hon. Joel Parker, one of its members, distinguished 
through a long life for his juridical attainments, exercised as 
well in faithful service in the judicial tribunals, as in the later 
field opened to him in the halls of instruction at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, the place of his last abode. ; 

Dr. PEABODY paid a warm tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Upham; and Prof. WAsusurn spoke of the high character 
and attainments of his colleague, Prof. Parker. 

The Recording Secretary read the following letter from the 
Hon. Hugh B. Grigsby, of Virginia, relative to his late friend, 
the venerable Horace Binney : — 








aici, 


: 
: 
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EpGEuILt, near Charlotte Court House, Va., August 16, 1875. 

My pear Mr. Deant,— .. . In my last letter to Mr. Winthrop 
you read the last letter which I received from Mr. Binney, and, as it 
now appears, the last that I shall ever receive from my great and good 
friend. You have seen the announcement of his death in Philadelphia, 
on the morning of the 12th. Old as he was, his death was a thunder- 
bolt to me. He had nothing of the old man intellectually, and his fine 
powers were fresh to the last. I wish our friend Mr. Winthrop, who 
valued him highly, were present to aid in pronouncing his praise within 
your walls. His death has made a blank in my bosom that can never 
be filled. There is no man living who can take his place with me. 
There was more than a quarter of a century’s difference in our ages ; 
but our relations were eminently cordial and affectionate. For years 
I have written to him a letter of congratulation on his birthday, and at 
his solicitation I wrote to him quarterly ; and, as I invariably answered 
every letter that he wrote to me, my letters were probably seven or 
eight annually. Their topics were as various as the times. Nothing 
came amiss with him. In philology, as, for instance, the reasons which 
induced Milton to change the latinization of his name from Miltonzus, 
as he wrote it in early life, to Miltonus, as he wrote it in his contest 
with Salmasius ; in literature, for he was a lover of Shakspeare and 
Milton, — though I could not Jead him quite up to my overflowing love 
of the latter; in politics, foreign and domestic, especially relating to the 
formation of the Articles of Confederation, and of the present federal 
constitution, and to the men who made and first administered them, — 
a topic which much interested him, as the date of his birth was anterior 
to the ratification of both of those famous papers; in biography, espe- 
cially relating to our early American statesmen and lawyers, among 
whom Roger Sherman, and, at a later day, Jeremiah Mason, stood 
high in his esteem, and the patriarchs of the british bar, and old 
Maynard, who towered in years as well as in law above his contempo- 
raries; in agriculture, particularly in ditching and draining and diking, 
which have been my constant employments on my own estate for some 
years past; in medicine, as to the theory of epidemics, and notably the 
horse disease, and his mode of treating it; in Latin and Greek, in 
which a new reading of a passage in the Life of Agricola, or a new ver- 
sion of a line in the Iliad, would pass in review; in theology, respect- 
ing the true date of the beginning of the Hebrew year, and the causes 
of its variation, on which topic he threw out some interesting specula- 
tions ; and the schemes of our modern improvers, who would substitute 
the vagaries of an ever-changing philosophy for the Christian religion ; 
and in the innumerable subjects of the current hour, he took a deep 
and scrutinizing interest. 

In framing an argument in any case for his eye, I was more careful 
and cautious than I was in writing to any other friend, or even for 
the public; for his logical powers were extraordinary to the last; and, 
while he sometimes played the sophist right heartily, he took a mali- 
cious pleasure in unravelling the sophisms of other people. And though 
we belonged to different schools in general politics, — he a pupil of 
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Hamilton, I of Jefferson, — there was not only no collision between us, 
but rather a singular unanimity on almost all subjects political and 
religious, as I know under his own hand. 

It was a grateful office to contribute to the pleasure of such a man 
in his extreme old age. There was something inexpressibly grateful to 
one who, like myself, was approaching the limit of human life traced 
by the finger of the Psalmist, and who had lost the last of the line of 
illustrious men, — the Founders of the State, — whom from his earliest 
youth he had known and loved and revered, that there yet lived a man 
of eminent virtues, who was their contemporary and peer in genius and 
worth and years, and whom he might fondly regard as the “et Presi- 
dium et dulce Decus,’ —both the rampart and the gracious ornament 
of his own latter days. You felt, while writing to him, that you were 
breathing for a moment the air which Washington and Franklin, and 
Jefferson and Madison, inhaled in the purer days of the past, and you 
were exalted by the inspiration ; for the record of Mr. Binney embraced 
nearly a century; and may we not pronounce it, so far as one frail 
mortal may venture a verdict on another, a record without a blot, —a 
century without a stain? My veneration for his persou and character 
was, first, historical ; for his son Horace, a bright and beautiful boy, 
who gained the first honors of the institution, was in the class below 
me in Yale College, though I knew him only by sight at the time; but 
in late years, when my relations by letter with Mr. Binney were most 
cordial, and when I saw what manner of man he was, that veneration 
deepened into love. I loved him dearly ; and it is most pleasing to me, 
now that his lips are sealed and his steady hand is still, to know from 
himself that my regard was reciprocated by him. His letters were 
always refreshing. There was no mark of decrepitude about them. 
Intellect is impalpable, and, unlike the frail case that holds it, retains 
not the rut of years; and his utterances sparkled with wit and humor 
and argument, while the sound roundabout sense of Locke dominated 
over all; and, what was remarkable in the case of very old people, his 
letters became more cordial and affectionate as he advanced in years ; 
and his last, which was written on the 7th ult., and which was, if not 
the last, among the last he ever wrote, — for he was taken ill a few 
days after it was written, — is full of tenderness and sympathy. 

It is difficult for the present generation, which can hardly be said to 
have known him, as a third of a century has nearly passed since he 
made his parting speech in the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Vidal against the Mayor of Philadelphia, — and won the 
cause, — to estimate the character of such a man at its full value. For 
more than/seventy years he was, as Burke said of Grenville, “a first- 
rate figure” in his native city, and that city in some respects ever the 
first, or near the first, in the Union. At the bar he walked with sure 
and unfaltering steps to the front rank, and won in the highest of all 
our tribunals, and in contests with the first geniuses of the age, most 
important and conclusive victories. In a private sphere, his merits 
could not well be overrated. There was a presence, a moral purity 
and grandeur about him, which from the dawn grew brighter and love- 

14 
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lier in the lapse of years, and which received a radiant illustration from 
his early, open, and consistent attachment to a sound Christian faith. 
As his youth and middle life were fair and useful and eminent, so his 
old age was fortunate even beyond that which his favorite Shakspeare 
had sketched as the glory of declining years. Surrounded by descendants 
and kinsmen in the fourth degree ; blest with good health and worldly 
competence ; in full possession of all his faculties; with the ability to 
read as well, and to write at times fully as well, as ever; revered at 
home and abroad by all who knew him personally or by reputation ; 
looked upon by the members of his profession scattered over the vast 
expanse from the St. Lawrence to the Rio Grande, and from ocean to 
ocean, as the worthy and venerable patriarch of his country's bar, — 
he presented in his old age an image unique in the literature of the law, 
and well calculated to raise our respect and reverence. One great 
sorrow darkened his latter pathway. On the 3d of February, 1870, he 
lost his eldest son, who bore his name, who had attained his sixty-second 
year, and who had shown himself worthy of the stock from which he 
came; and he was called upon, at the age of ninety, to lay in the grave 
one whom he had fondly hoped would have performed that office for 
him ; but he bore his affliction with the composure of a Christian philo- 
sopher, and calmly awaited his own call to the house appointed unto all 
the living; and on Thursday morning last, the 12th of August, at ten 
minutes before nine, he passed away. He had lived ninety-five years, 
six months, and eight days. 

His career, brilliant as it was in a social and legal point of view, was 
not political in the ordinary sense of the word. He was a true patriot, 
and loved his country, and would have laid down his life in its defence ; 
and he gave a full and liberal share of attention to public affairs, and 
wielded at times a ruling influence with those in authority; but he 
sought the elevation of others rather than his own, and preferred the 
walks of private life to the more captivating honors that flow from 
public office. Hence, with the exception of a session or two in the 
legislature of Pennsylvania, and a single term in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, to both of which bodies he was sent for 
special purposes, he held no political appointment. Even the first 
honors of the law, which were within his reach, were declined, and he 
was content to be one, and a leading one, of that exalted and invalu- 
able class of men whom the people could fall back upon in trying times 
as a reserve and a bulwark, with the implicit confidence that neither 
private gain nor personal ambition could swerve them from the path of 
duty. It may be safely affirmed that there was no public office, whether 
that of the Chief Justiceship of the United States, or the Presidency 
itself, which he would not have adorned. For he was not only conver- 
sant most intimately with the mastery and mystery of statesmanship, 
but he was endowed with a faculty of detail, which would have enabled 
him to control the movements in every department of the public ser- 
vice. There was a roundness and a perfection in his gifts that was as 
rare as it was valuable. He looked upon no qualification that was use- 
ful in affairs as beneath his notice; and in common with Washington 
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and John Adams and Jefferson and Madison and Pendleton and Wythe 
and Tazewell, he wrote a beautiful hand that was conspicuous al- 
most to his dying day. He thought that whatever was worth doing was 
worth doing well; and in his friendly letters his words were as well 
chosen, his sentences as musical, and the punctuation as precise, as in 
those striking portraits of Tilghman and Chauncey and Sergeant, of 
Jared Ingersoll and Marshall and Bushrod Washington, which shine 
so brightly in the gallery of American literature; and in his lesser as 
well as in his more imposing deeds there was the serene self-possession 
of a cool and comprehensive mind. 

I trust that our Philadelphia brethren, whose peculiar and proud 
province it is, will put forth a memoir worthy of sucha man. At this 
moment, when the lust of office is branded on the foreheads of almost 
a whole people, and when bribery and corruption have become familiar 
words to the common ear, the life of such a man, so free from a spu- 
rious and debasing ambition, so pure and thorough in the spheres in 
which he moved, so various in its offices and accomplishments, so 
resplendent with the light of a liberal Christian faith, and ranging 
through nearly an entire century of years, will present one of the most 
impressive lessons of the age. 

With great regard and esteem, I am very truly yours, 

Huenw Briar Gricssy. 


To Cuarves Deane, LL.D., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Prof. WASHBURN also exhibited and read a letter from Mr. 
Binney to himself, written last year, showing great clearness 
and vigor of intellect for one in his ninety-fifth year. 

Mr. EpMUND Quincy and Rey. Dr. Hoppin also joined in 
tributes to Mr. Binney. Dr. Hoppin said: — 


Some expressions in the letter of Mr. Binney presented by 
Governor Washburn, and the remarks of Mr. Quincy, remind 
me of a trait which ought not to be forgotten among the 
excellences of Mr. Binney’s character, — his unaffected piety 
and persistent devotional habits in extreme old age. When 
unable to attend through the whole public service at his 
church, it was touching to see him come in at the time of 
communion and kneel devoutly at the altar to receive the 
sacrament. 

I also recall the fact that, on his pronouncing the Eulogy 
of the Hon. John Sargent, of Philadelphia, some forty years 
ago, the first sentence uttered by Mr. Binney was, * Let no 
man pray for old age,” in allusion to the crowding bereave- 
ments of advancing life. If so long ago he had begun to 
realize that trial of age, we can understand why the religious 
principles and hopes which were dear to him then were held 
more and more firmly to the last. 
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The resolutions were unanimously adopted; and the Rev. 
George E. Ellis was appointed to write a Memoir of Mr. Up- 
ham, and Prof. Washburn one of Judge Parker, for the 
Society’s Proceedings. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter from our resi- 
dent associate, Judge Chamberlain, dated London, June 28, 
1875, enclosing a letter (which he had picked up in London) 
written by a former Corresponding Secretary of the Society, 
the Rev. John Eliot, and probably intended for and sent to 
the Earl of Buchan, announcing his election as a Correspond- 
ing Member of this Society. The address to the letter was 
wanting ; but it bore date, Boston; May 9, 1807.. It stated 
that a previous communication had probably miscarried. The 
Earl of Buchan had been elected on the 30th August, 1806. 

Mr. George William Curtis of New York was elected a 
Corresponding Member. 

The name of the Rev. Barnas Sears was, on the recom- 
mendation of the Council, transferred from the list of Corre- 
sponding Members to that of Honorary Members. 


John Lowell and the Massachusetts Declaration of Rights. 


Mr. Joun A. LowE Lt said that he had read the article in 
the recently issued volume of the Society’s Proceedings,* on 
** John Lowell and the Massachusetts Declaration of Rights” ; 
and he wished to say that he entirely agreed with the writer, 
that Judge Lowell had no hand in introducing the clause 
in question, especially with a view to the abolition of slavery 
in this State; but that the language was taken, with other 
articles, from the Virginia or the Pennsylvania Declaration, 
with no purpose of applying it to slavery. Negroes at that 
time were not usually regarded as men in the sense that 
would recognize their being included in a general declara- 
tion of the rights of man. He wished, also, to correct an 
erroneous impression which that article dealt with, namely, 
that there was a tradition in the Lowell family to the effect 
that Judge Lowell did introduce that clause, and for the pur- 
pose stated. He said there was no such tradition in the Lowell 
family; and he believed that his uncle, the Rev. Charles 
Lowell (who was only twenty years of age when his father 
died), was mistaken in attributing to Judge Lowell any such 
instrumentality, and in saying that Judge Lowell had made 


* See Proceedings for April, 1874, page 299. — Eps. 
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any such claim in the presence of his family. It was quite 
possible that Judge Lowell, as a lawyer, may have seen that 
the language, “all men are born free and equal,’ was sus- 
ceptible of being interpreted so as to include the colored race, 
and thereby work out the abolition of slavery here; and, 
on its adoption by the Convention, he, being a member of 
that body, may have given expression to such a conviction. 
But this was simply an hypothesis, in which he placed but 
little confidence. 


Dr. ELuis sent in to the Secretary a letter addressed to 
himself, from Miss Elizabeth B. Thompson, 28 West Cedar 
Street, Boston, enclosing for the Society a paper in MS., 
drawn up by her grandfather, and signed by a large number 
of persons, declining to serve as jurors in the Superior Court, 
of which Peter Oliver, Esq., was Chief Justice. It was ac- 
companied by a printed paper of similar import, bearing no 
signatures. Both papers here follow: — 


County or SUFFOLK. Boston, August 30, 1774. 


We who are returned by the several Towns in this County to serve 
as Grand Jurors at the Superior Court for this present Term, being 
actuated by a zealous Regard for Peace and good Order and a sincere 
Desire to promote Justice, Righteousness and good Government, as 
being essentiall to the Happiness of the Community; would now most 
gladly proceed to the Discharge of the Important Duty required in 
that Department, could we perswade our selves that by doing thus, it 
would tend to our own Reputation or promote the Welfare of our 
Country. But when we consider the dangerous Inroads that have 
been made upon our Civil Constitution, the violent Attempts now 
making to alter and annull the most essential Parts of our Charter, 
granted by the most solemn Faith of Kings, and repeatedly recog- 
nized by British Kings and Parliaments; while we see the open 
and avowed Design of establishing the most compleat System of Des- 
potism in this Province, and thereby reducing the freeborn Inhabitants 
thereof to the most abject State of Slavery & Bondage: we feel our- 
selves necessarily constrained to decline being impannelled, for Rea- 
sons that we are ready to offer to the Court, if permitted, which are 
as follow: 


First — Because PETER OLiver, Esq., who sits as Chief Judge of 
this Court, has been charged with high Crimes and misdemeanors by 
the late hon’* House of Representatives, the grand Inquest of this 
Province ; of which charge he has never been legally acquitted, but 
has been declared by that House unqualified to act as Judge of this 


Court. 
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Secondly — Because by a late Act of the British Parliament for alter- 
ing the Constitution of this Province, the continuance of the present 
Judges of this Court, as well as the Appointment of others, from the 
first of July last is made to depend solely on the King’s Pleasure, 
vastly different from the Tenure of the British Judges: and as we ap- 
prehend they now hold their places, only in consequence of that Act, 
all the judicial Proceedings of the Court will be taken as Concessions 
to the validity of the same, to which we dare not consent. 

Thirdly — Because three of the Judges, being the major part of the 
Court, namely, the said Peter Ortver, Esq., Foster Hutcuinson, 
Esq., and WILLIAM Brown, Esq., by taking the Oath of Counsellors 
under Authority of the aforementioned Act, are (as we are informed) 
sworn to carry into Execution all the Late grievous Acts of the British 
parliament, among the Last of which is one made ostensibly for the 
Impartial Administration of Justice in this province, but as we fear, 
really for the Impunity of such persons as shall under pretext of exe- 
cuting those Acts, murder any of the Inhabitants thereof, which Acts 
appear to us to be utterly repugnant to every Idea of Justice & com- 
mon humanity, and are justly complain’d of throughout America, as 
highly injurious and oppressive to the good people of this province, 
and manifestly destructive of their national, as well as constitutional 
rights. 

Fourthly — Because we believe in our Consciences that our acting 
in Concert with a Court so constituted and under such Circumstances, 
would be so far betraying the just and sacred Rights of our native 
Land, which were not the Gift of Kings, but were purchased solely with 
the Toil, the Blood and Treasure of our worthy and revered Ancestors 
and which we look upon ourselves, under the most sacred Obligations 
to maintain, and to transmitt the same whole and entire to our Pos- 
terity. 

Therefore we the Subscribers unanimously decline serving as grand 
Jurors at this Court. 


Wan. THompPson. Perer Borer. 
JosePH WILLET. Tuos. Crarts, Jun’. 
Paut Revere. JosepH HALL, 
Rospert WILLIAMS. Henry PLimpTon, 
JAm® Ivers. JONATHAN Day. 
JosepH Poot. Natu BeLcHer. 
LEeMvEL KOLtLock. Espen" Hancock. 
NicHoras Cooks, Jun. JoserH JONES. 
WILLIAM BULLARD. Tuo® Pratt. 
Moses RICHARDSON. AblsaAH UPHAM. 
ABRAHAM WHEELER. SAMUEL HOBART, 


W. T. gave a copy of this to Mr. John Page, 


September 4, 1818. 
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SUFFOLK, ss. 
At the Superior Court, de. August 1774. 
HEREAS the Honourable Peter Ortver, Esq; Chief 


Justice of this Court, stands charged and impeached of divers 
High Crimes and Misdemeanors, and more especially with Bribery and 
Corruption in his said Office, by the Honourable House of Representa- 
tives of this Province, the grand Inquest thereof for such Purposes, all 
which Charges the said House of Representatives, solemnly avered 
they stood ready to support and prove, and we the Grand Jurors of 
this County have no Doubt they are fully able so to do. 

And whereas the said House of Representatives, used every Means 
in their Power to bring the said Impeachment, and all and singular 
the Articles and Charges therein contained, to a regular and due Trial, 
so that Right and Justice might be had thereon, according to the Law 
of the Land; but all such Trial was studiously avoided, and every 
Means used to have and obtain the same, utterly illuded by his Excel- 
lency Thomas Hutchinson, Esq; late Governor of this Province, and 
nearly allied to the said Peter OLiver, and so the said Peter OLtI- 
VER, now stands charged on Record with the high Crimes and Misde- 
meanors aforesaid. 

And whereas the said Peter Otiver, and also the Honourable 
Foster Hutcninson, Esqrs. and the Honourable WiLLiam Brown, 
Esq; (constituting a Majority of the said Superior Court) have under 
Colour of Authority of a certain Act of the British Parliament for 
altering the Charter and Constitution of this Province (made in Viola- 
tion of the Faith of former Kings, the Charter and Law of this Land, 
and the Rights and Liberties of “this People) assumed upon themselves 
to be Councellors of this Province, and have been sworn and acted 
in that Capacity accordingly, in manifest Contempt of the Laws and 
Constitution of this Land, and to the Disherison of the undoubted and 
just Rights of the People. 

And whereas considering the Premises, and a certain other Act of 
the British Parliament, made, as it is said, for the more impartial Ad- 
ministration of Justice, but in fact, for the granting Impunity to such 
as shall murder the good People of this Province, in Pursuance of the 
present Plan of Outrage and Despotism carrying on in this Province, 
under Colour of the Authority of British Parliament, and by force of a 
Maritime and Military Force, now investing this Capital and other 
Parts of the Province, we do in our Consciences believe, that our act- 
ing as Grand Jurors in this Court under these Circumstances would be 
a flagrant Contempt of the Honour and rightful Authority of the late 
House of Representatives of this Province, and a high Misdemeanor ; 
and in some Degree, a giving Countenance to, and taking an unlawful 
Part in the Usurpations, Violences and high Crimes now perpetrated, 
had, committed and carried on in this Province, against our lawful and 
just Rights as Men and Inhabitants of this Land (purchased and 
secured by the Blood and Treasure of our revered Ancestors, and us 
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their less worthy Descendants) and against the Peace, Welfare and 
Security of this Province, ourselves and Posterity: And therefore, as 
we would avoid Crimes of so malignant and unpardonable a Nature, 
we hereby testify before GOD and the World, our Sentiments in the 
Premises, and refuse acting as Grand Jurors at this Court, being all 
jointly and severally firmly determined to hazard all Consequences 
touching this our Resolution and Doings aforesaid in the Premises ; 
each for himself and each for the other, jointly and severally, hereby 
engaging to endure to the End all and whatsoever may happen and 
fall thereon. 
Witness our Hands. 


The Rev. Dr. DEXTER communicated the following Memoir 
of the late Rev. J. B. Felt, which he had been appointed to 
prepare for the Society’s Proceedings : — 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


JOSEPH BARLOW FELT, LL.D. 


BY HENRY M. DEXTER, D.D. 






JOSEPH BARLOW FELT was born in Salem, Mass., Dec. 22, 
1789, being one of five children of John Felt and Elizabeth 
Curtis, his wife. His father was a sea-captain, engaged in 
the India trade, who, after a severe voyage, died at Martha’s 
Vineyard, in 1802, at the early age of thirty-eight, leaving 
small wealth to his family. The next year, when fourteen 
years of age, Joseph undertook to learn mercantile life, but 
succeeded mainly in indoctrinating himself with the desire to 
imitate the career of several whose memoirs he read, who 
obtained a liberal education by their own persevering efforts ; 
and in 1808 he entered the academy in Atkinson, N.H., then 
under the care of John Vose. He made such use of his time 
and talents that he was able —in the then low condition of 
requirement for entrance upon college life —to be matricu- 
lated as a Freshman at Dartmouth College, in the following 
year. Asso many students then did, he aided himself intel- 
lectually, as well as financially, by teaching school during the 
winters of his college course, and graduated with respectable 
rank in 1813. In May of that year he was so unfortunate as 
to suffer under a distemper of the eye, which made him at the | 
time despair of the ability to pursue the theological studies 
to which he had looked forward, and which remained a grief 
and drawback,.to some extent, during life. He turned to 
merchandise again, but the ‘‘ last’’ war, just then beclouding 
the business horizon, extinguished that hope; so that — his 
eyesight slightly improving — he undertook the study of the- 
ology with his pastor, the Rev. Samuel Worcester, D.D., 
teaching a private school at the same time. The Essex Asso- 
ciation of Congregational ministers gave him their commenda- 
tion to the churches as a candidate for the ministry, March 2, 
1815. He continued to teach, preaching occasionally in Sa- 
lem and its vicinity, until, Dec. 19, 1821, he was ordained 
15 
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pastor of the Orthodox Congregational church and society in 
Sharon, Mass. Three years subsequently he was dismissed 
(April 19, 1824), to be installed (June 16, 1824) as successor 
of Manasseh Cutler, LL.D., at Hamilton, Mass. During 
more than nine years he sustained this relation in a manner 
to secure the confidence and love of his own people, and the 
respect of the community at large, until the impaired condi- 
tion of his health led him to seek release, and he was dismissed 
Dec. 4, 1833. In the following year he removed to Boston, 
which he made his home, until, at seventy-three, in 1862, he 
returned to Salem; where he lingered in failing health, and 
toward the last with beclouding: mind, until death came to 
his release, Sept. 8, 1869, he being at the ripe age of seventy- 
nine years, eight months, and seventeen days. 

While pastor at Hamilton, as early as 1825, he commenced 
historical authorship, delivering an address before a Masonic 
assembly at Ipswich, in that year; and another, four years 
later (1829), before the academy in the same town. He 
became known, also, as the author of many genealogies in 
Farmer’s valuable work. In 1832 he put to press his * An- 
nals of Salem,” and in 1833, his “* History of Ipswich, Essex, 
and Hamilton.” 

After removing to Boston, he devoted his time, which was 
now unincumbered by pastoral, and nearly free from pulpit, 
toils, almost exclusively to historical pursuits. In 1835 he 
wrote the * Ecclesiastical Statistics of Essex County,” for the 
* American Quarterly Register’’ ; and in the following year, 
when he was chosen librarian of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, he did a large amount of work upon the fifth 
volume of the third series of their ‘* Collections.” 

In 1836 he was appointed by Governor Everett to classify 
and arrange large quantities of State papers which were lying 
in confusion in the Secretary’s office, and he entered with zeal 
and success upon the task. In 1839 he went to London as an 
agent of the State, to secure duplicates of various documents 
whose originals had been lost; but found his visit inoppor- 
tune, for the reason that the British authorities at that time 
declined to allow the examination of their State papers by an 
American, on account of the excited condition of the public 
mind as to the North-eastern Boundary question then pend- 
ing between the two nations. He was sent again in 1845, 
when he had better success; and in 1846 he concluded his 
work, leaving more than two hundred and forty bound vol- 
umes of State papers chronologically arranged, and suitably 
indexed, as a memorial of his wise and patient labor. 
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His remaining publications were, in 1839, a ‘ History of 
Massachusetts Currency ”’; in 1841, an article on ** Fasts and 
Thanksgivings in New England,” in Dr. Lyman Coleman’s 
“ Ecclesiastical Antiquities ” ; in 1847, * Collections for the 
American Statistical Association on Towns, Population, and 
Taxation” ; in 1848, a “ Memoir of Roger Conant ”’; in 1849, 
the ** Annals of Salem,” in a second edition; in 1850, ** Ge- 
nealogical Items for Gloucester, Mass.” ; in 1851, ** Genealo- 
gical Items for Lynn,” and a “ Memoir of Hugh Peter”; in 
1852, ‘* Kidd Papers,” and other articles in the ** New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register”; in 1853, ** The 
Customs of New England”; in 1855, the first volume of 
*“ The Ecclesiastical History of New England, comprising 
not only Religious, but also Moral and other Relations’; in 
1856, ** Did the First Church of Salem originally have a Con- 
fession of Faith distinct from their Covenant?” in 1861, 
* Reply to the ‘ New England Congregationalism’ of Hon. 
Daniel A. White”; and in 1862, the second volume of *“* The 
Ecclesiastical History,” carrying the annals of the churches 
of New England from 1648 to 1678. 

Mr. Felt was librarian of this Society in 1856-37, and again 
from 1842 to 1853, when he was chosen librarian of the Con- 
gregational Library Association. From Dec. 18, 1839, to 
Jan. 12, 1859, he was recording secretary of the American 
Statistical Association, of which he had been one of the 
founders. He was for three years (1850-53) president of the 
New England Historic-Genealogical Society. He was also a 
corresponding member of a large number of similar societies 
in this country, and in 1841 was elected to membership in the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries. He received the 
degree of Doctor of Laws from Dartmouth College in 1857. 

He was twice married, but died without issue. His first 
wife, whom he married Sept. 18, 1816, and who died in Bos- 
ton, July 5, 1859, was Abigail Adams Shaw, daughter of Rev. 
John and Elizabeth (Smith) Shaw, of Haverhill, Mass. He 
printed for private circulation a small memorial volume, con- 
taining some evidences of her literary talent. His second 
wife, to whom he was united Nov. 16, 1862, was Mrs. Cath- 
arine Bartlett Meacham, also of Haverhill, who survived 
him. 

On his removal to Boston, Mr. Felt connected himself with 
what was then the Pine Street — now the Berkeley Street — 
Congregational Church; and was through life a zealous be- 
liever in, and an earnest supporter of, what he conceived to 
have been the religious views of the Fathers of New England. 
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If he sometimes seemed to speak strongly for those views in 
places and on occasions when he might not carry unanimous 
assent, his simple and faithful life compelled the respect of all 
who differed with him. 

As a historical writer, Dr. Felt lacked vivacity of concep- 
tion, and the faculty of doing justice to the concrete element ; 
consequently he will be known and remembered rather as a 
diligent annalist than as a philosophical historian: while the 
strength of his religious feelings sometimes unconsciously 
colored his judgment of historical facts; as notably in the 
controversy with the late Judge White upon the question 
whether the First Church in Salem had originally distinct 
articles of faith, as well as a covenant; concerning which it 
van hardly now be doubted that the judgment of the future 
will be with Judge White and not with him. 


The Rev. A. H. Quint, D. D., communicated through the 
Secretary a transcript of the Diary or Journal of the Rev. 
John Pike, of Dover, with an introduction and notes, agree- 
ably to the intention expressed by him at the meeting in 
March last, and it is here printed :— 
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Dr. Quint’s Introduction to the Journal of the Rev. John Pike. 


Rey. Jonn Prxe, author of the following Diary, was born May 13, 
1653, son of Major Robert and Sarah (Sanders) Pike, of Salisbury, 
Mass.; graduated at Harvard College in 1675, his name being the first 
on the class list. His father was the well-known magistrate and 
member of the Council. 

The personal items regarding Mr. Pike and his family are suffi- 
ciently given in the Diary. It should be noted, however, that, although 
he removed temporarily from Dover, he was the settled minister from 
his ordination till his death. 

The church of which he was pastor was organized in December, 
1638. There had been ministerial service earlier, by Rev. William 
Leverich, brought over by Capt. Thomas Wiggin, landing at Salem, 
from the ship “ James,” October 10, 1633, who left Dover in 1635, and 
was received to the Boston church August 9, 1635; by Rev. George 
Burdett, in 1635, who soon entered into correspondence with Arch- 
bishop Laud,* and who left in disgrace in 1639; and by Rev. Hanserd 
Knollys,t in 1638, who organized the church. He was superseded by 
Rev. Thomas Larkham,f in 1640, who left in 1642. Rev. Daniel 
Maud was then, in 1642, sent to Dover by the Massachusetts ministers, 
on request of the Dover people. He remained until his death, in 
1655. His will, which I had printed in the Dover (N.H.) Enquirer, 
(Memoranda No, 26), was dated January 17, 1654-5, proved June 26, 
1655. Rev. John Reyner followed, 1655, and served till his death, 
April 20, 1669. He was assisted in his last years, and succeeded, by 
his son John, (H. C. 1663,) who remained until his death, December 
21, 1676. Mr. Pike was the next minister. 

There are no extant Dover church records before Dr. Jeremy Bel- 
knap’s ministry, except that he copied into a record book a list of 
baptisms and of members, commencing in 1717. ‘The town records 
are also very defective during the period of Mr. Pike’s residence. 
This is due partly to the Indian troubles, and partly to the Masonian 
difficulties. On the town records the following are the only extant 
references to Mr. Pike: — 


“ Sept. 13, 1686. 
“Tt is alsoe voted & agreed on at the said meeting to$..... 
& pay to the Minister of Dover sixtie po 
Minister of Oyester River ffourtie poun 
ensuing, from the tenth day of June last 
paid them in such species & prices 


* Copies of two of Burdett’s letters to Laud are in my possession. 

t See full sketch of him, and of the troubles at Dover, of that period, in 
“ Congregational Quarterly,” January, 1871. 

t See Larkham’s letter, 6 Mass. Hist. Coll. i. 818, without date, but inter- 
nal evidence conclusively proves it to have been written in January, 1640-41. 
Extremely valuable letters regarding Dover’s early history are in the several 
volumes of the “ Winthrop Papers.” 

§ The right-hand blanks are where the record has been destroyed. 
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Marchant” pine bords at 20 s. p 
pork at 3d p lb. 

Beiue at 2 d. 

wheate at 5 s p bushel 

pease at 4s p bush 

barlie at 3s p bush 

Indian at 3s p bush 


Sept. 2, 1695. 
For “ Mr. Pike, £65 salary, of which £25 in money.” 


“June 23, 1701. 

“ By the Commete Chosen by the freeholders of y* Towne of Douer 
for granting of Land, Giuen and Granted unto y* Reuerand M‘ Jno 
Pike Six[t]y acers of Land, unto his heirs and assings for euer Near 


Newtowne as maybe found for his Conueniency. 
“ Test Witt” Frurser Clark of s* Com. 


“ Att A Publick Towne meeting held at the meeting house on douer 
neck the 5" day of Aprill 1703 

“whereas the Reaverant M' John Pike has seuerall Times signified 
To This Towne that he was minded to Remoue to Salsbary and by 
the Remoual of his family has given us just Cause to Expect the 
Same, in answer thereto Voated that Captt Jno Gerrish M* Rich Wal- 
dron and Captt Jno Tuttle are hereby Chosen and Invested with full 
power from the Towne to Joyne with the present selectmen to make 


up accts with y* s* m™ Pike and giue orders for the Payment of such 
arrears as is yet behinde and allso Treat with him in order to his 
further Continuance amoungst [us] and take his answer r and make 
Report to the Towne thereof. Past in the meeting aboue s* 

Jno Tutrie, Zown Clark. 


“Nov. 17, 1707.— Voted that M* Pike have fifteen Pounds P 
Annum Added to his sallery of £65, and 4 Pt thereof be pd in money, 
other 3ds in Prouition as formerly and that the mill Rents as they 
shall be Rec* shall be a Part of his said sallery. 


“May 22, 1710. — Whereas by the death of the Reauerant M" Pike 
the Town is at present destitute of a settled minister, & the Inhabitants 
there of haueing Considered the necessity of a supply as sone as may 
Oe 6 4 ee 


Mr. Pike died March 10, 1709-10. His will is on record at Exeter, 
N. H. It was dated “ Dover the 6th of March 1709;” ¢. e., 1709-10; 
witnessed by Samuel Tebbets, John Ambler, and Sarah Cutt ; brought 
to probate, according to the record,on the day of his death. He 
made bequests, in addition to those made to his then surviving chil- 
dren, to Joseph Stockman, Jr., “niece Dorothy Light,” and “ niece 
Sarah Pike, daughter of Robert Pike.” The will commences, “I John 
Pike of Dover minister of the Gospel being sick & weak of body but 
of sound and perfect mind & memory,” etc. 
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Fitch’s* manuscript says, that after the death of Mr. John Reyner 
the people of Dover “called Mr. John Pike to the ministry, who was 
a person of good learning, pleasant in conversation and much morti- 
fied to the world.” 

Dr. Belknap’s manuscript notes in the Dover church records say : — 

“He was esteemed as an extraordinary preacher, & a man of true 
Godliness. He was a grave and venerable Person, & generally 
preached without notes. Those who were acquainted with him, have 
given him the Character of a very considerable Divine, and some of his 
manuscript sermons are yet in being & much esteemed. Mr. Wise, 
of Berwick, -used to say that Mr. Pike never preached a sermon but 
what was worthy of the press.” 


Early New Hampshire history sometimes is confusing, from want 
of knowledge as to localities. — Pascataquack, as used by Winthrop 
and others, covered the whole body of settlements on the (now spelled) 
Piscataqua River and its confluent streams; including Portsmouth, 
Dover, Exeter, and Kittery. ‘The Great Bay, a map will show, lies 
on the north boundaries of Stratham and Greenland (modern towns). 
This bay receives the waters of the Lamprey, Swamscot (or Squam- 
scott), and Winnicot (or Winnicowet) Rivers. From that bay issues 
the Piscataqua, flowing north-eastward by the south part of Durham, 
(where it receives Oyster [originally Shankhassic] River), into Little 
Bay (where it receives Bellamy or Back River), eastward by the foot 
of Dover, and there, receiving the waters of the Newichawannock River, 
turns south-easterly to the ocean. The Newichawannock River, com- 
ing from the northward, separates Maine and New Hampshire, until it 
flows into the Piscataqua on the eastern side of the lowest point of 
Dover. Some maps erroneously make the Newichawannock to be the 
upper part of the Piscataqua, instead of bringing the Piscataqua from 
Great Bay. A correct map relieves an obscurity in discussions on the 
Squamscot patent, in its reference to “the south side” of the river.t 
Dover territory had four recognized parts. First, the now Dover 
Point (and Neck) was always meant when Dover was mentioned. 
Its Indian name (in Squamscott patent) was “ Wecanacohunt.” Being 
settled by the Hiltons, in 1623, it was sometimes called Hilton’s Point. 
Re-enforced by Capt. Thomas Wiggin, in 1633, under the auspices of 
the Bristol adventurers, it is designated as “ Bristow” on the map in 
Wood’s “ New England’s Prospect, 1634. A few years later, perhaps 
1639, it was named Dover, probably by Capt. John Underhill. In 
1640, Larkham had it called Northam, but it speedily resumed the 
name Dover. Secondly, Bloody Point, southerly across the river, is 
the now Newington It was in Squamscot Patent. Thirdly, Oyster 










* Rev. Jabez Fitch, H. C. 1694; minister at Ipswich, Mass., 1708 to 1724; 
at Portsmouth, N. H., 1724, till his death, November 22, 1746. His manuscript 
is in the “‘ Belknap Papers,” in the library of this Society. 

t It is questionable whether the Indians attached any name to either river ; 
merely designating certain localities on the rivers by the names mentioned. It 
should also be noted that the above names have an indefinite variety of ways of 


spelling. 
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River on the Shankhassic River (re-named from a bed of oysters), 
and southerly on Great Bay. It is now Durham, which once included 
the town of Lee and part of Madbury. Fourthly, Cochecho, a settle- 
ment at the lower falls of the river of the same name, at the head of 
tide-water, now the centre of population of the city of Dover. On 
Wood's map, 1634, it appears with its actual name. Five miles or 
more above Hilton’s Point, it was many years a frontier post. Asa 
territorial district, it came to include the north-eastern territory now 
the towns of Rollinsford and Somersworth, and thus reached to the 
Newichawannock River, which was the boundary of Dover for the whole 
length of its eastern side; and it included the Bellamy falls district, 
towards Durham, Quamphegan was a settlement at the falls of the 
same name, at the head of tide-water on the Newichawannock River. 
Newichawannock settlement (by Gibbons, in 1630 or thereabouts) was 
about a mile above, on the falls known now as Salmon Falls, where 
the Boston and Maine Railroad crosses the river into Maine. Most 
of the early population of these two places was on the Maine (or 
Gorges) side. The two, early being part of Kittery (on the Maine 
side), became Berwick. 

In Mr. Pike’s time, Dover Neck (i. ¢., “ Dover”) was still the seat 
of town government. It was the place of regular public worship, 
although occasional services were held at Cochecho. The meeting- 
house (second or third in point of time) had been built in 1653-4, 
by contract,* “forty foot longe, twenty six foote wide, sixteen foot 
studd, with six windows, two doores fitt for such a house, with a tile 
covering, and to plank all the walls, with glass and nails for it.” A 
“turret” was built in 1665,7 “for to hang the Bell wich wee haue 
bought of Capt. Walldern.” Eleven years before Mr. Pike came,t 
this house had been enclosed in a fortification “one hundred foot 
square, with two sconces sixteen foot square, and all the timber to [be] 
twelfe Inches thicke, and the Wall to be eaght foot high, with sells and 
Braces.” The earthwork of the base of this fortification is still 
(1875) well defined and visible, even to that of the “sconces” at the 
alternate corners. 


’ 


Mr. Pike’s record of “ Observable Providences” is contained in a 
bound volume, § four inches by six in size. The writing is so fine that 
a page frequently contains thirty to thirty-five lines. A rather orna- 
mental title-page bears the date 1673, which was in the second or 
third year of Mr. Pike’s college life. Twenty pages are occupied by 
disquisitions in Latin, upon philosophical subjects, against each of 
which is placed the name of some member of his college class. Forty- 
four pages are filled with a Latin Synopsis Metaphysica. There is 
also a curious record in relation to a class-meeting after graduation. 

The lower half of each page containing “ Observable Providences’ 


* Dover town records, date December 5, 1652. 

t Ibid., date April 15, 1665. 

t Ibid., July 4, 1667. 

§ Among the manuscript collections of this Society. 
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is usually given to the weather, especially to dates of snows, with the 
current heading “ Observable Seasons.” Later in the volume is a list 
of “Thanksgiving and Fast days.” It seems unimportant to print 
these, or two pages of “ A Short Catachism for Little Children.” But 
a list of marriages, 1686 to 1710, is of special value. 

The Diary was partially published in the third volume of the Collec- 
tions of the New Hampshire Historical Society ; partially, inasmuch 
as very considerable omissions appear upon comparison, although there 
is no hint that it is not entire. Comparison shows also some errors in 
names and dates, besides variations in words. 

The following is a verbatim copy, with some notes appended. The 
only change allowed is to place the entries in chronological order, as a 
few were entered on pages near one which became full, but not in order. 


JOURNAL OF THE REV. JOHN PIKE. 


A memorandum of personal occurents. 


John Pike Came to Dover for y* work of the Ministry Nov: 1. 
1678. 

Married Sarah, the second daughter of m* Joshua Moodey May. 5. 81. 

Took office Aug. 31 followg. 1631. being a stormy day, the same in 
w™ m* Moodey with his wife & others were overset in a Cannoe, & 
in some danger of drowing. 

My fr son was born Mar: 30: 1682,— but being still-born was 
buried Anonymous, he was born Thursday about 11 clock at night. 

My son Nathaniel was born Jun: 3: 1683, about 10 at night. 
Sabbath. 

My son Robert was born Feb: 6. 1685 about 12 at night Saturd. 

My daughter Abigal was born Ap: 3. 1688, betwixt 4 & 5 in after- 
noon. ‘Tuesday. 

My twin daughters Hanna & Mary were born May 18, 1691 — 
about 8 Clock at night. monday. 

My son Joshua was born June 14, 1693, about two Clock in the 
afternoon Wednsday. 

[The births of Samuel, April 1, 1695 ; Abigail, December 22, 1697 ; 
and Margaret, January 31, 1698-9, are recorded, with dates of deaths, 
under years 1699 and 1702. ] 

My youngest son Solomon was born May 23, about one of the clock 
in the morning, Thursday, 1700.* 

Upon the desolation of Cochechof my family Removed to Ports- 
mouth. June 28, 1689. 

Removed from Portsmo. to Hampton,} Octo: 24, 1690. — This year 


* Transferred to this place from a page not in the Diary proper. 

t See preliminary note on localities. 

t Mr. Pike preached a few months at Hampton, and was invited to settle 
there, but declined. — New Hampshire Churches, page 68. 


16 
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the Army went to Canada, & the small-pox Raged much (all winter) 
at Piscataqua. 

Removed from Hampton to Newberry, Feb: 4, 1691.— went to 
Salem for Cure of mine eye, Feb. 13 Instant, and Returned Mar. 30. 
Summer following many persons to y* number of 19 were condemned 
& executed for witchcraft at Salem, & many more accused. 

Removed from Newberry to Portsmouth again, Octo. 6, 1692. 

Entered upon y" Majesties service for Pemmagqd-Fort, Octo. 16, 
1694, — sayled from Great-Island Octo. 17, & arrived at Pemmaquid, 
26. 

Returned from Pemmaqd to Portsmo: July 13, 1695.* 

Removed my family from Portsmouth to Dover, Nov. 11, 1698. 
Contind there with my Family four years wanting 20 days. — Re- 
moved for Salisbury Octo: 21, 1702. — Began to keep house at Dover, 
after the death of my dear wife, Jan. 1, 1706[-7]. 


OBSERVABLE PROVIDENCES, ANNO: DOM. 1682. 


Jan: 3. [1682-3.] Colonel Waldronsf mills burnt down in a very 
Rainey night. 

Feb: 14. [1682-3.] Mrs Hannah Waldron } died, & was inhumed 
16, which was the Revolution of her marriage-day. 

1684.— March 22. A prodigious Tyde rising some feet higher y" 
the observation of oldest standers (in this place) did great Damage to 
wharves & ware-houses in Boston§$ & Pascataqua. 


* “Pemmaquid, July 4, 1695. Ihave acquainted y* Gentlemen sent hither, 
with my necessity of Returning home (as I formerly signified it to your honours) 
w is strongly urged upon me by y® danger of y® enemy & spreading sickness 
in those parts.” — Mr. Pike’s letter, in Mass. Archives. 

+t A rare instance of the spelling ‘‘ Waldron” in reference to the first Rich- 
ard. I know of no instance where he signed it other than “ Waldern” or 
‘“* Walderne.” His son, the second Richard, used “ Waldron.” The first Rich- 
ard was known as “ Major,” the second as “ Colonel.” Yet a document of 1683, 
“N. H. Provincial Papers,” i. 540, calls the first Richard “Colonel.” For fam- 
ily name, descent, &c., see “ N. E. Hist. and Gen. Reg.,” viii. 76. Major Rich- 
ard was for twenty years a member of the Massachusetts General Court, and 
for seven years its Speaker. An extended sketch of his life isin the “ Dover . 
(N.H.) Enquirer,” year 1853, in ‘‘ Historical Memoranda,” Nos. 104-111, and a 
full genealogy in Nos. 175-8, and 207-9. 

The mills were at Cochecho Lower Falls, now the site of the cotton mills. A 
town record of the last century says that Waldern occupied this place in 1633, 
but it is scarcely possible. More likely he came over in 1685. “He stayed 
about two years,” says a letter of James Jeffrey to the Major’s grandson, “ and 
returned to England, and there married a gentlewoman of a very good family.” 
James Ordway, in 1704-5, deposed that “ sixty-three years ago I, went with 
Major Waldron, and he with some others began the plantation commonly called 
Cochecho; . . . in two or three years after his first settlement, that he built a 
saw mill and corne mill.” Large portions of this property (which was once ex- 
tensive) remained in the Waldron family until 1821. 

t Wife of the second Richard, and daughter of President Richard Cutt. An 
old “ Cutt manuscript,” Brewster’s “ Rambles,” ii. 143, says she died at the 
birth of her first child. 

§ “An extraordinary high Tyde.” — Sewall’s Almanac, 1684. 
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April 22. Hapned a Tyde little inferiour to the former. & in some 
places flowed somewhat higher. 

Nov: 8. Was exceeding dark from ten in the morning till two in 
y® afternoon w™ might be occasioned by a very black & thick cloud 
passing over very Low: it seemed as though the sun had been greatly 
& totally eclipsed. - 

Feb. 8, 1684[-5]. An earth-quake was sensibly observed by 
many : tho not universally perceived: This hapned Sabbath day four 
a clock afternoon.* 

1685.— July 15. Humphry Tiffany & Frances Low travelling 
betwixt Swanzy & Boston, were slain with Lightning. 

Dec: 19. M’* Joseph Hall of Greenland ¢ deceased with the small 
pox. He had been III, but knew not his Distemper till a little time 
bef: he died. 

Feb: 7, [1685-6.] M™ Ann Waldron§ dyed after two moneths 
sore sickness & miser 

Feb. 19. [1685-6.] L* Anthony Nutter || of Welch-Cove deceased 
of the smal-pox bef: it came out. 

1686.— Dec: 3. M* Stockman] was suddenly seazed w™ an Appo- 
plex about 10 in y* morning, w™ wholly bereaved him of his speech 
& Life too in Evening following. 

Mar: 2. [1686-7.] Abigal Moodey** dyed of y* smal pox, y* fourth 
day after it broke out upon her. 

1687. Dec: 9. John Wingettt dyed. 

[1688.] This year y® Meazells Ri aged thro out y* Country begin- 
ning at Boston, & so Coming easward. 

Jun. 10: 1688. My family was visited w™ the Meazells, and all 





* Sewall’s “Diary,” in the Library of this Society, mentions this earth- 
quake. 

t “July 15, 1685. A great lightning, wherewith were killed a man, woman, 
and two Horses.” — Sewall. Savage’s ‘‘ Francis” and “he,” under Low, should 
be corrected. Anthony Low, of Swansey, had wife Frances. 

¢t Greenland was partially in Dover (with Bloody Point). Joseph Hall was 
son of Sergeant John Hall, who was of the Dover ‘‘ Combination,” 1640. 
Joseph’s widow (Elizabeth Smith, a niece of Major Waldron) married Thomas 
Packer, and died Aug. 14, 1717, aged 62. Joseph left large landed estate, 
which (there being no sons) went by daughters to the March and Peirce fam- 
ilies. A sketch of the life ofeColonel Joshua W. Peirce incorrectly calls Joseph 
Hall an ancestor of Governor John Langdon. Governor Langdon’s mother, 
Mary Hall, was great-granddaughter of Ralph Hall, who was of the Exeter 
“ Combination,” 1689. 

§ Second wife of the first Richard. 

|| Son of Elder Hatevil Nutter, the emigrant. Anthony was councillor 
1681-2. Affidavits regarding this “tall, big man,” in his affray with Mason in 
1685, are in N. H. Hist. Coll., viii. 268.— Welch-Cove, often called Welch- 
man’s Cove, was in Newington. 

J John Stockman, of Salisbury, whose wife Sarah was sister to Mr. Pike. 
Savage gives the date as “ 10 Dec.” 

** Possibly a sister of Mr. Pike’s wife, but records are silent. 

tt The first of that name in Dover. One of the three most prominent land- 
holders assailed by Mason, in Cranfield’s administration. His homestead, after 
more than two hundred years of uninterrupted succession, is still (1875) in the 
family name. 
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had it (except myself) y' were then extant, viz. my wife being in her 
24 year, my son Nath: in his fifth year. Robertt was about two 
years & three mounths old. — Abigal hardly two moneths. Twas soon 
over w™ the children. 

Jan: 17. [1688-9.] Master Heard* deceased after short sickness. 

Jan: 24. [1688-9.] Mrs. Colcord f died of an Appoplex. 

1689. Jun: 28. The eastern Ind™ joyning with those of Pennicook 
(thro the Instigation of Hawkins ¢ a Sagamore) suddenly seized on 
Cochecho, about break of day, wn all things were silent & secure. 
Killed 283 persons, principal of w°*— Maj: Waldron, mr. Leigh, mr. 
Evens, Rich. Otice, Jo: Dug, Jo: Duncan, Dan. Lunt, Jos: Sanders, 
Step: Otice, Jos: Bus, Wm. Bus, Wm. Arin, Wm. Horn & old 
widow Handson. Carried Captive 29, whereof the chief, Jo: Chh, 
Mrs. Leigh, Tobias Hand: wife, Otice’s wife, Sarah Gerrish &c.§$ 








* John Heard, of Dover “ Combination,” 1640. See death of his widow, 
under date Nov. 80, 1706. 

+ Comparison of dates shows that this must have been the widow of Edward 
Coleord, for whom see Appendix to Vol. IL, Winthrop’s “Journal.” Many 
references to him are in the county office at Exeter, and in (old) Norfolk records. 
Hubbard says (2 Mass. Hist. Coll., v. 219), “ for in the year 1631, when Edward 
Colcord first came thither (who was afterwards, for want a better, for some 
years together chosen Governor of the Plantations about Dover),” &. As to 
Dover, there is no possible truth in it. He was of the “ Combination,” 1640, and, 
after the union, one of the magistrates “for small causes,” displaced in 1645,— 
Belknap, page 82 (ed. 1831), says that Edward Colcord was killed at Hampton, 
June 13, 1677; his editor changes it to Abraham. Belknap was, as usual, cor- 
rect. See letter of Seaborn Cotton, three days after the event (4 Mass. Hist. 
Coll., viii. 553). This was a son of the first Edward. 

t Kancamagus, grandson of Passaconaway. 

§ Belknap’s account, page 126, is quite full, and proves remarkably accurate. 
To his “ five” garrison houses, perhaps Paine’s ought to be added, but it was 
not close to the group; Gerrish’s hardly could be mentioned, it being a mile 
and a half away, and not disturbed. A minute account was printed in 
* Dover Enquirer,” Mem. 111, 116-119. Letters in the Mass. Archives, see vol. 
107 (and all copied for “ Dover Enquirer”’), are: Thomas Henchman, of Chelms- 
ford, to Boston authorities, June 22, forewarning of the attack; letter from 
Council to Major Waldron, June 27, communicating the warning, but which 
(by delay of messenger at Newbury ferry) was a few hours too late; Richard 
Waldron, Jr., at Portsmouth, to Major Pike at Salisbury, June 28, “about 8 
o'clock, morning,” informing him of the destruction afew hours before; Rich- 
ard Martyn and others, same date, accompanying, the last named; Major Pike 
to Governor Bradstreet, same day, “at noon,” forwarding the last two named ; 
Secretary Addington to the gentlemen at Portsmouth, June 29, officially prom- 
ising assistance; a draft of letter, apparently by the Governor, accompanying 
Addington’s; William Vaughan and Waldron, from Cochecho to Massachusetts 
government, July 5; Major Appleton, commander of troops sent to Cochecho, 
from that place, to Massachusetts government, July 14. Also, petition of Sam- 
uel Wheelwright’s and others, of Wells, for help, June 30, 1689. 

This attack is usually attributed to revenge for the seizures of Indians at 
Cochecho, by Waldron and Frost, in 1676, in obedience to orders from the 
Massachusetts government. Belknap, however, refers to “ Popish emissaries.” 
In a paper of January, 1690, (N. Y. Col. Doc., ix. 440,) M. de Denonville, 
governor of Canada, says: “ The good understanding I have maintained with 
these Indians through the care of the Jesuits, especially the two fathers Bigot, 
brothers, contributed to the success of all their attacks this summer on the 
English,” &. 
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Aug. following James huggin,* of Oyster R was slain, his Garrison 
taken, & 18 persons killed and Carried away, 

Jan. 27. 1689[-90.] Deacon Damf deceased with age weakness 
& Illness. 

Feb. 2. [1689-90.] Sennectade a Dutch-Town was suddeuly sur- 


Of the sufferers above, — Mr. Lee was Abraham Lee (or Leigh), husband of 
Major Waldron’s daughter Esther; Mr. Evans was certainly not the emigrant 
Robert, but probably John, who had deed of land at Cochecho, from Waldron, 
March 16, 1672-8; Richard Otis, owner of Otis’s garrison; his daughter Hannah, 
a child of two years, was also killed; Jo: Dug was probably John, though no 
other reference to him is found; Jo: Duncan, perhaps John; William Arin, 
sometimes written Vrin, and perhaps same as Verin, a New Hampshire name ; 
William Horn was the first of the family in Dover, and left descendants ; old 
widow Hanson was Mary, widow of Thomas. This leaves eight unknown. 

Of the captives, John Church (erroneously given as “Joseph Chase ”’ in the 
N. H. copy) escaped before the Indians reached Winnepesaukee ; Mrs. Leigh 
was ransomed in September following; Captain Benjamin Church met her 
returning at Falmouth. See Maine Hist. Coll., i. 298, and Dexter’s “ Church’s 
Eastern Expeditions,” 19. Tobias Hanson’s wife; he was son of the “old 
widow ” above; Otis’s wife was Grizel (Warren), wife of the Richard above; 
she remained in Canada, married there, and died there at an advanced age. 
Sarah Gerrish was daughter of Captain John Gerrish, and grand-daughter of 
Major Waldron. (As to her mother there is some doubt. It is said that Captain 
John Gerrish married Elizabeth Waldron, who was born October 8, 1666; but, 
in a conveyance of 1668, Waldron calls Gerrish his “ son-in-law.”) Sarah was 
exchanged late in 1690, on the occasion of Phipps’s expedition to Quebec. 
“ Another girl of nine or ten years of age, who was somewhat well-looking, had 
been ransomed by the intendant’s lady, who felt considerable pain at her sur- 
render, yet nevertheless submitted for the public good.” — Narrative, 1690, in 
N. Y. Coll. Doe., ix. 984. Also, Frontenac’s report, same, p. 461; ‘And in 
order to have our Priest, who would never have been restored had not Sieur 
de la Vallitre induced this General’s |Phips] principal Chaplain to come to 
negotiate with him, and declared to him that they would carry him to Quebec, 
if they refused to exchange Sieur Trouvé [the priest] for a little girl whom the 
intendant’s lady had bought of the Indians, and whom she offered to give up.” 
This was Sarah Gerrish. 

Besides those mentioned above, there were captured,—Christiné Otis, 
youngest child of the first Richard, for whom see N. E. Hist. and Gen. Reg., 
v. 189, and its references ; Rose Otis, doubtless the Rose daughter of the second 
Richard ; John Otis, “a boy,” still a prisoner in 1695, and not traced later; Ste- 
phen Otis (re-baptized in Canada as “ Joseph-Marie”’), and Nathaniel Otis (re- 
baptized as “ Paul”), sons of Stephen, both of whom remained in Canada, 
were living in 1710 as “ Hotesse,” and one was then married ; John Evans, “a 
young man from Cochecho,” mentioned in “ Indian Captivities,” 86. Eigh- 
teen are thus left unknown. Some of them are doubtless in the list of captives 
in Quebec in 1695, Mass. Archives, A. 38, page 1; but, as the residences 
there given are often incorrect, it is impossible to distinguish. 

* “ Huckins” is the present form. His widow was recovered by Captain 
Church, at Androscoggin fort, in September, 1690. See Belknap, 131. A letter 
of Samuel Sherburne to Major Pike, Mass. Archives, vol. 70, p. 238, dated 
Hampton, July 30, must refer to this affair: ‘“‘ These are to informe you that 
this last night there came news to me from Exeter that one of Phillip Cromwell’s 
sons came yesterday from Oyster River, where were 20 Indians seen and several 
houses burning. About 20 English issued out to beat them off, & many guns 
were heard goe off, but he coming away,” &c. It is worth mentioning that a list 
of eleven persons, killed, wounded, &c., at Falmouth, ‘‘7, 21, 1689,” is in Mass. 
Archives, vol. 35, p. 15. 

t Deacon John Dam, the emigrant. Descendants spell the name Dame. 
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prized by the Indians & French. 60 persons were slain, & 27 Carried 
Captive. 

Mar. 18. [1689-90.] Salmon Falls * was surprized by the Indians 
& French, just after the manner of Cochecho. The whole place was 
destroyed w™ fire, 27 persons slain, & 52 Carried Captive. 

1690. July 4. Seven persons were slain & a Lad taken at Lam- 
per eel River. 

July 5. The enemy Advancing toward Exiter, set upon Hilton’s $ 
Gar: w™ L* Bancroft endeavoring to Relieve, 8 or 9 of his men were 
slain. 

July 6. Cap: Floyd fought the enemy at Wheelwright’s pond § 
but was forced to Retire with loss of 16 men. 

July 7. The enemy Came down upon Amsbury, took Capt. Foot 
alive, killed Philip Rowell & two more. 

Aug. 22. Phinehas Hull, with his wife,|| & Robert Young, trav- 
elling betwixt York & Kittery, the said Young was killed by the 
Indians, and Hull’s wife taken, but himself escaped. 

Aug. 22. My dear Bro: Robert deceased by the malignant feaver, 
after he had been ten weeks weakened with the feaver & ague. 

Sep: 14. Amarocoggan fort taken on sabbath day. 


* Salmon Falls, the old Newichawannock. See Belknap, 132. For French 
side, Shea’s Charlevoix, iv. 180; and narrative of Nov. 1690, in N. Y. Col. 
Doc., ix. 471. Papers in Mass. Archives, vol. 35, are: letter from William 
Vaughan and Richard Martyn, at Portsmouth, March 18, at 10 o’clock, a.m., 
to authorities at Boston, giving brief and hasty notice; a much more full letter 
from the same, the next day ; and, with this, record of examination of a French- 
man captured. The forces of the enemy were, according to the prisoner, thirty 
French and thirty Indians; according to Charlevoix, and also the narrative, 
twenty-seven French and twenty-five Indians. The letter of Vaughan says, 
‘killed and taken between ffour score and 100 persons ”; Charlevoix says fitty 
were captured; the narrative says fifty-four. “Upwards of twenty houses 
burnt,” says Vaughan; “twenty-seven,” say the French. Charlevoix’s “two 
thousand head of cattle perished in the stables, which were fired,” is of course 
an absurdity. Pike’s figures are doubtless correct. Letter of Frost and others, 
March 26, 1690, says: “ Heard’s Garrison at Cochecho being the ffrontier & the 
only Garrison on the North side of that River, . . . having now left three men, 
one kil’d & two wounded, in the late fight at Salmon Falls.” — Mass, Ar- 
chives, vol. 35. 

t Now Newmarket. Perhaps it is admissible to say that interesting letters 
regarding the attack on Casco, not mentioned by Pike, are in Mass. Archives, 
vol. 86, pp. 68-76; Vaughan to Robert Pike, May 18, 1690; Pike, forwarding 
the last named, same date; Frost, from Kittery to Pike, conveying letter of 
Edward Sergeant of Casco, same date; Wheelwright, of Wells, to Frost, same 
date ; Vaughan and others, May 19; orders for soldiers to relief of York and 
Wells, May 23. 

t Doubtless the Winthrop Hilton, grandson of the first Edward ; his mother 
was Ann Dudley, grand-daughter of Governor Thomas Dudley and of Governor 
John Winthrop. He was a famous fighter, but was killed June 23,1710. Full 
sketch of his life is in “‘ Farmer and Moore’s Historical Collections,” vol. i. Not 
a few descendants of Edward Hilton, and of governors Winthrop and Dudley, 
in this line, are in New Hampshire and Maine. 

§ In Lee, N. H., formerly part of Dover. 

Hull’s wife returned next year. See Magnalia, ii. 610. 

| See Church’s Eastern Expeditions, 50. 
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Sep. 21. Fight at Mequoit near Casco, the enemy fled after y” had 
by surprize & Ambushes slain & wounded 32 of our men. 8 of ym 
were killed, Rest wounded.* 

Nov: 5. Being Wednsday, was accompanied with a small earth- 
quake, early in the morning, w™ was not very terrible, tho sensibly 
observed by many. 

Dec: 6. M* Richard Martin jun :} deceased of the smal pox. 

1691. Sometime in July or Aug:} this year, the French and In- 
dians Came upon the English Forces under the Conduct of Capt John 
March, Capt Daniel King, Capt Samuel Sherburn &e. at a place 
Called Mequoit, when most of the Souldiers were gone aboard the 
vessels. ‘The officers on shore had a sharp Conflict with them, but 
were forced to Retire on ship-board with the Loss of Capt Sherburn, 
& some others. LL‘ John Allen here wounded, w™ many more. 

Jan. 25. (1691-2. ] § Monday, 10 clock in y° morning, the Indians 
fell upon York — killed about 48 _persons (w hereof y* Rev: m* Dum- 
mer was one) & Carried Captive 73. 

Sep. 28. David Hamelton, Henry Childe, &c.— were slain by In- 
dians at Newick: [i. e., Newichawannock. ] 

Sep. 29. Many persons to the number of 20 or 21, killed & carryed 
away at Sandy- -Beach. 

1692. Dec. 25. A dolefull and tremendous noise was atfirmed to be 
heard in the Ayr nigh Capt Ger: Garrison, which Continued (with 
a little intermission) near half an hour. 

May 10, 1693. Tobias Handson { killed by the Indians as he trav- 
elled the path near the west Corner of Thomas Downs his field. 

Octo: 15. Sabbath-day about 10 clock in y* morning A Great 
Rumbling noise was heard by many towards y®* north-east, supposed 
to be a Considerable earth-quake. 

Jan. 21. [1693-4.] Another small Earth-quake happened about 
two hours bef: day. 

April 2, 1694. M* Richard Martin Sen:** deceased of the Leuco- 
plegmatia, after half a years Illness under y‘ distemper. 

Jun: 18. My dear d: aughter Abigail ended this life, being aged six 
years, two moneths & 15 days. She was taken with sore ‘Grippings 
(occasioned by worms) About 9 Sabbath morning, & died next morn- 
ing about 8. 


* The number of losses is greater than that given by Church or Williamson 
(i. 625), but it covers more time. 

t Of Portsmouth. Graduated H. C. 1680. Captain Church mentions small- 
pox at Portsmouth on his arrival there, Sept. 30, 1690. 

¢ Captain Sherburne, of Portsmouth, was killed August 4. 

§ This attack upon York was in Jan. 1691-2. Pike puts it on a page headed 
©1691.” I take it, of course, as according to the old usage, and meaning 
1691-2. But the next two items are perplexing. ‘They follow as if in order, 
and therefore in 1692; and no special marks, either of space, ink, or penman- 
ship, indicate that they are out of place. Yet Mather and Belknap place them 
in 1691. 

|| Captain John Gerrish’s garrison, in the Bellamy part of Cochecho. 

{ The one whose mother was killed, and his wife Elizabeth captured, June 
28, 1689. Strangely his children became Quakers. 

** Of Portsmouth, counsellor. 





| 
| 
i 
| 
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July 18. The Indians fell suddenly & unexpectedly upon Oyster- 
River * about break of Day. Took 3 Garrisons (being deserted or not 
defended) killed & Carried away 94 persons, & burnt 13 houses — 
this was the fr act of hostility Committed by y™ after y* peace Con- 
cluded at Pemmaqd. 

July 21. M"™ Ursula Cutt f (with 3 others) was slain p Indians, as 
y” were busy ab‘ hay upon her plantation near boiling-Rock. 

July 27. The enemy fell upon Groton ab‘ day-break, killed 22 
persons & Captivated 13. 





* Extended account is in Belknap, p. 188. The original manuscript state- 
ment to which he refers in note, p. 141, f had printed in the “ Dover Enquirer,” 
Mem. 48-50. See also Shea’s Charlevoix, iv. 256. Shea refers also to the 
relation of French commander, 2 Canada Doc, vii. Papers in the Mass. 
Archives, vol. 3, pp. 480-3, are: Thomas Packer, at Portsmouth, July 18, to 
Governor Usher, at New Castle, with brief statement; Governor Usher, same 
day, nine o’clock, a.m., to Governor Phips, enclosing preceding, and asking help; 
reply of Governor Phips, July 19; Governor Usher to Governor Phips, July 21, 
endorsed with action in sending troops; Secretary Redford, at Portsmouth, 
officially, to Governor Phips, with particulars. Also, vol. 8, pp. 40-41, deposi- 
tions of Ann Jenkins and Thomasine Drew, printed in N. E. Hist. and Gen. 
Reg., vol. 18. See also Proceedings of Council, “N. H. Prov. Papers,” ii. 124 
etultra. Pike says ‘3 garrisons” were taken; Belknap says five; Charlevoix 
says “here there were two forts” carried by attack. The discrepancy is but 
nominal. ‘There were but two garrison houses carried by assault, the other 
three taken being deserted ; and Belknap reckons some houses with palisades 
as garrison houses, which Pike does not. Charlevoix makes the absurd state- 
ment that “two hundred and thirty English perished.” The part of the town 
attacked did not have that amount of population, while seven of the twelve 
garrisons were successfully defended. Villieu claims to have killed 104 persons, 
and captured 27. As to the enemy’s force, the letter of Redford estimates it at 
“not less than three hundred ;” and Charlevoix says “two hundred and fifty 
Indians from,” etc., joined by “the Abenaquis of the elder father Bigot’s 
mission.” Redford’s letter says that ‘ Donie who signed the peace was there ;” 
Robin Donie, signer of the peace at Pemaquid. From the Durham manuscript 
and other sources, some names are attainable. Killed: John Dean; “ old Mr. 
Huckins ;” a woman named Chesley, “ and several others of the same name; ” 
Robert Watson, and family “except his wife,’”— yet I think that one son 
escaped; Ensign John Davis, his wife, and “several” children; Sarah (Davis) 
Smith (widow of James), and two sons; a Clark; a Gellison; Charles Adams, 
and a son; Samuel Adams, and wife; Edward Leathers’s wife; a woman 
named Jackson; Zachariah Edgerly (son of Thomas); a child of Thomas 
Edgerly, jun.; Francis Drew, his wife, and his son Benjamin; a Jenkins, his 
grandmother, and his child. Of the captives: Two daughters of Ensign John 
Davis, one of whom returned, the other remained in a nunnery ; some of the 
family of Charles Adams, jun., certainly his daughter Ursula, baptized in Canada, 
April 6, 1697 ; Mrs. Amblar; some children of Thomas Edgerly, jun. ; Thomas 
Edgerly, sen., a daughter, and his son Joseph; Thomas Drew, and wife, both 
of whom returned; Ann, wife of Jenkins above, and three children (see her 
deposition in Mass. Archives, vol. 8, p. 46; and, probably, Joseph Watson, 
who was re-baptized in Canada, April 28, 1697. In list of sixteen “ Captives 
Rec’ Aboard the Province Galley” 17 Jan’y, 1698-9, (Mass. Archives, vol. 
70, p. 898,) are Elizabeth Egerly, Susanna Egerly, and John Derry, all of Oyster 
River; and of those remaining in captivity, Juda Emerson, of Oyster River, and 
Peter Denbow. Woodman’s garrison, successfully defended, is still standing, 
having been carefully preserved. The late John S. Woodman, professor in 
Dartmouth College, told me that he had seen the bullet-holes when the old tim- 
bers were uncovered during repairs of the building. 
t Widow of President John Cutt. 


, 
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Aug. 20. The Indians killed Henry Barns, Edward Hammonds 
& his wife, as y” were work in a field at Spruce-Creek * — & the same 
day Dan: Leviston with a Lad at York. 

Aug. 24. Eight persons killed & Captivated at Long-Reach, 5 at 
Downings, & 3 at Tobys.T 

Sep. 4. Joseph Pike ¢ & Richard Long were slain by the Indians, 
as y’ travelled the head of the further end of pond-plain. ‘The enemy 
lay in a deserted house by the way, or in a clump of bushes, or both. 

Nov. 19. Bommazeen with two other Indians seized at Pemmaqd.§ 

Jan. 21. [1694-5.] Marshal Roberts || died, after 3 months Illness, 
viz. grt swelling with y°® Dropsie. 

1695.— Mar. 28. Sergeant Isaac Tilton & Peter Dill going off 
with a small birchen Canno into Pemmaquid-Sound ; were by a sudden 
Gust of wind and snow overwhelmed, & both drown’d. 

Two souldrs taken near Saco-Fort, one killed, the other (nomine 
Dean) Carryed away. 

May 22. Eight Captives brought in to Pemmaqd. 

July 6 Capt Hammons J taken by the Indians, as he was seeking 
a Cow in Kittery woods next day Goodwife Johnson of York 
wounded by an unseen Indian, of w™ wound she died — next week 
two men kill’ at Exiter. 

Aug. [5]. Rogers’s ** house taken at Billerica, & 15 or 16 persons 
killed & Carryed away. 

Aug. Serj: Tho: Haly kill* p Ind™ a little out of Saco-Fort. 

Sep. 9. Serj: Hugh March,ff Ed: Sargeant, John Linkhorn, & Tho: 
Johnson were slain, & six more wounded at Pemmagqd, as they were 
going round an high rocky point above the Barbican. 

Octo: 7. Browns house taken at newberry $f by 5 Indians, 9 per- 
sons Carried away. Cp Greenlife wounded pursuing the enemy. 
Captives all retaken, but some of y™, viz. [no names given] died of 
y® wounds. 

Mar. 3. [1695-6.] M* James Alling minister of Salisbury died, 
after 3 moneths sore sickness with dry Gripes. 

Dorothy Stockman§$§ died Mar. 18, [1695-6], after half years sick- 
ness with Consump: 


* In Kittery. 

t In Kittery. 

t Both were of Newbury, and were killed in Haverhill. See Coffin’s “ New- 
bury,” 160. Joseph Pike was son of Rev. Mr. Pike’s uncle John. A “ deputy- 
sheriff,” says Hutchinson, ii. 80. 

§ A letter of Mr. Pike, then chaplain at Pemaquid, Jan. 7, 1694-5, main- 
taining the propriety of this seizure, is in Hutchinson, ii. 81, note. See note to 
date Feb. 16, 1695-6. 

| John Roberts, son of Thomas. Appointed marshal of New Hampshire 
early in 1680; resigned in December following. 

{ Joseph Hammond, ransomed by Matthew Carey in October, 1695. 

** See Savage’s Dictionary, under “ Rocers, John, of Watertown.” 
ona March and Sergeant were of Newbury. See “ marriages,” ultra, June 3, 

95. 

tt See Coffin’s ‘‘ Newbury,” 161. 

§§ Daughter of Mr. Pike’s sister Sarah, 
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Doctor Fletcher* deceased Sep. 5, 1695. 

Maj‘ Elias Stileman expired Dec. 19, 1695. 

M’ Sam: Philips min’ of Rowley dyed. [April 22, 1696.] 

M' John Richardson min" of Newberry dyed. [ April 27, 1696.] 
Feb: 16: 95[-6]. Sab: day. Edggeremmet & Henqd two saga- 


mores, with another Indian slain upon a treaty at Pemmaqd, & a fourth 
taken alive.t 


May 7, 96. John Church sen: slain by the Indians, (as he 
travelled to seek his horse) upon a little hill betwixt Cochecho & 
Tole-end.f 

Jun. 24,96. Tho: Cole, Jeremy Storer, Josias Littlefield & y* 
wives, travilling towards night betwixt York & Wells, were assaulted 
by the Ind™,. Cole and his wife killed, the rest escaped, only Storers 
wife wounded. ; 

Jun. 26, 96. The Indians fell upon Sagamores Creek § & Sher- 
burns-plain, killed [lank] persons, burnt 3 houses, & Carried away 
4 captives, w™ were soon retaken. 

July 26,96. Being sacrament day. An Ambush of Indians layd 
between Capt Ger: field, & Tobias Hansons Orchard,|| shot upon the 
poor peo: returning from Meeting, killed Nicho: Otice, Mary Downs, 
& Mary Jones. Wounded Rich: Otice, Antho: Lowden, & Exp: Heard, 
took John Tuc ker, Nic: Otices w: & Judith Riccor. 

Aug: 13, 96. Old John Hoyt of Amsbury, & young Peters of 
Andover, were slain upon the road by Indians between Andover and 
Haver. 


Aug. ,96. Pemmagqd-Fort basely yielded up to the Indians & 
French.J 


* Dr. John Fletcher, of Portsmouth. Many references to him are in Ports- 
mouth records. 

+ For this shameful breach of faith, see Williamson’s ‘‘ Maine,” i. 642. 
Hutchinson, ii. 90. Governor Stoughton, in letter Jan. 21, 1695-6, complained 
of “ treasons and barbarities.” In the reply of the Abanakis, purporting to be 
signed by Ekesambanet, it is said: ‘‘ Last autumn we carried to Saco and Pem- 
kuit our flag which was common to thee and to me; we had only one. On 
being carried to Pemkuit thou didst seize it. When carried to Saco thou cov- 
eredst it with blood. . . . What thou sayest I retort on thyself. . . . Seize those 
who killed me at Saco, and made me prisoner at Pemkuit.” — Narrative, 1690, 
N. Y. Col. Doc., ix. 615. See Same, ix. 643. 

t For John Church, see date June 28, 1689. Niles, 8 Mass. Hist: Coll., 
vi. 238, erroneously puts this in 1695, as also the whole of his paragraph. Tole- 
End is still so known; “ Mr. Towle’s End” was an early entry in Dover 
records. 

§ Sagamore’s Creek, etc., in Portsmouth. Belknap, page 142, says fourteen 
were killed; the names, and fullest account given in Brewster’s ‘‘ Rambles 
about Portsmouth,” i. 69-738. 

|| In Dover. The Otis names are in Savage. For Anthony Lowden, see 
“marriages,” ultra, Sept. 16, 1696. For Experience Heard, see date Feb. 8, 
1699-1700. Judith Ricker was daughter of George, for whom see date June 4 
1706. 

{ See Hutchinson, ii. 89, who doubts whether the work could have been 
successfully defended against the force brought against it. It was an open, not 
casemate, work, and the enemy was well provided with artillery. See French 
contemporaneous account, N. Y. Col. Doc., ix. 658. 
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Aug: 15, 96. Jonath Hains of Haver: & his 4 children Carried 
away by Indians. 

Aug. 25,96. L*™* Lock* slain by the Indians at Sandy-beach. 
Soon after Arnold Breck &c. shot at betwixt Hampton & Greenland. 

Aug. 27, 96. David Davis killed by the Ind™ at Lubber-land.t 

Octo: 13,96. five soldiers belonging to Saco-fort, killed or carried 
away by the Indians, the sixth (being wounded) made his escape. 

Feb. 10, 96[-7]. Ben: Heard, Jun: } died of malignant fever. 

Feb. 20, 96|-7]|. Sam: Heard died of the same distemper.$ 

Feb. 27, 96[-7]. Robert Evens sen.|| died of a Cancer after 9 
moneths painful exercise. 

Feb. 27, 96[-7]. John Allin of Salsbury died very suddenly at 
Jemaica. 

Mar: 15, 9§. The Indians fell upon some part of Haverhill, about 
7 in the morning, killed & carried away 39 or 40 persons —two of 
these Captive women, viz. Dustan & Neff (with another young man) 
slew ten of the Indians, & returned home w™ y* scalps. 

Mar. 16, 9$. Elder Wentworth ** deceased a few days after he was 
taken speechles with a sudden shivering. 

Mar. 18, 9§. John Jones died of malignant fever. 

Mar. 96[-7]. John Horn ff died of y* same disease. 

Ap. 12,97. Will™ Horn tf died of malignant fever and soon after 
his sister Margaret with the same distemper. 

Ap. 28,97. John Hall, sen:}{ drowned coming up the River in a 
little float, near Green-point. 

May 20,97. Young Moulton taken by the Indians at York. 

Jun. 10,97. John Young of Exiter slain by y* Indians, his son 
wounded, §§ Luke Wells (& a lad at Salsbury) the same day Carried 
away. 

July 4,97. M* Joshua Moodey|||| deceased of a wasting Consump: 


* Lieutenant John Locke. Sandy Beach is in Rye. 

t In Durham, on the Great Bay. Attempts to prove this name to be origi- 
nally “ Lover-land ” were a failure. 

t I cannot identify this Benjamin. If it was “Sen.,” there would be no 
difficulty. A Benjamin, Jr., was taxed 1693. 

§ Son of the first John 

|| The first Evans in Dover. 

{ Mr. Pike entered this item next after the one dated April 28. 

** The return of appraisers, made April 4 following, says that he died March 
16. This was Elder William Wentworth, specially mentioned by Belknap 
(p. 128) as saving Heard’s garrison in the massacre of 1689. He was baptized 
at Alford, Lincolnshire, March 15, 1615-16; of the Exeter Combination, 1639; 
ancestor of the three governors of the name. A privately printed genealogy, 
in two volumes octavo, pp. xlvii. 547, 880, is accessible in a few libraries, a 
copy being in the library of this Society. 

tt John Horn and William Horn were sons of William, who was killed June 
28, 1689. 

tt John Hall, Sen., was son of Deacon John. He was representative from 
Dover the year of his death. 

§§ Belknap, and Niles, give the fact, without names. 

{| The excellent minister of Portsmouth, father of Mr. Pike’s wife. Phebe 
Heard was wife of John (the one wounded), who was son of James, and grand- 
son of the first John. See letter in N. E. Hist. and Gen. Reg., iii. 165. 
Trooper Smith was Nicholas, and Simpson’s name was Henry. 
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at Boston, sab: day, little past 5 afternoon. — Maj’ Charles Frost slain 
by the Indians (as Returned from Meeting betwixt Smiths Gar: and 
his own) the same day, & near about the same time. Also Dennis 
Downing & Phebe Heard slain at the same time, & John Heard 
wounded—Next monday or Tuesday trooper Smith and young Simp- 
son kill* coming post from Wells. 

July 29,97. M™ Sarah Gerrish* died of the fever & bleeding — 
Same | day James Goodden (w™ two souldiers) slain by the Indians as 
y’ were at work in y* meadow, & Will™ Gooden wounded. 

Aug. 7,97. L' Pembleton Fletcher & his two sons taken by the 
Indians, & 3 souldiers of Saco-fort slain as y’ were Landing at Cow- 
Island, but one of his sons was the same day Retaken with the slaugh- 
~ of 3 or 4 enemy Indians. 

Noy. 15, 97. Tho: Chesley, sen : f debe by y® Indians not far from 
Johnsons Oreck. Will Jackson taken at the same time, & at same 
time nade his escape. 

Sep. 5,97. French landed upon Cape-Cod, took 4 sloops & a 
Lighter, were repulsed by y® English & Cape-Indians — 2 Frenchmen 
killed, 5 taken prisoners — 5 driven into the woods. 

Sep. Maj‘ March fought y° Indians &c. at Winnegance | — 
12 of ours slain, and 12 wounded. Capt Dimmock slain. Joseph 
Jacob slain. Capt. Whiting wounded in the head, & Capt Philipps 
in the thigh. The enemy lost near about the same number & fled. 

Feb. 22, 4%. About 30 Indians came to Andover, took Col. Brad- 
streets house and two more, killed Capt Pasco Chub § and his wife, 
Maj: Wades son of Mystick, and two others. Carried Col: B. family 
a little way, & upon Cond: Released them. As y” returned by Haver- 
hill they met with Jonath: Hains, and Sam: Ladd, with y* elder sons. 
The two fathers were slain, & the sons Carried away, but young 
Hains soon after Returned, which was his second escape from the 
enemy in less than two years time. 

May 9, 98. Enoch Hutchins || was killed by the Indians at Spruce- 
Creek, as he was at work in his field, & three of his sons§ Carried 
away. The same day Joseph Pray of York was wounded, it is likely 
by the same Indians, w™ he supposed to be 15 in number. 

This summer was generally wet & pritty hot especially from y* 
first week in June, but from y* middle of Aug: it proved exceeding 
wet to y® great hindrance and dammage of husbandry. 


* Sarah Gerrish, grand-daughter of Major Waldern. See note to date June 
28, 1689. Goodwin and the others were killed at Newichawannock. 

t Thomas Chesley, Sen., of Oyster River; son of Philip the emigrant. 

¢ Winnegance Creek, on the Kennebeck. 

§ Captain Chubb, who killed Egeremet and others, in violation of good faith, 
as see date Feb. 16, 1695-6 ; and who surrendered Pemaquid. 

|| ‘An old man,” says Williamson, who does not give the name. 

‘| Two of the sons were Jonathan and Samuel. Among “ Captives Rec’” 
Jan. 17, 1698-9 (Mass. Archives, vol. 70, p. 398), is “Samuel Hutchings of 
Spruce Creek, taken in May Last.” Same date, remaining a captive, ‘ Benj’n 
Hutchings of Spruce Creek.” Vol. 70, p. 525, in list of those for whom Benja- 
min Hutchings and others petition for help to ransom, May 29, 1704, “ Jonathan 
Hutchins taken from Kittery May 9th 1698, agged about fifteen years.” 
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* Sep. 30. Was a violent south-east storm that blew down many 
fences & shattered y® tops of some houses & barns. 

Octo. 13. A violent north-east storm produced y* like effects, 
nearer y® sea it fell Rain, higher up the country snow. 

Octo. 15. Samuel Cutt * deceased, after a weeks sickness of y* 
feaver. 

Octo: 19. A violent northest storm of Rain which melting the 
prementioned snow caused an extraord: freshet flowing higher than y° 
observation of oldest standers (in these parts), carried away many 
Loggs & boards, & endangered the very mills. 

Nov. 11. Removed my family from the Bank to Dover. 

Jan. 21, [1698-9.] Tho: Downs sen": f died after one moneths sick- 
ness, wanting only 12 days of 87 years old. 

[March 13, 1698-9.] Jan. 31,1698[-9]. My dear daughter Mar- 
garet was born about sun-rising Tuesday, lived 41 days, died Mar. 
13, 98-99, about break of day. She had been grievously afflicted 
with the snuffles, but had no symtoms of death till about 8 or 9 even- 
ing. 

{April 21, 1699.] Dec. 22, 1697—-My dear daughter Abigail 
secunda was born betwixt ten and eleven in the fore-noon Wednes- 
day — lived just sixteen moneths, died of a long, grievous, consumptive 
cough — Ap. 21, 1699. 

Jun. 21. Wedensday Capt William Boswell of Salisbury deceased. 
He performed his service well on the sab-day, & went to bed well at 
night, but was taken speechles about twell at night, & so Remained 
till he died the next Wedensday morning, his dystemper was called 
dead-palsy. 

July 20. Ben Begworth drowned at Great Island} about 2 clock 
night. Tis feared he was much in drink. 

Dec. 18. John Foss y* taylor § deceased after half years sickness 
with yellow Jaundice. 

Jan. 31, [1699-1700.] Happen’d a Considerable earth-quake about 
one clock in the day, and another the night following if it was not a 
clap of thunder. 

Experience Heard — alias Jenkin was scalped by the Indians July 
26, 1696. Recovered & lived to have one child, died chiefly of her 
wounds bleeding, Feb. 8, 1699[-1700].| 

Mar. 12, 169,%,. My Ant Fletcher,{{ departed this life, after about 
40 hours sicknes. 

Mar. 15. My uncle dyed also with the same distemper. They 





* Samuel Cutt, apparently son of President Cutt, mentioned in his will. 

t Thomas Downs, Sen., who came to Boston in 1635, to Dover about 1657. 

t Now New Castle. 

§ Not of the Rye family, whose head was John, but a distinct family, fre- 
quently writing the name Forst. This John’s will is signed Fost. . Tradition 
gives this family a German origin. Descendants adopt Foss. 

|| I doubt the statement that this was the Experience (Otis), wife of Samuel 
Heard. John Heard (first) had a daughter Experience. 

{ Wife of Joseph Fletcher, of next date, of Salisbury. Joseph married June 
18, 1660, but the name of wife is gone from record. 
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were first taken with a cold shivering, which issued in a strong fever, 
& soon Carried y™ off. 

Mar. 22, 168. Granmother Collins* departed this life, being very 
aged, and many years shaken with the palsy, yet Retained her under- 
standing wonderfull well. 

Ap: 3, 1700. Nathaniel Heardf departed this life after 4 days 
sickness with a violent feaver. 

May 10. Ensign W™ Allin of Salsbury died of a fall from his 
horse. 

May 13. M* Samuel Wheelwright of Wells deceased after half a 
years sicknes with dropsy & black-jaundice : it first began with an ague 
in his broken shin. 

Sep: 6. Travelling in Amsbury woods: with two more in my Com- 
pany; we killed a Rattle-snake near Hunts new field w™ had three 
Rattles in y* end of his Tail, with which he made a prodigious & ter- 
rible noise. 

Nov. 22. A poor wretch at Newberry, called Hesther Rogers 
murdered her bastard-child, (had by a negro) and Cast it into the 
pond behind y* Meeting-house. 

Mar: 13, 170¢. Sara Roberts deceased after half years illness 
with a violent pain in her head, it brought her to faintg fitts, in one 
of w she died. 

Anno 1701, May 29. M™ Bridget Grafford§ deceased after three 
moneths sickness, with a kind of wasting Consumption. 

July 7. The Honorable William Stogton deceased, after he had 
faithfully served his Country in the place of L*‘. Gov: many years. 

Aug. 31. Our brother Tho: Spinney deceased after half a years 
Illness & swelling with the Dropsie. 

Dec. 23. Tho Hermon of York going in a Cannoe from Piscata- 
qua to York, was blown off to sea and lost, by a strong north-west 
wind. 

1702.— Oct: 21. Removed my family from Dover to Salisbury, 
being 4 years after my Removal from the Bank thither, wanting 27 
days. 

My Dear son Samuel was born 1695, Ap. 1, betwixt two & 3 of 
the clock afternoon Monday. Lived seven years, seven months, 
twenty eight days. Died Nov. 29 1702, sab-morning, after two days 
Relapse into a fever his principal malady was sore throat and caput- 
dolor The joy of my heart. 


Children Like Jonahs Gourd, much Comfort may afford 
Unto their parents Dear, 


* Savage places this death (without opinion) in connection with Anthony 
Collins, of New Hampshire. But Rev. Joshua Moodey married a daughter of 
Edward Collins, of Cambridge. The “grandmother” was therefore Mrs. Pike’s 
mother’s mother. 

t Son of the first John Heard. 

t See Coffin’s “ Newbury,” 167-8. 

§ Daughter of Richard Cutt (brother of President John). Her (second) 
husband, ‘Thomas Graffort, was commissioned counsellor in 1692. 
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But y™ like tender flowers, Deaths fatal stroke devours 
Which causeth many a tear. 

Surely there's no Return, from Graves dark, silent urn, 
Contented be we must, 

And Rest in Gods dispose, our heavenly father knows 
What’s best for y" & us. 

Let’s therf: mourn in hope, the Lord of life hath spoke 
Let little ones Come to me, 

Gods Covenant shal endure, ordred in all & sure 
Till our dear Children we 

Shal meet again in Bliss; & never part — Let this 
Our Consolation be. 


Dec. 23. Old sister Downs* died with Illness, age, & suffering. — 
Richard Cater died same day of small pox. 

Jan 24 [1702-3.] Sab. God was pleased to Renew my sorrows 
by taking away the Desire of mine eyes, vis. my dearly beloved wife 
Sarah, with whom I had Lived happily for the space of 22 years 
Lacking three moneth & twelve days. She died of a disease called 
peripneumonia after ten days sickness. This was preceeded with 
some Consumptive symtoms for near the space of a twelve moneth or 
more, which perhaps might be the effect of a certain hurt she received 
in her breast about six or seven years bef: She was inhumed Jan. 
28.— The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away. Let me say — 
blessed be the name of the Lord. 

1703. — Aug. 10. About 9 or 10 oclock Tuesday morning, the 
eastern Indians (notwithstanding y" many solemn and newly Repeated 
protestations of,Continuing peace w™ the English)f did yet join with 
the French, and in a very perfidious and barbarous’ manner falling 
upon the eastern parts from Casco to y® East end of Wells committed 
many grievous outrages & massacres upon y* poor peo: Killed to the 
number of 73. Captivated to the number of 95: with much impor- 
tunity they allured Major March out of Casco-fort, pretending to 
renew y® peace & satisfie some rumors y‘ were bruited to y® contrary, 
when under the Queens Colours, they treacherously set upon him, 
but God was pleased to deliver him, & the Fort also tho they fought 
agst it many days, — Only Jabez Garlands gar: Winter harbour was 
taken by Comp: after it had been two days manfully defended. — This 
was their first act of hostility, or real breaking forth after an interval 
of five years peace. 

Aug. 17. A party of skulking Indians came in upon the south- 
end of Hampton towards Salsbury, where y’ killed the widow Mussey, 





* Widow of the first Thomas, of Dover. 

+ A kind of peace had been concluded at Casco Bay, in conference com- 
mencing the preceding June 20th. Pike calls the attack “ perfidious.”’ Possibly 
the Indians considered the plunder of Castine’s house by lawless Englishmen, 
during the same peace, “ perfidious,” although the government promptly prom- 
ised the punishment of the offenders. — Mr. Pike’s record of Fasts says, “ Dies 
jejunis apud Dover, Aug. 19, 1708. Tex. Joel 2. [worn]. Twas turned from a 
private to a pub: fast upon the sudden breaking forth of the warr.” 
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Tho: Lancaster, Jonath: Green, Nicolas Bond, and Will: Hinkleys 
Child. This was done an hour or two bef: night. They also rifled 
two houses, & went off.* 

Octo. 6. Capt. Rich* Hanwell, Lt John Badson, Nath: Foxhall, 
Ben: Sargeant, Pembleton Fletcher, Will™ James, & many more to 
the number of 20 men, going out from the Gar: at’ Black-point f to 
fetch in Cattle or swine were all [blank] by an Ambushmt of the 
enemy except John Boden who escaped by flight. A solemn spot in 
which the principal inhabitants of Black-point and Winter-harbour 
were Cut off. The enemy supposed to be in number about 120 per- 
sons, 

Oct: 7 at night. Cap: Hollands ship was by violence of the storm 
driven ashore upon Grt-Island rocks staved & sunk. } 

Octo. 13. About sun-set the Indians stole in upon Arthur Brag- 
den’s house at York (hard by the gar:) killed his wife, and two chil- 
dren. Carried his eldest daughter Captive. 

Octo: 14. Cap: Eason came in from England with first Mast ship. 
Brought over John Usher Leutenant Governor of New Hampshire.t 

Octo. 26. Souldiers returned from y* second expedition towards 
Pegwakket,§ brought in 6 Indian scalps & 5 Captives, all squaws and 
children (both killed and taken) except. one old man. 

Octo. 30. One Christopher Patrick, a souldier was slain by the 
Indians betwixt Quamphegin & Salmon-falls, above half an hour after 
sunset. He had 5 guns discharged upon him & was shot with many 
bullets. 

Nov. 13. My dear friend mr John Wade min" of Berwick 
deceased after two days sickness with fever and sore-throat. He was 
taken ill on Thursday, grew delirious on fryday & died on y*® Saturday 
about eleven of clock.|| 


* Widow Muzzey, ‘‘a famous preacher among the people called Quakers, 
and by them especially greatly lamented,” says Niles. Lancaster was grandson 
of Henry, mentioned date July 18, 1705. 

t In Scarborough. 

¢ Usher came back with his reappointment as lieutenant-governor. Sewall 
speaks of a ‘‘ fleet of mast ships, with a war vessel.” 

§ Colonel March commanding. See Penhallow, N. H. Hist. Col., i. 27. 
Pequawket was the country about Fryeburg, once occupied by the Sokokis. 
Hutchinson, ii. 131, date 1703, says the French “ drew off, about this time, a 
great number of the Abenaquis families from Penobscot, Norridgewock, Saco, 
&c., and settled them at Becancour and St. Francis, in Canada ;” and quotes 
Charlevoix, who says, more fully (v. 167), that “de Vaudreuil seized the op- 
portunity ” of the exposure of the Abenaquis “‘ to execute a design,” &c. “He 

roposed to these Indians to come and reside in the colony, and they consented.” 
His design “ was to oppose a barrier to the Iroquois in case those Indians were 
induced by the English to renew the war.” This accounts for the deserted 
condition of Pequawket. 

|| John Wade, H. C. 1698. Came to Berwick, it is said, in 1700, but not 
ordained until 1702. “Jun. 4, 1702. Dies jejunis precedens ordinationi pas 
toris apud Barwick. Tex: prior, Eph. 8: 17. Tex: sec’: Act 11. 23.”—Pike’s 
** Record of Fasts.” Mr. Pike preached also at his funeral ; his record of Fasts 
saying, “ Nov. 16, 1708. Concio funebris in mortem Domini Wade (qui decessit 
Nov. 13) pastoris Barwick. Tex. Rev. 14. 18.’— Mr. Wade married (Mr. 
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Nov. 22. A poor man lost his life going after his Team in y* night 
between Boston & Roxbury. that day and the next were extream Cold 
& windy. 

Noy. 30 was a very stormy day much Rain with a strong southest 
wind & extream high Tyde, y‘ did much damage to wharves, ware- 
houses, bridges & vessels. Carried away many stacks of hay. 

Dec. 20. Three souldiers at Saco slain by the Indians & two Car- 
ried away as y’ were fetching wood to the Fort. 

Dec. 31. Very cold high north west wind after a thaw. 

Jan. 15. [1703-4.] Died, mrs Joanna Clements Relict of m' 
Job Clements sen.* in y* 87 year of her age, after ten days sicknes 
with a fever & other Infirmities. 

Jan. 20. [1703-4.] Benjamin y* son of James & Nath: the son of 
Stephen Coffin, were (with 4 Indians) drowned going in a Whale-boat 
from Martins-Vineyard to Nantucket. 

Jan. 28. [1703-4.] About 9 or 10 in the morning, the Indians 
(to the number of 30 or 40) made an attack upon Andrew Neals 
Garrison in the Lower part of Berwick,f killed a poor maid, wounded 
a Lad who made his escape & was healed, burnt 9 houses, killed many 
Cattel, had one of y" own Crew sorely wounded, if not slain, & so drew 
off. 

Feb, 8. [1703-4.] About 3 or 4 of y® clock afternoon, Jo: Brad- 
leys house taken at Haverhill by 6 Indians, 13 persons were killed, 
& 5 carried away, wherof one returned. 3 more persons escaped out 
of y* house, and one Indian was slain in it by Jonathan Johnson. 

Mar. [1703-4.] About midnight the French and Indians set 
upon Deerfield, burnt 17 houses, killed above 50 persons: Captivated 
upwards of 90 amongst which m‘ Williams y* Minister. In this attack 
the enemy lost 30 or 40 men. 

Mar. 7. [1703-—4.] Elizabeth Dam, having been excommunicated for 
y® sin of drunkennes, & so continued for y* space of 5 years, was 
awfully lost in a very stormy night at Portsmo: ‘Tis feared she was 
disordered with drink and fell into y* Mill-Creek by capt Pickerins. 

4, 15, 17 days of March very cold north west wind and hard frost. 

Ap. 16. Elizabeth Randal wife of Richard Randal after long 
weakness & sickness died suddenly. 

Ap. 19 or 20. Mary Spencer of Berwick died after some months 
sickness with a disease Called the Strangury. 1704. 


Pike’s list), Sept. 8, 1696, Elizabeth Gerrish, apparently daughter of Captain 
John, of Cochecho. “John Gerrish” was one of the appraisers of his estate. 
The church was organized the day of ordination, Mr. Pike preaching. For par- 
ticulars, see Mr. Wise’s account, Greenleaf’s “ Ecclesiastical Sketches,” Appen- 
dix, page 10. 

* Counsellor. 

t See Niles, 251. The upper part of Kittery, known as the Precinct of Ber- 
wick, which included old Newichawannock and Quamphegan, — the latter now 
South Berwick. North Berwick, including the Bonny-Bigg region, was sepa- 
rated from Berwick. The records of Berwick town are kept (1875) just across 
the bridge from Great Falls; the records of the old Berwick church (now ex- 
tinct) are in private hands in the same village. 
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Ap. 22, 1704. Col. Daniel Pearce of Newberry deceased after a 
forth-nights sickness with the fever occasioned by a great cdld, taken 
by Riding in a rainy day without his cloak. 

Ap. 25, 1704. Nath. Meader was slain by y*® Indians at Oyster- 
River, not far from the place where Nicholas Follet formerly dwelt. 

Ap. 26. Edward Taylor was slain by y* Indians at Lamper-Eel- 
River,* his wife & one of his children carried away. 

Ap. 28. Thamsin Mesarvey, mr. Waldrons maid-servant, was 
taken by four Indians betwixt sunset and dark, at a spring in y* Majors 
pasture, between his house formerly burnt and Barn, and after exam- 
ination, was knockt down & left for dead, but recovered again, the 
enemy flying hastily away at the outcry of y* watch, by w" means mr 
Waldron escaped that was then coming over the Boom.f 

May 11. ‘Two men slain by y* Indians at Wells, and another of y° 
same Company killed or taken. 

May 28. Sacrament day, an Ambush of 4 Indians lay betwixt 
Tristram Heards & E phraim Wentworths, upon the north side of the 
Hill,t but were happily discovered & escaped. 

Jun. 1. Samuel Tasker was slain by 8 or 9 Indians at Oyster- 
R. 

Jun. 2. Mary Willey wife of Samuel Willey deceased afier a few 
days sickness with a fever. 

Jun. 6. Elizabeth Nock wife of Sylvanus Nock, died of a sore 
throat & other chronical distempers. 

June 13. Old sister Williams deceased after much Illness and 
Craziness for the space of three years together. 

1704. A Garrison belonging to [blank] was taken in y* dead of 
the night, being first fired, 2 of y* men were slain, Rest Carried Cap- 
tive. One Capt. Taylor pursuing y" with a smal party of English, 
Recovered 7 or 8 of y* Captives, but lost his Life in the skirmish, 
wherein sundry of the enemy were also slain.§ 

July 20,1704. Sergeant Graves’s son taken by the Indians at Casco, 
Looking after Cattel, and another man hardly escaped. — Young 
Graves was slain by the enemy. 


* Newmarket. 

t Belknap’s revision doubts the accuracy of this. See page 168. Thamsina 
was daughter of Clement Meserve, of Portsmouth or Newington, and married 
Joseph Ham, of Dover 

t Now usually called “ Garrison Hill,” formerly “ Varney’s Hill,” and early 
“the Great Hill at Cochecho.” Heard’s garrison, defended in 1689, was very 
near its western base. 

§ See Niles, 3 Mass. Hist. Col., vi. 254; and Penhallow, N. H. Hist. 
Coll., i. 31. Each says “at Pascomuck.” Hutchinson, ii. 135, probably refers 
to this, referring it to Groton, and says that Lieutenant ‘‘ Wyler” was killed. 
De Vaudreuil and Beauharnois, N. Y. Col. Doc., ix. 762, say, “the Indians 
at Penaské having likewise sent us word,” etc., “‘M. de Vaudreuil sent Sieur 
de Montigny thither,” etc. “This he effected this spring, at the head of some 
fifty of these Indians, having burnt an English fort, and taken twenty-three 
prisoners.” Same in Charlevoix, v. 166-7. “July y* 81* 1704, y* Indians be- 
sett the Towne in severall places & particularly Lieut. Nath" Wilders Garrison 
where early in y® morning, one of y® Indians shott him in the thigh of which 
wound he dyed y® same day.” — Petition, in Mass. Archives, vol. 113, p. 865. 
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July 30, 1704. Sab. morning or Monday morning Indians invaded 
Lancaster, kill‘ 2 or 3 persons, burnt y* Meeting-house & some other 
houses. 

Aug. 4,1704. Two men kill’ at Haverhill by the Indians, viz. Jo: 
Paige & Bar: Heath, a lad narrowly escaped. 

Aug. 8, 1704. John Young slain by y* Indians travelling betwixt 
Pick-pocket & Exiter. 

Aug. 9,1704. The wife, son, & daughter of John Davis of Jemaico, 
taken by y® Indians in y* house or in y* field. 

Aug. 10, 1704. Two meu killed by y® Indians at Wells. 

Aug. 11, 1704. Mark Giles sen. of Cochecho & his son John slain 
by 7 or 8 Indians as y” were passing a corner of y" field. Same day 
y* son * of Matthew Austin killed at York. 

Aug. 19, 1704. Joseph Pitman slain by the Indians, as he was 
Guarding some Mowers, not far from Oyster-River Meeting-house. 

Octo. 25, 1704. Mr. Andrew Gardner, minister of Lancaster 
Coming down from y* watch-box in y® night w" a darkish Coloured 
gown, was mistaken for an Indian, & solemnly slain by a sorry souldier 
belonging to ** Garrison — nomine Presket. 

Octo, 29, 1704. ‘The wind blowing extreemly at N. W. forced open 
the Kitchen-door of mr Rogers’st house at Portsmouth, by which means 
the house was fired, & soon burnt to the Ground, in which solemn Con- 
flagration his youngest child & a negro wench was Consumed, & his 
mother in Law so grievously scorched, that she died Dec. 31, follow- 
ing. This was oh a Sabbath night. 

Dec. 27, 1704. Tho: Young Jun: died after Long sickness by a 
feaver. 

Dec. 31, 1704. Mrs Allison deceased after long sickness occasioned 
by Grievous scortching with fire w" mr. Rogers’s house was burnt. 

Jan. 15, 1704[-5], Hapned the highest Tyde that ever was ob- 
served in these parts of the Country. Did grt Dammage in ware- 
houses & cellers. Carried away some houses & many stages at Isles 
of Shoales. ‘Transported many haystacks, and in some places tore up 
grt quantities of marsh, & Removed it far off into other places. 

Jan. 21, 1704[-5). Sabbath-night. A strong party of French and 
Indians fell upon y® English Habitations at Newfound-Land in y° 
Dead of the night, & destroyed all except the forts. They cut off 
about seventy families, sparing none, save a few young men, that were 
fit for service. Afterwards y” besieged y* Fort at Saint Johns for 
divers weeks, but could not take it. There was also another Fort at 
y® Bay of Bulls y* escaped. 

Feb. 14, 1704[-5]. Abigail Jacobs died after Long sickness w™ 
a Consumption. 


* Williamson’s “ Maine,” ii. 45, says that it was Matthew Austin himself 
who was killed. Niles and Penhallow say the same. I prefer Pike. 

t Rev. Nathaniel Rogers. See date Dec. 31, below, where his mother-in-law 
is called Mrs. Allison. Adams’s “Annals,” 120, calls her Ellison. Rogers 
Genealogy (N. E. Hist. and Gen. Reg., v. 315) calls her Elatson, and says she 
was Sarah Pemberton (sister of Rev. Ebenezer, of Boston), marrying, first, a 
Purkiss, secondly, Elatson; her daughter Sarah Purkiss marrying Mr. Rogers. 
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Feb. 17, 1704[-5]. Sarah Weymouth, wife of William Weymouth, 
died of a Grievous wound Contracted by falling into y® fire. 

Mr. Edward Thomson, minister of Marshfield, deceased of a con- 
sumptive disease: Mar: 16, 1704-5. 

May 4, 1705. Many persons surprised by the Indians at Spruce 
Creek & York. John Brawn,* Henry Barns, A child of Dodivah 
Curtices, & a child of Enoch Hutchins slain — Rest Carried Captive 
by 10 or a dozen Indians. Also mrs Hoel t Running up the hill, to 
discern the out-cry, fell into y" hands, & was slain. 

May 5, 1705. Samue) Allin Esq: deceased (sometime Governor 
of New Hamph) after 3 or 4 days visitation with fever & pluretical 
pains. A sober, worthy Gentleman. 

May 10, 1705. Mary Whicher,t of Salsbury, deceased after five 
days sicknes with fever. She was extreamly Cruciated with pains. 

May 21. Old James Tobie was kill‘ by the Indians in Kittery 
woods — John Rogers wounded the same day, but escaped, & was 
healed. 

Jun. 10, 1705. Deceased y* Rev* Michael Wigglesworth, minister 
of Malden, on y* Sabbath-day. The same day died John Woodman 
Jun: of Oyster River. 

Jun. 28, 1705. John Hewland a young man y‘ came out of Eng- 
land with Major Vaughan was drown‘ at Cochecho. 

July 16. Died John Hunking Jun: of a fever, after seven days 
Visitation. 

July 18, 1705. Mr Henry Langstar§ of Bloody-point deceased 
after 10 days sicknes, occasioned by a fall into his Leanto, four stairs 
high, whereby being grievously bruised, it brought an Inflammation 
upon him. He was about 100 years old, hail, strong, hearty man, & 
might have lived many years longer, if &c. 

July 25. Mr John Clark|| minister of Exiter deceased with ex- 


* Brawn (not Brown), an early New Hampshire name. Michael, of Dover, 
1655, who had son Michael born in 1648, appears to be the first. For Hutchins, 
see date May 9, 1698. 

t ‘Mrs. Hoel, a gentlewoman of good extract and education,” says Pen- 
hallow; “of very respectable connections and fine accomplishments,” says 
Williamson. The second Charles Frost, of Kittery, married a grand-daughter of 
Morgan Howell (the same name). “ Cutt” manuscript, already quoted, says 
that Robert Cutt (brother of President John), married, in the West Indies (sec- 
ond wife), Mary Hoel, whom he brought to America. Their son Robert, in his 
will, 1734, mentions “ my uncle John Hoels formerly of Kittery, deceased.” 

t Some of the family, later, strayed to Dover. “ Whittier’s Falls” is still 
the local name of Cochecho second falls. 

§ Descendants write the name “ Lancaster.” The emigrant came to Piscata- 
qua in 1635, in the employ of Captain John Mason, serving under Walter Neal. 
Rev. Daniel Lancaster, author of the “ History of Gilmanton, N. H.,” is a de- 
scendant of the seventh generation. 

|| The original church at Exeter was that organized by Rev. John Wheel- 
wright, about 1638-9. When he removed, in 1642, it ceased to exist. Mass. 
Records, May 29, 1644, say: “‘ Whereas it appears to this Co't that some of 
the inhabitants of Excetter do intend shortly to gather a church,” — they were 
forbidden. The records of the existing church begin: “ The order of proceed- 
ing in gathering a particular church in Exeter,” — the Confession and Covenant 
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tream vomiting &c. in less than 24 hours after he was taken Ill. A 
good man much wanted and much Lamented. 

Aug. 6, 1705. Roger Rose of Lubber-Land died of a Cancer. 

Aug. 13, 1705. M* Nath Fryer, one of the Council, deceased after 
Long Illness & weakness. 

Sep. 19 or 20, 1705. Certain privateers belonging to Captain 
Gincks made a Riot in New-York in the night — two gentlemen, viz. 
Lt Wharton Featherhornhough, & Ensign Alcock belonging to the 
Jemaica fleet or Regiment, were assalted by y™, the Leu" was slain 
with the Ensign’s sword violently wrested from him, one of the pri- 
vateers was also slain in the tumult, & divers of y™ apprehended, among 
which was Erasmus Wilkins, supposed to be the person that had 
killed y* Leiutenant.* 

Octo. 14, 1705. Sab: Sarah Chesley (formerly Huggins) the wife 
of James Chesley of Oyster River, Died after 4 days sickness with 
malig: feaver. 

Octo. 17, 1705. William Stacy of Barwick, a man of some Learn- 
ing & understanding more than common among Mechanicks, yet a 
very Loose, Irreligious man, Died after 7 days sickness with malignant 
feaver. 

Octo. 20,1705. Four child" belonging to John Stoverf carried 
away (one was slain) by the Indians at Cape-Nidduck — next day 
L‘ James March Came up with the enemy at a certain bridge, & skir- 
mished with y", in which skirmish Richard Kent and Edward Pel- 
ham, two of his men were slain. 

Nov. 4, 1705. Sab. Nath. Tibbets ¢ of Oyster River was carried 
away by the Indians abot Sun-set. 

Nov. 9, 1705. Elizabeth Furbur, wife of William Furbur § sen: 
deceased after 5 days extream sickness with mal: feaver. 

Dec: 22, 1705. Many privateers at N: York, to y* number of 130 
(as is said) died with the Cold (being Cast away, or Confined to y° 
vessel, so that none could come to Relieve y™,) neer about Sandy- 
Hook. They were mostly Dutch or Scotch, men belonging to one 
Capt. Van-Teil. 

Jan. 8, 1705[-6]. Bro: John Dam || sen: deceased after 3 weeks 
sickness with pain in his stomach, side, &c. 

Mar. 10, 1708: Sister Jones of Oyster-River deceased after long 
Illness with y* Consumption-flux. 


being signed on “the Sabbath before the ordination,” which took place Sept. 
21, 1698. The entry in recent ecclesiastical Minutes in N. H., “org. 1638, re- 
org. 1698,” requires one to believe that a church was “reorganized” more than 
fifty-six years after it became extinct, and that it was done by the formation of 
a new church. 

* See Mary L. Booth’s “ History of the City of New York,” 288. Wilkins 
was convicted and executed. The lieutenant’s name is elsewhere given as 
Fetherstonehaugh. 

+ This name is not to be confounded with “ Storer,” also in Maine. 

t Son of Jeremy, and grandson of Henry, of Dover, 1643. 

§ The husband was son of William, who came in the “ Angel Gabriel” in 
16385, and who was of Dover “ Combination,” 1640. 

|| Son of the first John. 
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Mar. 18, 170%. Richard Tarlton of N. Castle, suddenly drowned 
at y® Lanching of a ship at Capt Furnel’s. he was catch‘ in y* Coile 
of a Rope, & by it drawn into y® water. 

Mar. 28, 1706. Samuel Dam of Dover died 5 days violent sick- 
ness with mal: feaver. 

Ap: 2, 1706. Enoch Hutchison of Kittery deceased after short 
sickness with feaver. 

Ap. 8, 1706. Sister Amblar (formerly Captive * with the Indians) 
deceased suddenly after Long Illness with a Consumptive Cough. 

Ap. 27, 1706. The Indians came in upon the south-part of Oyster- 
River, by the Little-Bay, & killed ten persons, the chief whereof were 
bro: John Wheeler & his wife, John Drew,f &c. Tis thought this was 
done by Bommazeen. 

May 2, 1706. bro: John Tucker of Portsmouth deceased after 
Long & languishing Illness. 

May 12, 1706. Abigail Clements deceased after a few days sick- 
ness with flux, vomiting, & stoppage at her stomach. 

Jun. 4,1706. George Riccar & Maturin Riccar ¢ of Cochecho, were 
slain by the Indians. G. was killed Running up the lane near the 
Garrison — Mat was killed in his field, & his little son carried away. 

Jun. 6, 1706. L* John Shapley of Kittery was slain by the In- 
dians, & his son Nicholas carried away, as they were Returning from y*‘ 
Mill at Spruce-Creek. This was done by (y" good friends) the He- 
gans. Nicholas is come home again. 

July 2. Old widow Looms deceased after long Illness with the 
feaver. 

July 3, 1706. Capt Person of Rowley marching with his troop 
to Dunstable, & being posted with part of his troop at one Blanchers 
house, while they were at supper in the Chamber, the enemy had 
slighly turned Blanchers sheep into his Corn, which he & his wife 
going out to Reduce, were both slain, the Doors & Gates being open, 
the enemy entered the house, killed Persons Trumpiter, with 3 other 
troopers, and wounded five more, at last they were driven out of y° 
house with the Loss of one Indian. Person was much blamed for 
not setting his sentinels out.— Near abo‘ the same time, or soon 
after, they assalted another house belonging to one Jacob Guletia 
a Dutchman.| The house was burnt, some persons were kill‘, and 
some escaped. The whole number said to be slain in Dunstable at 
this time was nine persons. 

The same Day serg™ Kingsbury of Haverhill, was killd or taken 
by the Indians. 

July 4, 1706. A party of the enemy fell upon the out parts of 


* One of the Oyster River captives of 1694. 

t Brother of Francis, who was killed in 1694. Belknap gives particulars. 

t Brothers. See date July 26, 1696. 

§ Penhallow dates this April 29. For cruel treatment of the son, see N. H. 
Hist. Coll., i. 47. There were several Indians named Hegan. See Drake’s 
* Book of the Indians,” 810. 

|| See Penhallow, 48. 
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Amsbury about High-noon. Killed & carried away 9 or 10 persons — 
wherof the chief were Nath: Weeds wife & Children, Robert Hoyts 
wife, John Ash & some others slain, Barns Prowt Carried away. 

July 6, 1706. A woman with 2 or 3 child" was slain at an out 
house belonging to Reading. 

July 21, 1706. Sab: 2 souldiers slain, & one carried away by the 
enemy at Groton. They were all new-Cambridge men, & were re- 
turned to their Post from one Bloods house, who had invited y™ to 
Dinner. 

July 23, 1706. About Twenty of the enemy fell upon ten Exiter- 
men as y’ were mowing in a field betwixt Exiter & Lampril-River. 
Four of our men were killed in the place. viz. Rich: Matoon & his 
son Hubertas, Robert Barber, & Sam. Pease. Three Carried Captive, 
viz. Edward Hall, Sam" Mighill, & a Melatto. Three escaped viz. 
Joseph Hall, John Taylor sorely wounded but Recovered, & another. 
This was done about an hour or two bef: sunset. The two English- 
men Carried Captive are come home again.* 

July 27,1706. L*‘ Butterfield & his wife Riding between Dunstable 
& some other Town, had y* horse shot-down by the enemy. The man 
escaped, the woman was taken, — and Jo: English f a friend Indian in 
company with y™, was at the same time slain. 

Aug. 1, 1706. Benj: Fifield sen: of Hampton, Coming out of his 
pasture on horse-back, was slain by an Ambush of 7 or 8 Indians, & a 
Lad his Kinsman carried away. About the same time Sergeant Atkin- 
son of Newberry, & another souldier, were slain hard by a Garrison 
at Wells. 

Aug. 10, 1706. Nicholas Pearle ¢ was slain by the Indians in the 
day-time, at his Cave some miles above Oyster-River, where he had 
dwelt night & Day, winter & summer, from the Last breaking out of 
the war, precisely three years, thd twas in the very wake & way, where 
the enemy used to pass. He was a man of strange Confid: & would 
not be persuaded to leave his place. 

My son Nath" went out (with Noah Parker) for Tricera [Ter- 
ceira]? upon y® 6" of July. Returned (Dei Gracia) upon the 4 of 
October. 

Octo. 15, 1706. Will" Willey in the 22 year of his age died after 
4 days sickness with malig feaver. 

Octo. 22, 1706. Isaac Hanson (son of Tho: Hanson) a lusty young 
man, died upon the 9" Day of his visitation with a violent feaver. 


* For escape of Hall and Mighill from Canada, see Farmer and Moore’s 
Hist. Coll., i. 247, where Mighill is called ‘‘ Miles.” Penhallow calls him 
“Myalls.” ‘ Mighill’’ was the name. 

t See Penhallow, 50. 

t Belknap (page 172) says “ William Pearl;” the note, on same page, 
quotes Pike as saying “Nicholas Pearl.” This Diary, as (partially) printed 
in N. H. Hist. Coll., vol. iii, calls it “ Peaslee.” The record may read 
Peasle or Pearle. Yet the Rockingham county (N. H.) records say, plainly, that 
William Rogers, of Wenham, a “kinsman,” was, August, 1706, appointed 
guardian of John Pearle, son of Nicholas, late of Dover, deceased, formerly uf 
Ipswich. 
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Nov. 10,1706. Young Tho: Austin died by a Relapse into the 
malig: feaver, after some hopes of his Recovery. 

Nov. 11, 1706. mr. John Odlin * ordained at Exiter. 

Nov. 13, 1706. Ralph Hall sen: f of Dover deceased after 6 Days 
Illness with Grievous pain in his side together with the feaver. 

Nov. 30, 1706. Old widow Heard} (commonly called Dame 
Heard) deceased after short sickness with feaver. She was A grave 
& pious woman, even the mother of vertue & piety. 

Decem. 7, 1706. Mary Ham (daughter of said wid: Heard) died 
of a feaver. 

Decem. 12, 1706. Thursday. My aged & Dear father Major 
Robert Pike deceased in the 91 or 92 year of his age, after long 
weakness & Illness, but no great sickness, & he was Interred upon y* 
19" of y* same. He was always very temperate in Ref: to meats & 
drinks, & Generally very healthy. He had been of the Massachusetts 
Councill many years, & a Justice of y° Peace many more, was the 
eleventh of the old Magistrates y* Die d. 

Feb. 7, 170%. Our Souldiers under Col: Hilton Returning from y* 
Intended exped: to norrid:§ surprized an Indian wigwam in the woods 
belonging to Black-point, killed 2 stoute men & an old Squaw — 
brought a young squaw & two children away. 

Feb. 13, 1709. Thrsday. George Geffrey || sen: of Portsmouth 
esq :— & one the Councill, journeying from Boston towards Piscata- 
qua, in a very cold day, was taken sick of flux & feaver at Ipswich ; 
and died after ten days sickness at Col. Appletons, was interred upon 
the 17th of Feb: A man of singular understanding & usefulness 
among us. 

We should have noted that Capt John Woodman {| of Oyster-River 
an understanding man, & several year Justice of y* Peace, Died sud- 
denly upon y* [no date]. 

Feb. 24, 170§. Eliz: Tibbets wife of Joseph Tibbets died with 
short sickness, after her Lying in. 


* Rev. John Odlin, H. C. 1702. He died in office Nov. 20, 1754, his son 
Woodbridge being settled in 1743 as colleague “ with his honored father.” 

t Son of Deacon John Hall, of Dover. 

t Widow of the first John Heard. For her escape in the massacre of June 
28, 1689, see “ Magnalia,” ii. 591, account furnished by Mr. Pike. She was 
daughter of “ Mr. Hull, a reverend minister formerly living at Piscataqua.” It 
has been mistakenly said that this was Rev. Benjamin Hull; it was Joseph, who 
was the minister. In 1662 he was at Oyster River. George Preston, and 
others, “passed from thence (Dover) over the water to a place called Oyster 
River, where on the first day of the week, the women went to Priest Hull’s 
place of worship;” .. . “ A little while after, the Priest left his Market place, 
and went to the Isles of Shoales, three leagues in the sea.” — Bishop’s “ New 
England Judged.” He died (as in York county records) Nov. 19, 1665. Agnes, 
his widow, brought in the inventory, —his estate estimated at £25, 6s. 8d., of 
which, “his books £10.” Additional, “ The Islands Indebted to my husband 
for his Ministry £20.” The confusion of Benjamin and Joseph doubtless comes 
from the fact that a Benjamin Hull (afterwards of Portsmouth) was taxed in 
Dover (Oyster River), 1659. 

§ See Williamson’s “ Maine,”’ ii. 53. 
|| Usually written Jaffrey. 
{J The owner of the garrison so well defended in 1694. 
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Mar. 3, 170. Our souldiers* (in number 110 officers and all) 
in y° Dead of the night, surprized two Indian-wigwams at a place 
called Coxhead, neer Saga-de-Hoc. where killed 18 of the enemy, 
& took an Indian-boy. Seven or eight of y™ were stout fellows. 
Wanerson a Sagamore was here slain, but the poor Squaw taken at 
B: point, being pilot to our men, was sorely wounded by one Edward 
Hall. 

[May 6, 1707.] Capt. Henry Dowt of Hampton deceased. 

May §, 1707. Young Docter Dole of Hampton died after a few 
Days ‘Tiness with pain in his side and violent feaver. 

M: ay 5, 1707. Old Christop: Banfield of Barwick died after six 
moneths Lingering Illness. 

May 21, 1707. Col: Nathaniel Salstonstal of Haverhill Esq: 
(& formerly of y* Massachusetts Councill) deceased after half-years 
Consumptive Illness. 

May 22, 1707. Two young Girls were carried away by the Indians 
from Bunkers Garrison at Oyster-River, viz. the Daughters of Tho: 
Drewt (near 13 years old) & Daughter of Nath' Laimos (much 
younger). This was the first mischief done by y™ in y® year 1707. 

Jun. 11, 1707. mr Dudley Bradstreets man was slain by the 
Indians at Groton— nomine Brown.— about the same time a very 
faithfull & serviceable friend Indian, called John Daniel dwelling at 
or near Cambridge was also slain as he was fishing at a pond. 

Jun. 16,1707. Philip Carpenter § a Jersey-man, with his wife & 
3 or 4 children, were slain by the Indians at Spr uce-Creek about the 
middle of the day. The Indians (being 7 in number) were met with 
by the English three or four times and fired upon. Some packs were 
taken, but “the enemy got all off & escaped. 

July 8, 1707. John Bunker & Icabod Rawlins (both of Dover) 
Going with a Cart from L‘ Zech: Fields Gar:|| to James Bunkers for 
a Loom, were assalted by many Indians, & both slain. The enemy 
(supposed 20 or 30 in num.) slaughtered many Cattel for the Jones’s 
(at same time) to the number of 15 or more. 

July 22, 1707. Two brothers of the Gilmans{ travelling from 
Kingstown to Exiter, were assalted by 7 Indians, both y" horses were 
shot under y™, but the men escaped, one Back to K: the other to Ex: 
Laus Deo. 

July 30, 1707. Old Tho: Morris of Lubberland died somew* 
suddenly after Long Illness. 





* In the same expedition that is noted under Feb. 7, above. 

+t Speaker of the Assembly, Jan. 5, 1697-8. Member of the Council 1702 
until his death. 

t The prisoner of July 18, 1694. 

§ Penhallow says William; so do Williamson and Niles. But there was a 
Philip, of Maine, in 1690 and later. 

|| Field’s garrison was between Cochecho and Oyster River. He was grand- 

sen of the Darby Field who visited the White Mountains in 1642. “ Field’s 
Plains ” is still a local name in Dover. 

{ Stephen and Jacob. 


19 





—, 
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Aug. 6, 1707. L* Samuel Levet of Exiter deceased. 

Aug. 10, 1707. Sabbath-evening. Ser: Smith, Elias Wear, 
Joshua Hilton, (& Josias Littlefields wife & son, returning from 
Boston to Wells) betwixt York & Cape-Nidduek, were all slain by 
the Indians, Except Hilton who was Carried away. ‘Tis reported y‘ 
Ser Smith had 15 shots. The num: of the enemy supposed to be 40 
or 50. 

Sep. 14, 1707. Lt William Furber of Welch-Cove died after three 
days sickness with feaver, and a kind of num-palsie in his Jaws. He 
was taken on Fryday-morning & died sabbath-night following. 

Sep. 15, 1707. John Dollar* of Exiter was slain by the Indians in 
the woods. 

Sep. 16,1707. A poor woman was inadvertently slain near Elihu 
Gullisons f work-house at Kettery-point (by Joseph Gullison) as 
[she] Came up from the River side in the night—her name was 
Wentworth. 

Sep. 17, 1707. Capt Samuel Chesley t — his bro: James Chesley, & 
six more stout young men were slain by the Indians, as they were Cut- 
ting and halling timber, not far from Capt Chesleys house. The 
Indian y*‘ kill* James Chesley was slain upon y* spot by Rob: Thom- 
son. Philip Chesley and 3 more escaped. 

The Same Day Henry Elkins of Kingstown was slain by Indians 
as he was seeking after a horse in the woods. 

Sep. 21, 1707. Sab: Many Indian Cannoes set upon two Eng- 
lish shallops at Winter-Harbour. The English getting all into one of 
the shallops, fought the enemy bravely & saved y™selves (under God) 
they Report that several Indians were killed — one of our men was 
slain, viz. Ben: Daniel of York.§ 

Sep. 24,1707. mr Richard Jose of Portsmouth, Sheriff of New- 
Hampsh: died after Long sickness with Gout, Dropsie, &c. 

Sep. 28,1707. Sab. James Ferguson & his wife (members of the 
chh of Bar: & worthy persons) were slain by the Indians as they 
Returned from the Meeting. Nicolas Smith at same time wounded, 
but escaped & Cured. 

Sep. 30, 1707. Old widow Horn was taken by the Indians, near 
the Lower Corner of Capt Gerrishes field, as she travelled the Road— 
the same Day several Troops passed the Road both bef: & after she 
was taken. 

Octo. . Five young men of Wells, viz. L* Storers eldest 
son, two Littlefields & two Wakefields, attempting with a smal sloop 


* Same name as the Exeter name of “ Dolhoff.” 

t Indifferently given, on records, as “ Gullison” or “Gunnison.” The 
woman killed, York county records say, was Grace, wife of William Went- 
worth ; and Joseph was tried Sept. 27 following, and acquitted. 

{ Captain Samuel Chesley, son of the second Philip. He was in command 
of a company at Port Royal in 1707, and did one of the few brave things in that 
affair. Philip Chesley was his brother. Both were of Oyster River. 

§ See Penhallow, 57. Williamson, ii. 55. Niles, 4 Mass. Hist. Coll., v. 316. 

|| Berwick, Me. 

{ Elizabeth, widow of the William who was killed June 28, 1689. 
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to go over Wells-Bar to catch fish, when there was an extream foul- 
sea, cast away y" vessel, & were all drowned. 

Nov. 3, 1707. Old Doctor Tappen* of Newberry was (in the day- 
time) drowned off mr Benaiah Tidcoms wharfe. 

Nov. 26, 1707. mr Jeremy Wise ordained at Barwick. 

Dec. 3, 1707. Old Thomas Whitehouse of Dover died after three 
weeks Illness with feaver & appoplex or stupifaction of senses. 

Nicolas Harrison of Fox-point } was suddenly taken with a strange 
kind of melancholy stupor (some time in Octo: 1707) which had much 
impression upon his Rational sense, & so continued till Ap: 11, then 
died strangely Insensible of any spiritual Good. _He died Ap: 11 1708. 

Ap: 24, 1708. Mrs. Knight (formerly wife to Mr. Valentine Hill)§ 
deceased through Age, Infirmity & Illness. 

May 26, 1708. Capt Philipp Crumwell of Dover Deceased of a 
strong, malignant feaver upon the 11" Day of his sickness. 

July 30, 1708. Col: John Wainwright died. 

My son Nathaniel sayled upon y* 19 of Sep: 1707. Noah Parker 
master died at Lisbon Feb. 5 following, and my son being Master of 
y° Brigateen, arrived at Boston July 12, 1708, after almost nine weeks 
passage from St. Georges. 

Aug: 18, 1708. Christien Dolhough || of Exiter Died, his dis- 
temper began with a prevailing pain in his shoulder. 

Aug. 25, 1708. M* Moodeys son of York, a Lad of 8 or 9 years 
old, firing off a pistol childishly, shot Capt Prebles son (A Lad of 12 
years old) thro y*° Temples and killed him. J 


* Dr. Peter. 

t Rev. Jeremy Wise, H. C. 1700. Mr. Pike’s record of Fasts says, “ Octo. 
15, 1707. Dies jejunis precedens ordinatione pastoris apud Barwick. Tex. 
Act. 13. 2.’— Mr. Wise died, pastor of the church, Jan. 20, 1756. See his 
name in list of men “ all men of learning, pious, humble, prudent, faithful, and 
useful,” in 1 Mass. Hist. Coll., x. 170. 

t In Newington. 

§ Valentine Hill, of Boston, 1636, had grants, mill sites, and lands in Dover, 
in 1643, and appears soon to have settled at Oyster River. He was deacon of 
the Boston church, and was probably dismissed to the Dover church. He was 
largely engaged in business in Dover. He died before April 14, 1660. The 
baptisms of five children by first wife, and two by second, are given in Boston 
church records. But in papers on record in New Hampshire, Nathaniel was 
recognized as the “only son.” There was also a daughter, Mary. Aug. 8, 1718, 
John Buss conveys to Samuel Smith and others, “all claims to the estate of my 
late wife Mary Buss, formerly Mary Hill, who was a legatee and co-heir with 
her brother Nathaniel Hill in all the possessions of their father Valentine Hill,” 
—signed by John and Elizabeth Buss. The widow of Valentine Hill (Mary, 
daughter of Governor Eaton, of New Haven) married Ezekiel Knight, early of 
Wells. Savage needlessly supposes that she first married a Lovering; Ezekiel’s 
second wife was a widow Lovering; Mrs. Hill was his third wife. Dover and 
Exeter (Co.) records are very voluminous as to Valentine Hill. In the latter 
is a deed by which “ Valentine Hill of Dover in Pascataq. River in New Eng- 
land mrcht & Mary my wife,” Nov. 2, 1660, for £230, conveys to Nathaniel 
Micklethayte, of London, 300 acres of land in New Haven, “ formerly in pos- 
session of Mr. Theophilus Eaton, Esqr., governor of New Haven Given by him 
as a Legacie to Mary my wife.” 
|| See date Sept. 15, 1707. 

J See Alden’s Coll. Am. Epitaphs, i. 42, 43. 
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Aug. 29, 1708. Sab:day. A considerable party of French and 
Indians Came in upon Haverhill about break of day, & did much 
damage, killed & carried away 33 persons,* burnt several houses. 
The chief of those slain, were Capt Simon Wainwright, mr Benj: 
Rolf the minister & his wife, Capt Sam: Eyers, Lt Johnson, Deacons 
of y* chh, the wife of John Hartshorn sen: many souldiers belonging 
to Salem & other places were here slain. The enemy also met with 
considerable loss, & were Repulsed by Maj: Turner. 

Sep. 18, 1708. David Kinked of Oyster-River was assaulted by 
3 Indians at his house, some Considerable distance from Woodmans 
Gar: Three guns were fired at him & his Lad, but (thro Mercy) 
both — well. 

Sep. 19, 1708. Two men & a lad venturing too far into y* woods 
at cee on the Sab: day, fell into an Ambush of Indians. 
One Reed? a school-master & David Hutchins were slain, the Lad 
being a distance from them escaped. 

Octo: 13, 1708. Capt Samuel Alcock} of Portsmouth Died of a 
a fever, after ten Days sickness occasioned by stricking in a malig- 
nant itch with y® bathing of Rum. 

The same Day, Ben: Roberts son of Hatevil Roberts (a Lad of 
16 years) Died after two Days Illness, with a kind of Convulsion 
Cramp. 

Octo: 25, 1708. John Hayes sen: § Died of a malignant feaver 4 
days after he was taken sick. It began with a violent pain in his 
shoulder. 

Octo: 28, 1708. Nath" Perkins, about the age of 14 years & 6 
months; Died of a malig: fever || upon y* 8 Day of his sickness ; It 
began with much pain in his shoulder, & breaking out in broad 
sploches. A sober Lad. 

M' Andrew Wiggin sen: § of Quampscut was seased with a numb- 


* An interesting letter from one of the captives is reprinted in Coffin, 331. 

t Robert Reed. 

t For trouble of “ Samuel Alcock, comand’ of the ship Richard & Margaret, 
now laden and bound for Barbadoes,’’ June 11, 1700, with Deputy-collector 
Sampson Sheafe, see N. H. Prov. Papers, iii. 97-8. 

§ First of the name in Dover, but with very many descendants. 

|| The reader will notice the repeated cases of ‘“‘ malignant fever” mentioned 
in this Diary. It was the fever incident to occupation of new lands. A similar 
disease appears in later records, in similar conditions; and I have memoranda 
showing the same in new lands in New Hampshire even into the present 
century. 

{ Son of Captain Thomas, the settler of 1631. The co-operation of Captain 
Thomas with Massachusetts has not always been recognized. But see Win- 
throp, of proper dates; letter of Howes, June 22, 1638, 4 Mass. Hist. Coll., vi 
489, “you all have cause to blesse God that you have soe good a neighbour as 
Capt. Wiggen;” Same, page 8; 3 Mass. Hist. Coll., ix. 257, “an honest 
man about to buye out the Bristoll mens plantation in Pascataque;” also 8 


Mass. Hist. Coll., viii. 820-4. It may not be out of place to say that even 
Belknap does not give the secret of the early Dover troubles, which were the 
contest between Puritan and Prelatist. In Sprague’s “ Annals of the American 
Pulpit,” Baptist volume, is an absurd theory of those troubles. See “ Congre- 
gational Quarterly,” Jan., 1871. Papers bearing on those troubles are in the 
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ness or stupifaction ; whereby half his Body was mortified & Remained 
so many years. He departed this Life Jan: 9, Sab: 1708[-9]. 

Jan. 29, [1708-9.] Saterd: Margaret Munsy Jun: Died of a 
Chronical Consumptive distemper, after many years of Lingering ill- 
ness. 

Mar. 5, 170§. Sarah Morrill of Salisbury falling into y® fire in 
a fainting fit (at y* house of Jacob Bradbury) was tonenteliy burnt 
to Death | Sater-day evening. 

Mar. 16, 170§. Wednesday. Died Capt Henry Penny * of Ports- 
mouth a man of much understanding. He was delirious some days 
bef: his Death. Came out of England upon y®* account of Debts, & 
lived here about the space of 26 years & an half. 

Mar. 17, 1708. Mary Roberts a childe of about eleven years 
Died of malignant feaver, upon the eighth-day after she was taken ill. 

Col. Saltonstals house at Haverhill blown up by negros Mar. 29, 
1709. Tho many Lodged that night in y* house, yet nobody hurt. 
A marvellous providence. 

April 1, 1709. Charles Rundlet sen: was drowned near the mouth 
of Exiter-River. Twas feared he was indisposed with drink. 

May 15,1709. Sab: James Tuttle f of Dover died with excessive 
bleeding at nose. 

May 22,1709. Katharine Pinkham (wife of Amos Pinkham) died 
of a Consumptive Disease. Sab. 

Jun: 11,1709. Saterday (ab‘ or little bef: sunset) Ephraim Foul- 
sam sen. of Exiter, was slain by Indians, Riding between Ex: & Col. 
Hiltons Gar: 

Jun. 13, 1709. Sampson Dows house was Attacked by y° Indians, 
but Henry Dyer of Portsmouth, with five men Going up y* Bay at y° 
Juncture, beat off y* enemy. 

William Moodey, Samuel Stephens, & 2 Gilmans (all of Ex:) were 
surprized by y* Ind™ at a Mill,t May y° 6: 1709, Fryday. William 
Moodey was Retaken by y*® Deerfield men about 16 days after neer 
Shamblees, but fell again into y* enemies hand, and tis feared he & 
another English man were Roasted to Death. 

Jun: 30, 1709. Bartholomew Stimpson$ Jun: of Oyster R: was 
slain by an Ambuscade of Indians neer Capt. Woodman’s Gar: — 
severall men slain at Deerfield y° week bef: 

Aug. 4,1709. Died Augustin Bullard of Portsmo: after long & 
sore sickness with y* Gout, dry Gripes, &c. 





several volumes of the “‘ Winthrop Papers.” The troubles ended by the success 
of the (moderate) Puritan party, in coming under the Massachusetts govern- 
ment, in 1641. The great reluctance with which New Hampshire submitted to 
the royal decision in 1679, to make it a separate province, is evidence that the 
Massachusetts government was wise and faithful. 

* He was Secretary of the Province, 1691-3. His son Henry was “ of Dart- 
mouth in the County of Devon,” in 1709. 

t Son of Judge John, and grandson of John the emigrant. 

¢ In Exeter. The two Gilmans were sons of Jeremiah. For Moodey’s 
unhappy fate, see Penhallow, 60. 
§ His name was oftener written Stevenson. 
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Aug. 22, 1709. Jeremy Tibbets sen: of Dover was accidentally 
shot in y* Thigh by his bro: John. The wound shortly began to Gan- 
green (& mauger y* Physician) issued in his Death Aug. 31. 

Novemb: 22, 1709. My son Nathaniel arrived (Dei Gracia) from 
Barbados to Boston. They sayled from Nantasket for Barbados, first 
of April before, & had a quick passage. 


Marriages Recorded. 


M* Abraham Lee married to Ester Elkin widow Jun. 21, 1686. 
Tho: Packer married to Elizab: Hall widow Aug. 7, 1687. 

Sam" Tibbets married to Dorothy Tuttle Sep: 2, 1686. 

Robert Alkins married to Patience Evens widow Nov: 9, 1686. 
John Cook married to Mary Downs Nov: 25, 1686. 

John Twomley married to er Kenney, Ap: 18, 1687. 

Ben: Nason ser to Martha Kenney Jun. 30, 1687. 

Richt Kenney married to Deborah Stokes Aug. 15, 1687. 
Clemment Rummeril married to Rebecca Pommery widow, Sep: 6, 1687. 
John Wallingford married to Mary Tuttle Dec: 6, 1687. 

John Dugles married to Suah Nason widow Sep: 16, 1687. 

Tho: Starboord married to Abigal Damm Jan. 4, 1687[-8]. 
John Pickerin married to Eliz: Murden July 17, 1688. 

Stephen Tobey married to Hanna Nelson Nov: 29, 1688. 

Job Clements married to Abigail Heard Feb. 28, 1688[- 9}. 
John Hudsen married to Mary Beard, July 25, 1689. 

Fran: Graves married to Amy Puddington widdow, Aug: 27, 1689. 
Edw: Howard married to Martha Row Aug. 22, 1689. 

Tho: Rouse married to Rebecca Rummeril widow Sep: 2, 1689. 
Tho: Puddington married to Rachell Williams, Sep: 20, 1689. 
Jeremiah Homes married to Sarah Walker, Sep: 22, 1689. 
Elisha Plasted married to Eliz: Harvey Octo: 11, 1689. 
William Rackley married to Dorathy Lead widow Octo: 18, 1689. 
Will" Berry married to Sabina Lock, Decem' 19, 1689. 

George Walker married to Mary Jackson Decem' 25, 1689. 
Tho: Potts married to Johanna Roberts Mar: 24, $%. 

John Heard married to Phebe Littlefield April 27, 1690. 
William Grant married to Jane Warren Aug. 4, 1690. 

M' Henry Green married to Mary Page widow, Mar: 10, $9. 
Nath" Berry married to Eliz: Philbrick July 2, 1691. 

Jonathan Sanburn married to Eliz. Sherburn Feb: 4, 1691[-2]. 
Will" Hunkins married to Sarah Partridge May 12, 1692. 

Nath" Sanburn married to Rebecca Presket Dec. 3, 1691. 

John Lovit married to Sarah Hobbs, Dec. 30, 1691. 

Peter Wear married to Eliza: Wilson Jan. 6, '1691[-2]. 

John Twomley married to Rachel Allin, Oct: 3, 1692. 

Joseph Randal married to Eliz: Garmine Oct: 20, 1692. 

John Bickford married to Eliz: Tibbets Dec. 1, 1692. 

Rob: Mac-kenney married to Rebec: Sparkes wid. Dec. 1, 1692. 
John Cooper married to Sara Lord Dec. 13, 1692. 

James Houston married to Mary Door Dec. 23, 1692. 

John Lebbey married to Elianor Kirk Dec. 29, 1692. 

John Kase married to Joanna Johnson, Ap. 27, 1692. 

Robert Goss married to Jane Berry Jan. 5, 1692[-3]. 
Augustine Bullard married to Hanna Dyer widow Octo: 12, 1693. 
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Sam" Jackson married to Mary Melcher Octo. 12, 1693. 

Sam" Piper married to Abigail Church April 23, 1694. 

John Cox married to Hanna Hill wid: May 22, 1694. 

Michael Whidden married to Eliz: Messervey Jun. 6, 1694. 

Henry Sewer married to Mary Huntress Jun. 21, 1694. 

William Furbur married to Eliz. Nute wid: Aug. 13, 1694. 

William Richards married to Mary Dow, Aug. 23, 1694. 

Edward Sargeant married to Joanna Homan, Pemmaquid, Jun. 3, 1695. 

John Hayte married to Sara Childe wid: Nov. 10, 1695. 

M' John Wade married to Elizabeth Gerrish, Sep. 3, 1696. 

Anthony Lowden married to Sarah Osburn Sep: 16, 1696. 

Richard Sanders married to Mary Moss Jun. 17, 1697. 

Mark Hunkins married to Mary Harvey Jun. 29, 1697. 

Thomas Silley married to Ann Stanian July 2, 1697. 

Joseph Richards married to Abigal Rawlins Aug. 12, 1697. 

Andrew Wiggin married to Abigal Follet Sep. 2, 1697. 

Tho: Avery married to Abigal Coomes widow Octo. 8, 1697. 

Philipp Lambeth married to Susanna Leer Octo. 14, 1697. 

Daniel Jacob married to Abig: Field Octo. 24, 1697. 

Moses Boudey married to Ruth Wittum Nov. 29, 1697. 

Richard Pommery married to Deliverance Berry Feb. 14, 169}. 

John Hamm married to Elizabeth Knight Mar. 14, 1694. 

Edward Cloutman married to Sara Tuttle April 22, 1698. 

Tobias Hanson married to Ann Lord Aug. 28, 1698. 

John Waldron married to Mary Horn wid: Aug. 29, 98. 

Thos: Downs married to Abig: Hall wid: Octo: 24 1698. 

Benjamin Tubbs married to Eliza: Kim wid: Jan. 12, 1698[-9]. 

William Monsey married to Rosamond Jacklin Jan. 10, 1698[-9]. 

Sam" Kenney married to Sara Rankin wid: Mar. 15, 168%. 

Tho: Horn married to Judith Riccar Ap: 14, 1699. 

Joseph Kenny married to Leah Allin Dec. 1, 1699. 

John Church married to Mercy Hanson Dee: 1, 1699. 

Henry Tibbets married to Joyce Otice wid: Feb. 25, 4429. 

George Brawn married to Sarah Sanders widow, Ap. 1, 1700. 

Mark Giles sen: married to Frances Perkins wid: Sep. 2, 1700. 

John Cole married to Elizabeth Allin Sep. 23, 1700. 

Tho: Pinkham married to Mary Allin Dec. 2, 1700. 

Rowland Jenkins married to Tabitha Joy Feb. 10, 1700[-1]. 

James Tompson married to Eliz: Fry Mar. 3, 1709. 

John Morrel married to Hannah Dixon Mar. 18, 1709. 

Joseph Beard married to Eliz: Waldron Mar. 24, 1709. 

Ralph Hall married to Mary Chesley May 26, 1701. 

George Huntrys married to Sara Morrill Aug. 4, 1701. 

Jacob Allin married to Martha Damm Feb. 5, 170}. 

William Hayt married to Eliz: Nelson wid: Mar. 10, 170}. 

Jonathan Nason married to Adah Morrrel Ap. 27, 1702. 

Samuel Shorey married to Mary Roads Ap. 28, 1702. 

Samuel Willey married to Mary Canny Jun. 8, 1702. 

Richard Chick married to Martha Lord July 11, 1702. 

Nathaniel Furnel married to Ann Allen Sep. 10, 1702. 

Clement Messervy married to Eliz: Jones Sep. 24, 1702. 

Benjamin Richards married to Elizabeth Hodgesden alias Galloway Nov. 
19, 1702. 

John Fabian married to Mary Pickirin Dec. 25, 1702. 

John Giles married to Mary Tibbets Dec. 29, 1702. 

William Foss married to Sarah Heard widow Ap. 26, 1703. 
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Henry Nutter married to Mary Shackford July 26, 1703. 
John Wentworth married to Martha Millar Dec. 29, 1703. 
Joseph Evens married to Mercy Horn Ap. 6, 1704. 
Howard Henderson married to Sarah Roberts Jun. 8, 1704. 
Abraham Nute married to Johanna Stanton widow Sep. 2, 1704. 

Jacob Roades married to Eleanor Brawn Sep. 7, 1704. 

John Roberts married to Deborah Church Octo. 26, 1704. 

Icabod Rawlings married to Mary Perkins Dec. 25, 1704. 

James Chesley married to Thamsin Wentworth Dec. 29, 1704. 

Samuel Willey married to Elizabeth Rendal Feb. 19, 1704. 

John Pugsley married to Elizabeth Small Mar. 7, 1704. 

Richard Randal married to Elizabeth Blanchant wid. Ap. 10, 1705. 

John Drew married to Elizabeth Hopley May 24, 1705. 

Adrian Fry married to Mercy Chapman Jun. 8, 1705. 

John Hall married to Hester Chesley Aug. 9, 1705. - 

Sylvanus Nock married to Hester Beard wid: Nov. 12, 1705. 

Timothy Carle married to Eliz: Hall Dec. 15, 1705. 

David Thomas married to Elizabeth Brawn Jan. 28, 1705[-6]. 

Nathaniel Roberts married to Eliz: Mason Ap. 11, 1706. 

Henry Jaquis married to Rebecca Pickering Jun. 28, 1706. 

M' John Jambrin of Jersey (belonging to England) was Legally married 
to Elizabeth Knight alias Sheavalleir, of the town of Dover in New 
England, upon the 12 of September, 1706, as attest John Pike. 

William Eyres married to Mary Hopley Octo. 24, 1706. 

John Ford married to Hanna Tydie, Noy. 4, 1706. 

John Amblar married to Elizab: Trickey Nov. 6, 1706. 

Sylvanus Nock married to Sarah Drisco Dec. 13, 1706. 

Solomon Pinkham married to Mary Field Dec. 13, 1706. 

John Field married to Sarah Drew Jan. 16, 1706[-7]. 

Joseph Jones married to Mary Spencer Feb. 7, 170$. 

Hatevil Hall married to Mercy Cromwell March 14, 170$. 

Joseph Wilson married to Elizabeth Chapman Aug. 27, 1707. 

Joseph Hall married to Easter Beard Nov. 3, 1707. 

John Shuckford married to Elizabeth Barns Dec. 4, 1707. 

Joshua Crocket married to Mary Bickford Dec. 8, 1707. 

Gershom Downs married to Sarah Hall Dec. 24, 1707. 

Pomfret Dam married Easter Twomley Jan. 14, 1707[-8]. 

William Dam married to Sarah Kimmin July 29, 1708. 

Thomas Tibbets married to Sarah Tibbets Aug. 12, 1708. 

Elias Parcher married to Grace Allard Aug. 12, 1708. 

William Marrifield married to Margaret Frost Octo: 18, 1708. 

John Horn married to Eliz: Heard Dec: 29, 1708. 

Jonathan Young married to Abigal Hanson May 12, 1709. 

Edward Andrews married to Sarah Churchill Aug. 11, 1709. 

Zechariah Field married to Hannah Evens Jan. 12, 1709[-10]. 

Samuel Smith married to Hannah Burnam Feb. 16, 1709[-10}]. 
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OCTOBER MEETING. 


OCTOBER MEETING. 


A stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 14th of Octo- 
ber, at eleven o’clock, A.M.; the President, the Hon. Ros- 
ERT C. WinTHROP, — present for the first time since his 
return from Europe, — in the chair. 

The records of the preceding meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

The list of donors to the Library since the last meeting 
was read. 

The Librarian called attention to the Savage Book plate 
recently prepared to go into the volumes bought from the 
Savage Fund, with an excellent miniature likeness of Mr. 
Savage represented upon it. 

The President then spoke as follows : — 


It gives me, gentlemen, more pleasure than I know how to 
express, to find myself once more in the Dowse Library, with 
so many, around and before me, of those whom I have been 
long accustomed to meet here. I went abroad with reluc- 
tance ; I stayed abroad with greater reluctance ; and I eagerly 
returned home as soon as the condition of others, whose 
health and welfare I was bound to consult before any wishes 
of my own, allowed me to return. I had many “ compunc- 
tious visitings ”’ about permitting my relation to this Society, 
as its President, to continue during so considerable an absence ; 
and there are those present who would bear witness, I am sure, 
if any witness were needed, how more than willing I was to 
make way for others better entitled to such a distinction. 
But, by the blessing of God, here I am ; and, by your favor, 
I resume the chair which I have occupied for so many years ; 
and I can only assure you that I have returned with a deep 
sense of obligation to make up, as far as I can, for lost time, 
and to spare no efforts for promoting the continued prosperity 
and welfare of a Society, which has been so indulgent alike 
to my short comings and to my long stayings. 

My first impulse this morning, gentlemen, is to offer, as I 
here do, my grateful acknowledgments to Mr. Adams, who 
has so kindly and punctually supplied, and more than sup- 
plied, my place ; and to whom the thanks of the Society will, 

doubt not, be offered, as they should be, in a formal vote. 
Let me myself propose, without further delay or preamble, 
that the thanks of this Society be presented to our first Vice- 
20 
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President, the Hon. Charles Francis Adams, for his faithful 
and obliging discharge of the duties of the chair during the 
absence of the President for nearly eighteen months past. 

I am really appalled, gentlemen, as I frame the resolution, 
at the length of absence of which I am compelled to make 
confession. But I will at least couple the confession with 
the promise never to do the like again. 

{The President then put the resolution to vote, and it was 
unanimously adopted. } 

And next, gentlemen, let me thank you all most heartily 
for the *‘ welcome home” which I cannot fail to read, in the 
unwontedly large attendance which greets my return to the 
chair to-day. I can never be insensible to such a manifesta- 
tion of regard, and I am only sorry to be so inadequately pre- 
pared to meet the expectation which such a gathering may 
seem to imply. 

But, alas! I miss from your number not a few of those 
whom I have been accustomed to meet on such occasions ; 
not a few of those whom I might have counted on taking by 
the hand, once more, to-day. I had, indeed, been gone from 
you but a few months, before I heard of the death of my 
good friend, Judge Warren, who once told us, at a Special 
Meeting at his own house, on one of the anniversaries of the 
Pilgrims’ Landing, that he had in his own veins the blood of 
at least five of the passengers in the ‘“‘ Mayflower,” and the 
solace of whose declining age was to spend it within sight of 
Plymouth Rock. The death of Judge Warren was soon fol- 
lowed by that of the excellent Jeffries Wyman, to whom I 
had been bound, for seven or eight years past, by peculiar 
ties of association and of affection, and whose name I cannot 
mention without a fresh and deep sense of the loss to science, 
to the University, and to us all, which his early and lamented 
departure has involved. Then came successively the deaths 
of the eminent jurist, Judge Curtis ; of the zealous antiquary, 
Dr. Shurtleff; of the venerated pastor, president, moralist, 
Dr. Walker; and of the veteran Boston banker-poet, Charles 
Sprague. 

Our “last enemy,” as he is persistently called, — though 
he so often comes to the suffering and the infirm as their best 
friend, — could hardly have found, in our own ranks, or in 
those of any other association, six men of more striking char- 
acters, of more distinguished careers, of more varied and 
attractive gifts, to be grouped together as the shining marks 
of his unerring shafts, during a single year. 

To all these deceased associates and friends, however, I 
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have already paid some humble tribute in letters to our inval- 
uable Secretary, Mr. Deane, which have received more atten- 
tion than they deserved. 

But still other breaches had been made in our little band 
of one hundred before my return. While on the eve of em- 
barking, I heard, with great regret, of the deaths of the Hon. 
Charles Wentworth Upham, whom I have always remem- 
bered affectionately as the oldest boy of good Deacon Greele’s 
school, when I was the youngest; and of Prof. Joel Parker, 
whose sturdy and vigorous old age had given promise of many 
more years of usefulness and honor. Both of them had done 
excellent work for history and for our own Society; but I 
am conscious that I can say nothing of either of them which 
has not been better said, and very recently said, by others. 

Meantime, I cannot forget that our Honorary and Corre- 
sponding roll has’ been robbed in its turn of the names of 
Almack and Twisleton ; of Cyrus Eaton and John Carter 
Brown ; of D’Avezac, whom I visited twice in Paris while he 
was rapidly approaching his end; and of Guizot, whom I had 
the privilege of knowing personally in former years, but whom 
I was now too late to see again. 

I may be pardoned for mentioning, in passing, that I was 
fortunate enough to be in Paris during the sale of Guizot’s 
library, and to obtain a valuable volume from it, with an 
autograph note on the fly-leaf. And though I am not much 
of a collector of autographs, I could not resist the temptation 
of securing half a dozen of his collection, which will serve to 
illustrate the characters and careers in which he had taken 
special interest. They included Bossuet and Mirabeau, two 
men of the most widely contrasted lives and periods, but in 
their several spheres, perhaps, the most brilliant orators 
France has ever produced. They included William of Or- 
ange, whose name speaks, and will ever speak, for itself. 
They included Wilberforce, the great English philanthropist; 
and Chalmers, the grand Scotch thinker and preacher. And 
they included Walter Scott. 

But I cannot pass from the losses which our Honorary roll 
has sustained without alluding to the latest, and to us the 
most memorable of all. 

The venerable Horace Binney, of Philadelphia, had already 
passed safely through the first half of his ninety-sixth year, 
with his eyes hardly dimmed, his natural strength scarcely 
abated, and his intellectual faculties all unclouded; and we 
had fondly hoped that he might have been held back still 
longer from the skies, not only to witness the completion of 
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his country’s century, and to be the most interesting and 
illustrious living figure in the great celebration in his own 
city next year, but to complete his own century of life, not 
long afterwards, and to impersonate for us, as indeed he so 
long had done, that grand description of the old prophet, 
‘** the ancient and the honorable man, the prudent, the coun- 
sellor, and the eloquent orator.” 

But this hope of us all was not to be fulfilled. I had just 
been reading a letter from him, a copy of which had been 
kindly enclosed to me by Mr. Grigsby, to whom it was ad- 
dressed as late as the 7th of July last, in which he alluded to 
the prospect of attaining to “the higher life,” when a tele- 
gram in a London paper, which had outrun the mail, apprised 
me that the higher life was indeed already his. 

I have always counted it among my special privileges to 
have heard Horace Binney in the greatest effort of his life, — 
his magnificent argument before the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington, in the Girard College Case, — when, though so much 
of my sympathy was with his illustrious antagonist, Mr. Web- 
ster, and with the peculiar views of which Mr. Webster was 
the advocate, I received such an impression of the power, the 
research, and the eloquence of Mr. Binney, and of the weight 
of character, like that of our own old Samuel Hoar, which he 
threw into the case, that I have always regarded that effort 
as among the very grandest forensic displays and triumphs 
which the courts of law in our own land, or in any other land, 
have ever witnessed. 

I paid Mr. Binney a visit, only a few years ago, in his own 
office at Philadelphia, built for him, as he told me, more than 
sixty years before; and certainly a more interesting and 
beautiful exhibition of a serene, philosophic, and Christian old 
age could have been seen nowhere else. 

But my friend and his friend, Mr. Grigsby, has furnished 
us with a full account of his career and of its close; and I 
forbear from adding further to tributes which have been 
abundantly paid. 


The President then said that he would turn for a few mo- 
ments from the dead to the living, and mention a few of our 
Honorary and Corresponding Members in foreign lands, whom 
it had been his good fortune to meet, and from whom he had 
received many kind attentions. He then proceeded to speak, 
in some detail, of the distinguished historian, Earl Stanhope, 
whose name was now the only one left on our roll of those 
elected from Old England, prior to the amendment of our 
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charter in 1857; of Mignet, the eminent and eloquent Acad- 
emician, whose name is at the head of our later roll, and 
who has just published two new historical volumes on ‘“ The 
Rivalry between Francis I. and Charles V.”; of Count 
Adolphe de Circourt, who is engaged in publishing a work 
on the Alliance between France and the United States in 
1778; of Thiers, the great writer, orator, and .statesman ; of 
Dean Stanley and Lord Arthur Hervey; of John Forster and 
Edward A. Freeman; and lastly, of our American Minister 
at Rome, George P. Marsh, who had intrusted him witha 
photographic copy of a rare and perhaps unique old print of 
our revolutionary period, as a contribution to our Cabinet. 
The print purported to have been designed, “ after nature,” 

in Boston, and to have been engraved in Philadelphia, and 
Mr. Marsh gave the following account of its strange dis- 
covery : — 


Rome, May 31, 1875. 

Dear Mr. Wintnrop, — The engraving emblematical of the relief 
of Philadelphia, by the “ Ange de la France,” was found by Colonel 
H. Yule, the editor of the new edition of Marco Polo, bound into a 
folio, entitled: Wahrhaftige ausfiihrliche Beschreibung der Beriihmten 
Ost-Indischen Kiisten Malabar und Coromandel durch Philippum 
Baldaeun weiland Diener des Géttlich. Worts ans Zeylon. Amster- 
dam, 1672. 

It was bound into the middle of the section: Abgitterey der Ost- 
Indischen Heyden, by some old person, who probably took the dancing 
party for heathen, performing some licentious rite. 

I presume the dessiné @aprés nature refers rather to the landscape 
than to the saltatory ¢ group, though I do not know but the vertueux 
JInsurgens may have sometimes indulged in such frisky expressions of 
exultation. I suppose the design is good authority for the form of the 
Bonnet de la Liberté used at that period ; but how is it with the flag ? 
And is the town in the back-ground Philadelphia, as it was in 1778 ? 
If the design was made at Boston, probably the artist found the nature 
after which he drew nearer at hand. Is there any thing in it that 
suggests Boston as the original ? 

Very truly yours, 
Geo. P. Marsu. 
Hon. R. C. WintHROP. 


The President then laid on the table, as gifts to the Society, 
two volumes of the Reports of the Architectural Societies of 
Great Britain, from the venerable Archdeacon Trollope; two 
volumes of the Catalogue of Guizot’s Library; and a beauti- 
ful photographic portrait of M. Mignet, with his autograph 
signature. 
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The President proceeded, in conclusion, to speak of ‘ The 
Congress of Americanists,”’ as it was called, held at Nancy, 
in France, in July last, to which the Society had appointed 
him a delegate, and regretted that it had proved to be out of 
his power to attend it. He had the best reason for thinking 
that it had been a very interesting and successful occasion, 
and hoped soon to present to the Library the printed volume 
of its proceedings. 


Baron Franz von Holtzendorff, of Munich, was elected an 
Honorary Member, and Mr. Henry C. Lea, of Philadelphia, a 
Corresponding Member. 

A communication from Mr. Rufus Blanchard, of Chicago, 
relative to some copies of old maps enclosed for the Society, 
was referred to the Recording Secretary and the Librarian; 
and one relating to a memorial of Thomas Knowlton, a dis- 
tinguished officer from Connecticut, at Bunker Hill, was 
referred to Mr. Frothingham. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL now addressed the meeting in reference 
to the duty which devolved upon the Society to render its aid 
in some way for the approaching Centennial Celebration at 
Philadelphia. He had been appointed a Commissioner for 
Massachusetts, and he solicited the advice and assistance 
of the Society. On his motion a committee was appointed, 
consisting of the Treasurer, the Librarian, and the Cabinet- 
keeper, to consider the subject presented by Mr. Saltonstall, 
and to report at the next meeting. 


NOVEMBER MEETING, 1875 


A stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 11th instant, 
at eleven o’clock A.M.; the President in the chair. 

The Secretary read the record of the last meeting, which 
was approved. 

The Librarian read his list of donors ‘to the Library the 
past month. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter of acceptance 
from George William Curtis, of Staten Island, N. Y. 
Mr. William P. Upham, of Salem, was elected a Resident 
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Member; and Mr. Hubert H. Bancroft, of San Francisco, 
Cal., was elected a Corresponding Member. 
The President then said : — 


It will not have been forgotten, I am sure, that, soon after 
I went to Europe last year, I was instrumental in procuring 
for our Historical Gallery, through the liberality of Mr. Alex- 
ander Duncan, an exact copy of the portrait of Washington 
which was captured, in 1780, on its way to the Stadtholder, 
by Captain Keppel, of the British Navy. 

It seems to have been satisfactorily shown, by our Cabinet- 
keeper, Mr. Appleton, in his communication to the Society, 
at the November meeting of last year, that this portrait, now 
at Quidenham Park, the seat of the Earl of Albemarle, was 
one of five or six copies made by Mr. Charles Wilson Peale, 
of an original painted by himself by the order of the Council 
of Pennsylvania in 1779, the copies differing from each other 
only in some variations of scenery er background. Four of 
these copies or repetitions have been traced as belonging 
respectively to the United States Government, France, 
Princeton College,* and the Earl of Albemarle. 

All this, however, would hardly have been brought to light 
without the investigations to which our copy gave occasion. 
And there is, moreover, I need hardly say, something of spe- 
cial interest attaching to the precise picture, with its varying 
details, which was the subject of capture in connection with 
Laurens, which had been so long preserved by the family of 
the captor, remote from the common eye, and which had 
been the subject of so much discussion heretofore among our- 
selves. 

But the investigations by Mr. Appleton and by others, to 
which our copy gave rise, had further results. Mr. Apple- 
ton, in his communication, alluded to an original portrait of 
Washington, painted by Le Paon, and which had belonged 
to Lafayette, and he exhibited an engraving of this portrait 
by Le Mire. It happened that I, also, had previously ob- 
tained a copy of this engraving, through my cousin, Mr. 
Frederic Temple Palmer, who resides at Versailles, and had 
laid it aside to bring home as a contribution to our Cabinet. 


* In Potter’s American Monthly for July, 1875, is a woodcut of the picture 
belonging to the College of New Jersey, which differs from the portrait at 
Quidenham, more than was supposed. Washington holds a sword in his right 
hand; the distance represents the battle of Princeton instead of a march of 
prisoners under escort, and at the right, in place of a cannon and flags, is the 
body of General Mercer, who is just dying in the arms of a fellow-officer.—Eps. 
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Here it is, and I present it to the Society without further 
delay. Le Paon, who is styled the painter of battles of the 
Prince de Condé, was probably never in this country, and 
had no opportunity of painting Washington from the life ; 
and I think no one can doubt, on examining the engraving, 
that he must have taken the head substantially from the por- 
trait of Peale. Lafayette, if it were really painted for him, 
may possibly have suggested some changes from his own 
familiarity with Washington’s features. He would certainly 
seem to have accepted it as a likeness of Washington, at that 
period of his life. 

But I have come upon the track of two other portraits of 
Washington during my absence abroad, which may: be worth 
a moment’s allusion. In the National Portrait Gallery of 
ingland,—a most interesting and noble collection, — near 
Kensington Gardens, there is a fine colored crayon of Wash- 
ington, by Sharpless. The catalogue says by ** Mrs. Sharp- 
les,” but I can hardly doubt that it was by the same person, 
so many of whose crayons have recently been discovered in 
Philadelphia, and who is well known to have had Washing- 
ton among his subjects. 

Then there is another original crayon of Washington in the 
possession of the Rector-of Wymington, Bedfordshire. It is 
said to have been taken by a French artist, who persevered 
in his resolution to obtain a sitting from Washington, while 
he was in camp, until Washington gave him permission to 
sketch him as he was writing his despatches. The crayon is 
said to have come to its present possessor through Mrs. Grant, 
of Laggan, whose “ Letters from the Mountains,” and * Me- 
moirs of an American Lady,” were well known to our fathers 
and mothers, and whose intimacy with the Schuylers of 
Albany, and her early residence for four years in America, 
may have given her the opportunity of securing such a por- 
trait. 

Passing, for a moment, from Washington, I may proceed to 
say what is hardly of less interest, that another of the Rectors 
of Bedfordshire, the Rev. C. C. Beaty-Pownall, Rector of 
All Saints, Milton-Ernest, has an original portrait of Frank- 
lin. It was given to him by his mother, who received it from 
her cousin, Sir George Pownall, to whom it was given by 
Governor Pownall, of New England. An autograph letter 
of Franklin was formerly “stuck in the back of the frame, 
within the memory of the present owner, but a servant, 
thinking it looked untidy, is said to have destroyed it.” 
The portrait is thought to be by Copley, and is under- 
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stood to have been given to Governor Pownall by Franklin 
himself. 

It was certainly striking to hear of original portraits of 
Washington and Franklin, not far from each other, in differ- 
ent Rectories in Bedfordshire; and I was sorry that I was 
unable to accompany my friend, the Rev. Mr. Horwood, of 
Turvey (whose wife was one of the Church family of west- 
ern New York, and from whom I obtained the account of 
them), to see them. 

In the Milton-Ernest Rectory, too, I should have seen an 
engraving inscribed as follows : — 

“Cotes. pinxit: Earlom fecit. Thomas Pownall, Esq., Member of 
Parliament, late Governor, Captain General, and Commander in Chief 
and Vice Admiral of His Majesty’s Provinces, Massachusetts Bay and 
South Carolina, and Lieut. Governor of New Jersey. 5 June, 1777.” 


The original portrait is at Earl Orford’s, in Norfolk. How 
far it corresponds with the portrait of Pownall in our own 
gallery, presented to us by the late Lucius Manlins Sargent, 
Esq., Ido not know. Mr. Sargent’s portrait is believ ed to 
have been copied from an engraving, perhaps a duplicate of 
the very one now in possession of the Rev. C. C. Beaty-Pow- 
nall, of which I have just given the- inscription. 

Several other portraits of Franklin came to my knowledge 
in England, one of them on the walls of the Royal Society at 
Burlington House, and another in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, not far from the Sharpless crayon of Washington. A 
third, said to be an original Greuze, and to have been given 
by Franklin to the famous traveller Denon, was understood 
to await a purchaser, and I took an opportunity to go and 
see it. But the attractions of the portrait were not sufficient 
to reconcile me to the large price which was put upon it. 

Still another original “portrait of Franklin came to my 
knowledge, as I was crossing the ocean, —a duplicate by 
Chamberlin, of the well- remembered picture with the large 
spectacles and the hand at the chin. ‘This was in Scotland, 
in possession of one of the relatives of the William Penn 
family. 

Surely, if a man’s fame is to be measured by the number of 
his portraits at home and abroad, Fratiklin was by far the 
most famous American of his period, as, indeed, there can be 
no doubt he was. His likeness is to be found in oils and 
crayons, ON canvas, On paper, On ivory, on porcelain, and in 
pottery, and not only on pitchers and tea-cups, like Washing- 
ton’s, but it is said to have been complimented, as it was 
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called, by being presented on the least dignified or delicate 
utensils of household crockery. 

I cannot conclude without recalling a somewhat ludicrous 
arrangement of Washington and Franklin which I observed 
more than once, in one of the shop windows, in the Rue de la 
Paix, in Paris. A handsome frame was conspicuously sus- 
pended to attract the passers-by, in which were four min- 
latures arranged as a partie carrée. At the top was 
Franklin, in the fur cap and big goggles, vis-d-vis with Pope 
Pius IX.; and below was Washington, as a pendant to 
Rachel, the great actress! I presume that the collocation was 
accidental, and the miniatures might probably have been sold 
separately, but the exhibition was not the less amusing to 
an American eye. I may add that one of the attendants of 
the shop, to whom I applied for information, and who knew 
the likenesses of all the other three, could not tell me who 
was the lady with whom Washington had been so strangely 
mated. He probably regarded it as a head of the Goddess of 
Liberty. 

During my absence in Europe, and while I still cherished 
the hope of returning in season to take some part in the Cen- 
tennial celebrations of ‘the present year, I requested our 
Corresponding Member, Mr. Sainsbury, to send me an ab- 
stract of any papers in Her Majesty’s Public Record Office, 
which might be interesting and instructive in connection with 
the events of 1775. He accordingly examined the old files, 
and prepared a paper of nearly forty pages, which I received 
in Paris in May last. I had been obliged, long before that 
time, to abandon the hope of returning until the autumn, and 
I found no leisure for examining the paper with any care. I 
have gone through it since my return, and do not perceive 
much that is new or important. 

I now communicate the paper to the Society, and propose, 
with your leave, to commit it to Mr. Frothingham and Mr. 
Deane, with full power to decide how much, if any of it, 
shall be printed in our Proceedings. 


The President then presented : — 

A Western Centinel, printed at Whitestown (N. Y.), Feb. 
4, 1795, containing, among other things : — 

An admirable report of General Knox (Secretary of War) 
on the Indians, as applicable to this moment as to that. 

There is also a notice of the defeat of the Poles under 
Poniatowski, the capture of Warsaw by the Russians, and 
the taking of poor Kosciusko. Also, 
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A Western Repository, printed at Canandaigua, N.Y., Nov. 
1, 1803. The latest arrival at Boston was on October 11th, 
bringing papers to the 24th of August, when Bonaparte was 
building small vessels to achieve the conquest of Britain; and 
when a runaway slave notice was issued from Albany. 

He also read a letter from Mr. Theodore Salisbury Wool- 
sey, of New Haven, giving an account of a volume of bound 
pamphlets in his possession, which appeared to have been 
sent from England by E. Howes to John Winthrop, Jr.; and 
he enclosed the titles of the pamphlets. 

Mr. Exits AMEs exhibited an argument in print, submitted 
in behalf of the plaintiff to the judges of the Superior Court 
of Judicature of the Province of the Massachusetts Bay, at 
their April Term, 1720, at Plymouth, in an action of trespass 
and ejectment, wherein Nathaniel Matson was plaintiff, and 
Nathaniel Thomas, Esq., was defendant. 

The argument was by Isaac Little, Esq., attorney for the 
plaintiff, bearing date Marshfield, April 9, 1720, and was 
printed at Boston, by S. Kneeland, at the lower end of Queen 
Street, 1720. 32 pp. duodecimo. 

The April Term, 1720, of the Superior Court of Judicature 
(our highest court), was held at Plymouth, by Samuel Sewall, 
Chief Justice ; Benjamin Lynde, Addington ‘Davenport, Paul 
Dudley, and Edmund Quincy. 

At no time before the Revolution had our highest court 
been abler than at this period ; two of the judges having been 
educated in the law schools in London. Mr. Ames pro- 
ceeded with the following explanation, viz. : — 


In 1630, one William Thomas, a Welsh merchant, took up his resi- 
dence in Marshfield, with his son Nathaniel. Upon looking into the 
Plymouth Colony Records, as printed, vol. 1, page * 253, it will be 
seen that a very large tract of land was granted and laid out to this 
William Thomas by the Colony Court, on Jan. 7, 1641; viz.: “ All 
that whole neck of upland with all the points extending themselves 
into any of the marshes, as also those hammocks of upland, called 
islands in the marshes before the same, from the upper end of the 
great fresh marsh called Green’s Harbor River Marsh, southward, and 
from Greene’s Harbour Freshett, east and by south, as it is marked 
forth by Edward Winslow, John Alden, and W® Collyer, to the 
southwest corner of a swamp abutting upon Carswell Marsh, neere 
the heigh-way leading betwixt Duxborough & Carsewell; the east- 
erly side thereof adjoyneing to Carswell, being the lands of the said 
Edward Winslow; the said Edward Winslow his heires and assignes 
being allowed so much upland wood stuff, or tymber, as to set and 
mayntaine a fence between Carswell Meadow or marish‘and the upland 
of the said Willm Thomas; the Northerly side of the said upland 
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hereby graunted abutting upon Green’s Harbour River Marsh and 
from the northwest poynt of upland betweene the said Edward Wins- 
low & Willm Thomas to an island graunted to the said Willm Thomas 
before; their bounds upon a straight line to Green’s Harbor River, 
with the marsh land and meddow betweene that and a poynt of upland 
called the Eagle’s Nest; the westerne bounds of the said lands abutting 
upon Green’s Harbour Fresh Marsh aforesaid.” “To have and to 
hold all and singular the said lands, meddows, marshes and premises,” 
“unto the said Willm Thomas his heires and assignes forever,” &c. 
This tract of land contained 1200 acres. 

This William Thomas died in 1651, aged 77 years; as seen by the 
inscription upon his tombstone in the old Winslow burying-ground in 
Marshfield, in a good state of preservation, evidently erected about the 
time of his death. His will was proved at Plymouth, July 6, 1651 
(see Book of Wills, vol. 1, page 96); in and by which will he be- 
queathed as follows, to wit: “Ido hereby give and bequeath unto my 
son, Nathaniel, and to the heirs of his body lawfully begotten, the farme 
which I now live upon, with all the appurtenances thereof.” 

Nathaniel Thomas, the son, died intestate in 1674, leaving two sons, 
William the elder and Nathaniel the younger, and three daughters, of 
whom Elizabeth married one Matson of Charlestown. Thereupon, 
William, the grandson, entered upon the lands and occupied them until 
early in the year 1718, when he died, having never been married; and 
thereupon his brother, Nathaniel Thomas, entered and occupied, and 
died in the latter part of the year 1718, having been one of the judges 
of our Superior Court of Judicature from some time in 1712 to the 
time of his death. Judge Thomas left seven sons, of whom Nathaniel 
was the eldest ; who, upon his father’s death, entered upon the above 
described tract of land, claiming the same as entailed to him and the 
heirs of his body; and thereupon Nathaniel Matson, his cousin, and 
the only child of Elizabeth Matson, deceased, brought the action of 
trespass and ejectment for the recovery of one-fourth part of said 
lands, as an heir to the same. ‘There was a special verdict rendered 
in the case, to wit: — 

“If lands lying in the late Colony of Plymouth, given by will bear- 
ing date and proved in 1651, toa man and the heirs of his body law- 
fully begotten, by law doth descend to the eldest male heir from 
generation to generation; and in case if a man, being one of said 
heirs, hath several sons and the eldest decease without issue, the said 
lands do descend to the next eldest son, then we find for the defend- 
ant, otherwise for the plaintiff.” 

It was decided in favor of the defendant; viz., that an estate tail 
passed by the will of the first William Thomas to Nathaniel Thomas, 
the eldest son of Judge Nathaniel Thomas, who died in the latter part 
of the year 1718, to the exclusion of all other descendants of the first 
Nathaniel Thomas, who died in the year 1674. 

On Dec. 10, 1723, the Council Board of the Province resolved 
that such real estates as are entailed by an entail general, viz., to the 
heirs of the body lawfully begotten, are not subject to the same division 
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as estates in fee-simple intestate, and ought not to descend and be 
divided among all the children of the tenant in tail, but should descend 
to the eldest male heir from generation to generation. 

The same question arose and was decided the same way in Corbin 
v. Healey, 20 Pick. R., 514, at which time we could have wished that 
our Supreme Judicial Court had been fully informed of the case, argu- 
ment, and decision of our Superior Court of Judicature in the case of 
Matson v. Thomas at April Term, Plymouth, 1720. 

The pamphlet produced was one of the original prints at the time. 
Whether the argument in behalf of the defendant was printed, or by 
whom the case was argued for the defendant, we are wholly unin- 
formed. In the declaration, the demand of Matson was for one-fourth 
part of the farm or tract of land in Marshfield, containing 1200 acres 
of land, bounded to the south-west by Duxborough line, towards the 
north-west, north, and north-east by Green’s Harbor Freshet, towards 
the south-east by lands and meadows late the estate and inheritance of 
Colonel Nathaniel Thomas, late of Marshfield aforesaid, deceased, and 
by the highway that leads from the house of the said late Colonel 
Nathaniel ‘Thomas, to Duxborough. 

The third Nathaniel Thomas, son of Judge Nathaniel Thomas, moved 
early to Plymouth, was Register of Probate, was representative of the 
town of Plymouth to the Provincial General Court, Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas, and after, from 1715 to 1738, was Judge of Probate. 

John Thomas, the eldest son of the last-named Nathaniel Thomas, 
married Mary Ray, a daughter of Simon Ray, of New London, in 
1724, and both he and his wife died in 1737, during the lifetime of 
his father, the Register of Probate, leaving one child only, born in 
1731, Nathaniel Ray Thomas, of Revolutionary notoriety. Upon the 
death of Nathaniel Thomas, the Register of Probate, this real estate 
in Marshfield went to his grandson, Nathaniel Ray Thomas, who resided 
in Marshfield, on this very estate, and who, before the Revolution, built 
the elder and principal part of the house now standing, so long owned 
and occupied by Mr. Webster. 

Nathaniel Ray Thomas was appointed by the King a member of 
the Council Board of the Province, under the act of Parliament, 
chapter 45th of the 14th Geo. III. (1774); by which the provisions 
of the Province Charter for electing the Council, as had been done 
since 1692, were annulled, and the appointment of them conferred upon 
the Crown. Popular indignation and the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tionary war prevented these Councillors (commonly called the Man- 
damus Councillors) from meeting any House of Representatives in 
General Court ; and Nathaniel Ray Thomas for safety fled to Boston, 
and went to Halifax when the British evacuated Boston in March, 
1776. By an Act of our General Court passed at the September 
session, 1778, to prevent the return to this State of certain persons 
therein named, who had left the State, and joined the enemies thereof, 
Nathaniel Ray Thomas, Esq., of Marshfield, was declared to be one 
of them; and it was enacted that, if they voluntarily returned, they 
should be apprehended and committed to gaol, and thence be trans- 
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ported out of the State, and that if any person so transported should 
return to this State he should, upon conviction thereof before the 
Superior Court of Judicature, “ suffer the Pains of Death without 
benefit of clergy.” 

By the act of the General Court passed April 30, 1779, to confis- 
cate the estates of certain notorious conspirators against the govern- 
ment and liberties of the late Province, now State of Massachusetts, 
the estate of Nathaniel Ray Thomas was confiscated, and his family, 
except one son, went to Nova Scotia. 

The confiscation law of Massachusetts provided that, where any wife 
or widow of any conspirator or tory remained in the Commonwealth, 
one-third part of his real estate should be exempt from sale by the 
Government, and be allotted as dower to the support of such wife or 
widow residing here, and that after her death the same should be sold 
for the benefit of the Commonwealth. The wife of Nathaniel Ray 
Thomas had assigned to her what was called her dower, by residing 
here until after the treaty of peace with Great Britain, acknowledging 
the Independence of the United States of America, by the sixth section 
of which no future confiscations could be made, nor any person suffer 
any luss in his property on account of the part taken by him in the war 
of the Revolution. 

Under these provisions, which were construed and applied favor- 
ably for the families of loyalists, the son of Nathaniel Ray Thomas, the 
late Captain John Thomas, succeeded without interruption to that por- 
tion of the ancestral estate which his mother had assigned to her, and 
he not long before his death sold the same to Mr. Webster. This was 
Mr. Webster’s first purchase. By the subsequent purchases of Mr. 
Webster, he eventually became the owner of about all the ancient 
Thomas estate. 

Nathaniel Ray Thomas died at Windsor, Nova Scotia, Sept. 19, 
1787. He was of some considerable note, as an adherent of the 
Crown, just before the breaking out of the Revolutionary war, and in 
the early part of it, and did not escape the lash of Trumbull, in his 
McFingal, in the lines : — 


“Or by election pick out from us 
That Marshfield blunderer, Nat Ray Thomas.” 


As Captain Nathaniel Thomas, the son of the first William Thomas, 
and father of the Judge, died in February, 1674, it is certain that it was 
Judge Nathaniel who was elected one of the selectmen of Marshfield, 
in June, 1674. He was first elected a representative of Marshfield in 
1675, and took his seat as such in the General Court of the Plymouth 
Colony at Plymouth, on June 1, 1675. He was an officer in the ser- 
vice during King Philip’s war, and that service, doubtless, prevented 
his being selectman and representative in 1676. King Philip having 
been slain in August, 1676, and the war ended soon after, Judge 
Thomas was again, in 1677, elected selectman and representative of 
Marshfield, to the General Court of Plymouth Colony. He was repre- 
sentative for Marshfield, for the political year 1691-92, the last year of 
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the existence of the Plymouth Colony prior to the merger of that 
colony into the Province of the Massachusetts Bay, and for at least 
four years between that year and 1677. He was admitted a member 
of the bar at the Superior Court of Judicature in Boston, in the year 
1686. Under the title of Captain Nathaniel Thomas, he was elected by 
the town of Marshfield their member of the House of Representatives 
to the first General Court, under the Province Charter, which met at 
Boston, June 8, 1692, for the political year 1692-93. He was a mem- 
ber of the Council Board of the Province ten years ; viz., from the last 
Wednesday of May, 1693, until the last Wednesday of May, 1703. 
He was also Judge of Probate of Plymouth County, from some time 
in the year 1702 until in the year 1712. 

He was Judge of the Court of Common Pleas certainly from some 
time in the year 1702, if not before, until in the year 1712, when he 

was appointed a Judge of the Superior Court of Judicature, in which 
office he continued until his death. His associates upon the bench of 
the Superior Court of Judicature were Wait Winthrop, Chief Justice, 
Samuel Sewall, afterwards Chief Justice, Jonathan Curwen, who left 
thé bench in 1715, the elder Benjamin Lynde, afterwards Chief Justice, 
and Addington Davenport, who was appointed when Curwen left. He 
died at his home in Marshfield, the home of Mr. Webster, more than a 
century after ; was buried in the old Winslow burying-ground ; and there, 
near the tomb of Webster, may be read upon his monument the follow- 
ing inscription :— 


Here lies interred 
Y°* body of y® 
Honorable NATHANIEL THomaAs, Esq., 
Who deceased Oct. y® 22, 1718, 
Tn y® 75th year of his age. 


Judge CHAMBERLAIN read the following letter of Jefferson, 
addressed to Baron Humboldt, which he had recently picked 
up in Geneva : — 


Monrticet1xo, April 14, [18]11. 

My pear Baron,— The interruption of our intercourse with 
France for some time past has prevented my writing to you. A con- 
veyance now occurs, by Mr. Barlow or Mr. Ws arden, both of them 
going in a public capacity. It is the first safe opportunity offered of 
acknowledging your favor of September 23, and the receipt at differ- 
ent times of the third part of your valuable work, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th 
livraisons, and the fourth part, 2d, 3d, and 4th livraisons, with the 
Tableaux de la Nature, and an interesting map of New Spain. For 
these magnificent and much esteemed favors, accept my sincere thanks. 
They give us a knowledge of that country more accurate than I believe 
we possess of Europe, the seat of the science of a thousand years. It 
comes out, too, at a moment when those countries are beginning to be 
interesting to the whole world. They are now becoming the scenes of 
political revolution, to take their stations as integral members of the 
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great family of nations. All are now in insurrection, in several the 
Independants are already triumphant, and they will undoubtedly be so 
in all. What kind of government will they establish? How much 
liberty can they bear without intoxication? Are their chiefs suffi- 
ciently enlightened to form a well-guarded government, and their people 
to watch their chiefs? Have they mind enough to place their domes- 
ticated Indians on a footing with the whites? All these questions you 
can answer better than any other. I imagine they will copy our out- 
lines of confederation and elective government, abolish distinction of ranks, 
bow the neck to their priests, and persevere in intolerantism. Their 
greatest difficulty will be in the construction of their Executive. I 
suspect that, regardless of the experiment of France, and of that of the 
United States in 1784, they will begin with a Directory, and when the 
unavoidable schisms in that kind of Executive shall drive them to 
something else, their great question will come on, whether to substitute 
an Executive, elective for years, for life, or an hereditary one ; but unless 
instruction can be spread among them [more] rapidly than experience 
promises, despotism may come upon them before they are qualified to 
save the ground they will have gained. Could Napoleon obtain, at the 
close of the present war, the independence of all the West India Islands, 
and their establishment in a separate confederacy, our quarter of the 
globe would exhibit an enrapturing prospect into futurity. You will 
live to see much of this, I very little. I shall follow, however, cheer- 
fully my fellow-laborers, contented with having borne a part in begin- 
ning this beatific reformation. 

I fear, from some expressions in your letter, that your personal inter- 
ests have not been duly protected, while you were devoting your time, 
talents, and labor for the information of mankind. I should sincerely 
regret it, for the honor of the governing powers, as well as from affec- 
tionate attachment to yourself, and the sincerest wishes for your felicity, 
fortunes, and fame. 

In sending you a copy of my Notes on Virginia, I do but obey the 
desire you have expressed. They must appear chetif enough to the 
author of the great work on South America; but from the widow her 
mite was welcomed, and you will add to this indulgence the acceptance 
of sincere assurances of constant friendship and respect. 


Tu. JEFFERSON. 
Mr. APPLETON exhibited three caricatures, which are well 


described by their inscriptions here printed at length. They 
are all thought to be very rare. 


1. British Resentment or the Frencu fairly Coopr at Louis- 
bourg. 1. Britannia attending to the complaints of her injur’d Ameri- 
cans, receives them into her protection. 2. Neptune & Mars unite 
in their defence. 3. The British Lion keeping his dominions under 
his paw, safe from invaders. 4. The British Arms eclipsing those of 
France. 5. A British Sailor pointing to the eclipse, & leering at a 
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French Politician trapt by his own Schemes. 6. An English Saylor 
encouraged by a Soldier, Squeezes the Gallic Cock by the throat, & 
makes him disgorge the French usurpations in America. 7. A French 
Political Schemer beholds the operation with grief and Confusion. 8. 
The English Rose erect, the French Lilly drooping. 9. A Gang of 
brave Saylors exulting at the Starving French coopt up. 10. The 
French overset at the falls of Niagara. 11. Cromwells device. 12. 
A Monument due to real Merit. 

L. Boitard Inv! et Delin. —J. June Sculp. — Publish’d according to 
Act of Parliament 25 Sep. 1755.— Printed for T. Bowles in S* 
Pauls Church Yard, & Jn? Bowles & Son, in Cornhil. 

2. Tae Repeat. Or the Funeral Procession, of Miss AMERIC- 
Stamp. Over the Vault are placed two Skeleton Heads. Their ele- 
vation on Poles, and the dates of the two Rebellion Years, sufficiently 
show what party they espoused, and in what cause they suffered an 
ignominious Exit. 

The reverend M' Anti-Sejanus (who under that signature hackney’d 
his pen in support of the Stamps) leads the procession as officiating 
Priest, with the burial service and funeral sermon in his hands. 

Next follow two eminent Pillars of the Law, supporting two black 
flags, on which are delineated the Stamps with the White Rose and 
Thistle interwoved, an expressive design, supposed to have been origi- 
nally contrived on the 10 of June. ‘The significative motto Semper 
Eadem is preserved, but the Price of the Stamp is changed to three 
farthings, an important sum taken from the Budget. The numbers 
122 and 71 declare the minority which fought under these Banners. 

Next appears the honourable M‘ George Stamp, full of Grief and 
dispair, carrying his favourite Childs Coffin, Miss Americ Stamp, who 
was born in 1765, and died hard in 1766. 

Immediately after, follows the chief Mourner Sejanus. 

Then his Grace of Spital Fields, and Lord Gawkee. 

After these Jimmy Twitcher, with a Catch, by way of funeral an- 
them, & by his side his friend and partner M* Falconer Donaldson of 
Halifax. 

The rear is brought up by two right reverend Fathers of the Church. 

These few mourners are seperated from the joyful scene which 
appears on the River Thames, where three first rate ships are riding. 
Viz. The Conway, Rockingham, and Grafton. Along the opposite 
Shore, stand open Warehouses, for the several goods of different manu- 
factoring towns from which Cargoes are now shipping for America. 
Among these is a large Case containing the Statue of M‘ Pitt, which 
is heaving on board a Boat N® 250, there is another boat taking in 
goods nearer the first Rates, which is N? 105. These Numbers will 
ever be held in esteem by the true Sons of Liserry. 

3. Property Prorecrep a la Francoise. Pub’ June 1* 1798, 
by S. W. Fores, N° 50 Piccadilly. 

This is a large colored print, of which it is difficult to give any idea. 
A group of French Republicans are trying to take by force from 
the head of America the eagle’s plumes which she wears. 

22 
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Mr. FROTHINGHAM, from a committee relative to the “* Cen- 
tennial”’ appointed at the last meeting, made the following 
report : — 


The Committee to whom was referred the communication of the 
Massachusetts Commissioner, Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, relative to 
action by the Society, on behalf of the Centennial Exhibition of 
1876, report: — 

That it is the duty of the Society to do every thing in its power to 
promote the success of the enterprise. 

On a conference with the Commissioner, they learn that it is desir- 
able that each Society in the State should present at the Exhibition a 
statement of its work in the field of its labors. ‘The Committee recom- 
mend, — : 

That the Librarian be directed to have a copy of all the Society’s 
publications bound in a suitable manner, and forwarded to Philadelphia. 

That the members be invited to furnish to the Librarian a copy of 
each work of an historical character which they have published, to 
accompany the Society’s publications. 

They learn further that the State Commissioners desire to furnish 
a room or rooms at Philadelphia, in such manner as shall present 
Massachusetts worthily at the Exhibition. The Committee recom- 
mend, — 

That the Council have full power to make such arrangements, in aid 
of such a work, as they may consider expedient. 

Respectfully submitted. 


RicHaArRD FROTHINGHAM. 
Samur. A. GREEN. 


Bostox, Nov. 11, 1875. Wma. S. APPLETON. 


Mr. FROTHINGHAM also read the following letter : — 


Boston, November 9, 1875. 
Hon. Ricuarp Frotuineuam, Massachusetts Historical Society. 


My pear Sir,—I regret exceedingly that it will not be in my 
power to attend the meeting on Thursday, as I would like to press 
upon the members the importance of earnest and well-considered work, 
to the end that Massachusetts may make a proper exhibit at the 
approaching celebration of our Nation’s Centenary. 

Our State is expected to make a great exertion, and to take the 
foremost place in art, science, and literature,— particularly in the 
department of history. I know from various sources that this is 
the expectation of our own citizens, no more than of our sister States. 
We have not begun here to appreciate the importance of this interna- 
tional exhibition. The completion of the hundredth year of our exist- 
ence as a Republic is one of the most interesting and striking epochs in 
history. ‘The whole people of this vast continent will assemble to see, 
hear, and compare notes. Thousands and thousands from Europe and 
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Asia will be here. States and cities will succeed or fail in making 
their impress upon their own citizens, and upon the world. Whatever 
Massachusetts does well will be written in letters of gold, to be read by 
future generations ; and whatever she can and ought to do, and fails in 
doing, will be a shame and a disgrace to her, and will fill our hearts 
with mortification and sorrow. We have done comparatively little as 
yet to aid this magnificent effort for a patriotic display of our resources, 
our achievements in art, science, and industry ; but I trust that, though 
late, the earnest attention of all may be enlisted. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society ought to lead the way in the 
department of history, and prepare a scheme for such an interesting 
and instructive display as can be made by no other State, and as will 
do honor to the Commonwealth. 

The Commissioners will feel deeply grateful for any assistance which 
may be rendered them by the Society. 

I am, dear sir, with great respect, very faithfully yours, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL. 


The Resolutions were unanimously adopted, and the whole 
subject to which they related was referred to the Council, 
with full power. 

Dr. Ropsuys then said : — 


I wish to present to the Society one of a series of manu- 
script volumes, written by the Rev. Thomas Prince, the an- 
nalist, pastor of the Old South Church in Boston. They 
came into my possession together with a mass of papers, —all 
of which I propose to give to the Society, —from my grand- 
mother, Jane (Prince) Robbins, wife of the Rev. Chandler 
Robbins, pastor of the First Church in Plymouth, Mass. 
They were presented to her by her cousin, Sarah (Prince) 
Gill, wife of Moses Gill, daughter of the annalist, —and the 
only one of his children who survived him, — in her last sick- 
ness. She died Aug. 4, 1771. 

This volume contains an account of a voyage from New 
England to Barbados, in 1709. From Barbados to London 
in the same year; from London to Madeira, from Madeira 
to Barbados, and from Barbados to Great Britain, in 1710. 
Also a journal kept in London during his stay there in 1710. 
There are interspersed liberally, throughout the volume, 
copies of songs of a political, personal, and general character, 
popular at the period, and brief remarks upon various sub- 
jects. 

Professor WASHBURN communicated the following Me- 


moir of the late Joel Parker, which he had been appointed to 
write for the Society’s Proceedings : — 
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MEMOIR 


OF THE 


HON. JOEL PARKER, LL.D. 


BY PROFESSOR WASHBURN. 


ALTHOUGH the life of the Hon. Joel Parker was a long and 
busy one, it was too uneventful to have left much to recall 
which could serve to give interest to any sketch of his per- 
sonal biography. Whether we regard him as a lawyer, a 
judge, or a professor and instructor of law in the University, 
to which his life was successively devoted, we find him in a 
sphere of earnest and persevering labor, which, though it 
engrossed the best energies of his mind, was so far aside from 
the ordinary routine of common life as to pass unnoticed and 
unheeded by many, if not most, of his contemporaries. Few 
men devote themselves more laboriously or assiduously to the 
duties which devolve upon them than the lawyer who is 
actively engaged in the preparation and conduct of causes in 
court, or in the investigation of questions of grave difficulty 
upon which important rights of others often depend. He 
may expend days and even weeks upon a single case, and 
when, before a court or jury, he has used the results of this 
investigation in the form of an argument, it is rarely listened 
to beyond a score or two of the Aabitués of a court-room, and 
still more rarely appreciated by any beyond the judge and 
the better portions of the jury to whom it is specially ad- 
dressed. And the same effort, which, if made upon some 
topic of the day, before a legislative or popular assembly, 
would be sure to win honor and applause, gives him no éclat, 
and is soon forgotten. So it is with a judge. He may devote 
days and nights to the investigation of a doubtful and diffi- 
cult cause, with an anxious solicitude to reach a just conclu- 
sion, and bestow upon it the best resources of learning and 
reflection, and, when he has accomplished the task, the only 
token he leaves of the effort it has cost him is a page or two 
in a printed volume, which is, practically, a sealed book to the 
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public eye. And, often and again, a new and important prin- 
ciple which has been thus evolved takes its place in the body 
of the law, and not one in a thousand stop to inquire by 
whose labor and at what cost it has been wrought out. The 
same. is, in a measure, true of a teacher of the law. His 
arena is the narrow precincts of the lecture-room, and the 
truths he may have elaborated, after long and patient re- 
search, fall only upon the ears of his class, and, even then, 
often have to wait till time and observation, in after-years, 
shall have taught its members the true application of what 
they have there listened to. The outside world takes no heed 
of what is going on there, and the humdrum life of the pro- 
fessor passes in a kind of under-current, with nothing to mark 
or distinguish its course or achievement. 

And, while there is so little of incident to distinguish the 
career of even a successful lawyer or able judge, there is 
scarcely less difficulty in giving mark or conspicuity to his 
life, by comparing it with that of any other calling or pro- 
fession. They are so unlike that the lights and shadows of 
the one serve but little use in bringing out the other into a 
more prominent relief. 

And yet there is an obvious propriety in preserving from 
a common oblivion the memory of a man who has held as 
prominent a rank as Chief Justice Parker, for the qualities of 
heart and intellect which men respect, by noting, even with 
great brevity, the events of his life, however lacking in popu- 
lar interest, and the traits of mind and character which 
helped to distinguish him in the several places of trust and 
honor which he was called to fill. 

The subject of this notice was born in Jaffrey, N. H., whose 
history he commemorated by an address on occasion of the 
centennial celebration of its settlement, in 1878. His birth 
occurred Jan. 25, 1795. His father was an early settler in 
that town, hi os removed there from Pepperell, Mass. He 
was of that class of intelligent and independent farmers, from 
whom have sprung so many of the leading and influential 
men of New Engl land. He was himself a leading man in the 
county in which he resided ; and, among other places of honor 
and trust, held the office of Judge of Probate for that county. 
One of his sons was a prominent lawyer in Amherst, N. H., 
and also held the office of Judge of Probate in that county. 
It was in his office that his brother Joel read law as a student. 

Joet Parker was graduated at Dartmouth College in 1811, 
in the same class with Chief Justice Shepley, of Maine. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1815, and established himself in 
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practice of the law in Keene. The rank he early attained in 
his profession may be inferred from his appointment to the 
bench of the Superior Court of New Hampshire in the year 
1833. In 1838 he was promoted to the place of Chief Justice 
of that court, and held the office until 1848, when he resigned 
it, and in the same year became a professor in the ‘Law 
School of Harvard University. He resigned this place in 
1868, and from that time till his death, Aug. 17, 1875, he 
was actively engaged in the management of his own business 
affairs. These were the only offices of importance which he 
held at any time, except that of a Representative for two 
years in the Legislature of New Hampshire, and of a Commis- 
sioner for revising the Statutes of New Hampshire, and a 
like service in Massachusetts ; ; though it should be added that 
he held the professorship of Medical Jurisprudence in Dart- 
mouth College from 1845 to 1857, and a like professorship 
in the Medical College of New York, and gave one or more 
courses of lectures upon the Constitution in Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and in the Columbian Law School in Washington. His 
official honors as well as duties, it will be perceived, were con- 
nected almost entirely with law and its administration. His 
Alma Mater conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. in 
1837, and Harvard in 1848. He was a member of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences, and in 1859 was elected 
a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, which he 
held till his death. 

We have said that his life was a busy one; and, though he 
left no one considerable work to indicate the extent to which 
he contributed to general literature, or that of the law, the 
number of his publications, if collected, would form several 
good-sized volumes. The number and extent of his judicial 
opinions, while occupying a seat upon the Bench, are in 
themselves an evidence of his unwearied diligence in the 
thoroughness of his investigations, and the fulness and clear- 
ness with which he prepared and published these opinions. 
Such was the case, also, while connected with the Law 
School, as was shown by the number of special and occasional 
lectures upon subjects connected with the topics of which he 
was treating in his regular courses, which had assumed more 
than ordinary importance from the circumstances of the times. 
Several of these were afterwards published, and are valuable 
as able and original discussions of the matters of which they 
treat. So, as a member of the Historical Society, his contri- 
butions to its Proceedings were able, interesting, and exact: 
always thorough, and, as far as possible, exhaustive. 
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We find in a notice of Judge Parker, contained in Allibone’s 
*‘ Dictionary of Authors,” a catalogue of publications the pro- 
duction of his pen, more than twenty in number. These in- 
clude an address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Dartmouth College; addresses commemorative of distin- 
guished men; essay upon Constitutional and International 
Law; and articles in the ‘“* North American Review ;” without 
mentioning a paper upon the Origin, Organization, and Influ- 
ence of the Towns of New England, published by the His- 
torical Society, or a lecture upon the first charter and early 
religious legislation of Massachusetts, which formed one of 
the course of lectures by members of that Society, delivered 
upon the Lowell foundation. His thoroughness of investiga- 
tion rendered him a safe and reliable contributor to the 
resources of local history ; and among the last of his contri- 
butions, to this class of literature, was the address, of which 
we have spoken, on the occasion of the centennial celebration 
of his native town, in 1873, in which the freshness and play- 
fulness of forty run through the pages which he penned 
when close upon the confines of fourscore. Nor do the pub- 
lications mentioned embrace all the elaborate and well-con- 
sidered productions of his pen. But they are sufficient to 
justify the qualities of diligence and thoroughness which have 
been ascribed to him, as characteristics of his habits of thought 
and life. A perusal of his published works, including his 
opinions as a judge, would enable one to go deeper into the 
character of his mind than can be done in a brief biography, 
and detect some of the sources of that power and efficiency 
which he brought to bear upon any subject in which his judg- 
ment and convictions were enlisted. 

As a judge, he listened patiently and courteously, and 
formed his judgments after careful, thorough, and impartial 
examination of the whole subject before him. He borrowed 
no opinions upon doubtful matters at second hand, but went 
over the necessary processes of analysis and generalization for 
himself, till he came to a conclusion which satisfied his own 
understanding. And, when he had reached that point, he 
never stopped to ask how it chimed in with the present pop- 
ular sentiment, or the traditional notions of the past. If he 
believed, upon investigating for himself, that these were mis- 
taken, he did not hesitate to say so in terms of unequivocal 
significance. And, when in the performance of an official 
duty it became necessary to act up to his convictions, it 
mattered little with whom or with what power he found him- 
self at issue. He had too much self-respect to forget what 
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was due to courtesy in the manner and language of a discus- 
sion, but it was not difficult to understand that he knew no 
compromise with right and duty. 

Perhaps the most memorable instance of this fearless ad- 
herence to his own convictions, when opposed to the opinions 
of others however eminent in place and influence, was the 
difference of opinion which arose between the Circuit Court 
of the United States and the Superior Court of New Hamp- 
shire, upon the construction to be given to a single expression 
in the bankrupt law of 1841, in the discussion of which Judge 
Story represented one side of the question, and Chief Justice 
Parker the other. It turned upon the meaning of the word 
“lien” as used in that statute, and whether it extended to 
the liens created by the statutes of some of the States by 
attachments upon mesne process of the property of a debtor 
at the suits of creditors. The court of New Hampshire held 
that it did. The Circuit Court maintained the contrary. 
Upon its decision depended the disposition to be made of a 
considerable amount of property held by attachment by the 
sheriff of New Hampshire, but claimed by the assignees in 
bankruptcy of the debtor, on the ground that the process in 
bankruptcy dissolved the attachment, and avoided the claim 
of the sheriff under the same. 

The languaggpf both courts was alike assured and unam- 
biguous. On fhe part of Judge Story, he insisted that the 
District Court of the United States might enjoin the creditor 
of the bankrupt from proceeding by levying upon the property 
under the process of the State ; and, if he should thereafter 
proceed in disobedience of such order or injunction, “ the 
District Court ought to proceed to enforce obedience thereto, 
as in other cases of the violation of injunctions.” Chief Jus- 
tice Parker, in reply to this intimation, while declaring the 
judgment of the court, took occasion to say that, if the plain- 
tiff should ask the interference of the State court, it would be 
their duty to enjoin and prohibit the bankrupt and his assign- 
ees, the creditors and all claimants of the property attached, 
from attempting to procure any process from any court which 
was not acting under the authority of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, with a view to prevent the entry of judgment, in such 
suits, or to prevent the execution of the final process issued 
upon the judgments when obtained. And he added, “If any 
such injunction is issued by us, in any case, it will be our 
duty to punish any infraction of it when brought to our 
notice, by prompt action,” &e. 

When it is considered that the point of variance between 
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these courts grew out of the construction to be given toa 
single word made use of in a public statute, in which the 
Legislature of New Hampshire were disposed to sustain the 
judgment of its own court, it was fortunate for the country 
that all occasion for a collision of jurisdiction was removed by 
a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in har- 
mony with the views entertained by Chief Justice Parker; 
and no harm came from this conflict of opinion, such as often 
arises between judges of equal learning, wisdom, and powers 
of discrimination. ‘The numerous opinions which he has left 
in the published volumes of the reports of the court of New 
Hampshire, many of them calling for a high measure of sound 
learning and profound analysis, when taken in connection with 
the uniform testimony of the bar of that State, and of those 
who knew him in his judicial capacity, to his fairness and 
impartiality, leave little occasion to enlarge upon his eminent 
qualifications for that office, or the high reputation he earned 
during the fifteen years that he occupied the bench. 

Of his faithfulness and ability as a legal instructor in his 
office of Professor in the Law School, little need be said beyond 
the fact that he brought to it the same habits of diligence, 
careful preparation, and a thorough mastery of his subjects, 
which he had shown as a lawyer and a judge. As new sub- 
jects and questions of interest arose, he gave them the atten- 
tion which their importance deserved, and not only gave his 
class the benefit of his research, but in several instances, as 
has already been stated, embodied his views in a printed 
form. The many hundred who shared his instruction with 
that of the other teachers in the school, and are now scattered 
through the Union, would, I am confident, pay a willing tri- 
bute to his learning, his courtesy, and his generous sympathy 
in whatever concerned their progress and their ultimate suc- 
cess in life. The relation that has always subsisted between 
the students of that school and its instructors has been that 
of friendship and mutual respect, united to a desire to com- 
municate and receive instruction; and it lost none of its char- 
acteristics so long as Judge Parker held the office of Royall 
Professor in that institution. And the fruits of his long and 
active experience in the profession could hardly have failed 
to give an added value to the learning which he gathered 
from the books, in giving instruction to his pupils. His asso- 
ciutes, moreover, in the instruction, found him an earnest and 
interested co-laborer in whatever tended to advance the 
interests of the school. 

Of his services as a member of the Historical Society, 
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enough appears upon the pages of their Proceedings, and the 
printed volume of their Lowell Lectures, to justify a claim 
for him of having collected and preserved much valuable 
learning and sound philosophical thought. They give unmis- 
takable evidence of the same thoroughness of research and 
preparation, and the same clearness of conception and state- 
ment, which distinguished whatever he undertook or accom- 
plished. 

As a constitutional lawyer, while he did not belong-to the 
school of strict constructionists, he had for the Constitution 
itself a profound veneration and respect. And, when in the 
conduct of our civil war he saw what he regarded a departure 
from the true construction of that instrument, he did not 
hesitate to point out in their true light what he deemed 
would be the effect and consequences of such departure. 
Among the subjects to which he devoted time and attention 
during this conflict were those of the Right of Secession, 
Habeas Corpus and Martial Law, the Case of the Trent and 
International Law, the Character of the Rebellion, and the 
Conduct of the War; and upon each of these he has left pub- 
lications which will long survive the causes and occasion which 
brought them out. They are full and exhaustive upon the 
subjects of which they treat, and deserve a place among the 
permanent constitutional literature of the country. 

Among the characteristics of Judge Parker’s mind, which 
ought not to be passed unnoticed, was one which could hardly 
have ‘been anticipated, when contemplating him as the cau- 
tious, critical, and exact lawyer and judge ; and that was his 
love of poetry, and his keen relish of the beautiful and tender 
in it, as well as of the heroic and descriptive. He was at home 
in Shakespeare, and had ready at his command a rich store of 
treasured poetical thought, which he had gathered from a 
frequent perusal of some of the choicest English and Ameri- 
can poets. But it was only among his familiar friends that 
he indulged in any thing like a free use of what he had 
gathered from a department of literature which, apparently, 
lay outside of his ordinary line of thought and duty. 

Somewhat late in life, he married Miss Mary M. Parker, a 
daughter of his former partner in business, who with two of 
their children, a son and a daughter, survive him. In private 
life, his influence and example were always in a right direc- 
tion. In his benefactions, he was wise as well as liberal, and 
many were the sharers in the aid and encouragement which he 
cheerfully bestowed upon such as deserved them. His home 
was to him a place of special and ever-growing attraction; and 
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he manifested his taste, as well as a desire to make it every 
thing that a home should be, by the pains and money which 
he expended upon it. In his intercourse with others, he was 
genial, free, and affable, and could unbend to playfulness and 
familiarity without compromising either dignity or self-re- 
spect. The cheerfulness and urbanity with which he always 
greeted his friends and associates added much to the pleasure 
of his society as a man of liberal culture and broad experi- 
ence, and marked him out as a man whom it was a privilege 
to know, and one not easy to forget. 

His life was one of protracted usefulness and honor, and 
closed suddenly, at last, without any sensible decay of his 
active powers, or his lively interest in the events which 
were passing around him. And though, as has been said, 
such a biography can have but few salient points of attrac- 
tion, it is eminently fitting that his associates of the Historical 
Society should record this simple tribute to his memory. 


DECEMBER MEETING, 1875. 


A stated monthly meeting was held on Thursday, the 9th 
instant, at eleven o’clock A.M.; the President in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the record of the last meet- 
ing, which was approved. 

The Librarian read the monthly list of donors to the Li- 
brary. 

The President then said : — 


Since we last met here, gentlemen, our city and State have 
been overshadowed by a succession of bereavements of no 
common significance and sadness. 

In the death of the Rev. James B. Miles, the cause of 
philanthropy and peace has lost one of its most earnest and 
devoted apostles and advocates. 

In the death of the Hon. John Wells, the Supreme Court 
of our Commonwealth has lost one of its ablest and most val- 
uable judges. 

In the death of the Hon. Henry Wilson, the Vice-President 
of the United Statés, and so long a senator of Massachusetts, 
the whole country has lost a public servant of large experi- 
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ence and great practical ability, whose career does not require 
to be contrasted with the humble circumstances of its origin 
to be counted among the most striking in our annals. His 
ardent nature, his untiring energy, his devoted advocacy of 
every cause which he espoused, and every opinion which he 
entertained, and the many amiable personal qualities which 
he displayed, more especially under the influence of the strong 
religious impressions of his later years, had given him a strong 
hold on the hearts of his fellow-citizens, and had quite over- 
come any antipathies or prejudices which may have been 
engendered by political differences in the earlier stages of his 
life. His name, too, is honorably associated with more than 
one volume, which, though not accepted on all sides as con- 
taining altogether dispassionate or accurate representations 
of individuals or of parties, will furnish a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of the period which they cover. 

Neither of the lamented gentlemen whom I have named 
was a member of our Society, but this brief reference to their 
deaths, in such close and sad succession, will not, I am sure, 
be regarded as otherwise than appropriate to our Proceedings 
and our records. 

Meantime we are called to-day to notice a more direct loss 
to our own little number in the death of the Hon. Theron 
Metcalf, the eminent lawyer, and formerly a distinguished 
judge of the Supreme Court of our State. Had Judge Met- 

calf passed away like those to whom I have just referred, 
while still in official life, and still in the unimpaired enjoy- 
ment of his remarkable faculties, his death like theirs would 
have been the subject of profound public sorrow. His labors 
as a reporter, as an annotator, as an advocate, and as a judge, 
could not have been arrested, while he still had strength to 
pursue them, without occasioning the impression of an almost 
irreparable loss. We can measure what would have been left 
undone by what has been done. But he long ago finished 
his work and retired from public view, and he has died at 
last, after completing his ninetieth year, with hardly one of 
his contemporaries left to bear witness to the vigor of his mind 
and the value of his labors. 

The younger members of his profession, however, both at 
the bar and on the bench, have not been wanting to his mem- 
ory, and I should in vain attempt to add any thing to the 
tributes which they have so recently paid him. During the 
fourteen or fifteen years of his association with us here, we 
have all witnessed with interest the eagerness he exhibited 
in historical and antiquarian pursuits, and his perseverance 
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in coming to our rooms and attending our meetings until 
within a few months of his death. We may well cherish the 
remembrance of such an example of punctuality and fidelity, 
and commend it to the imitation of others. 

Iam directed by the Council for the Society to offer the 
following resolution : — 

Resolved, That in the death of the Hon. Theron Metcalf, 
our Commonwealth has been called on to remember with 
respect and gratitude the long and valuable services of an 
eminent reporter, counsellor and judge of its Supreme Court, 
and this Society has lost one of its most venerable associates. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted ; and the Hon. 
George S. Hale was appointed to prepare a Memoir of Judge 
Metcalf for the Society’s Proceedings. 

The President also communicated an extract of a letter 
from Count Circourt, who wrote 12th November last, as fol- 
lows: “I send you a paper lately published by me, in the 
Bibliothéque Universelle of Lausanne and Geneva, on the 
valuable history of Gustavus Adolphus, by M. de Parieu, one 
of our best economists and publicists, and who was one of the 
last counsellors of Napoleon III. Please glance at it, and 
then offer it in my name to the Historical Society of Massa- 
chusetts, as a tribute from me. I have not omitted to state 
that Gustavus had a mind to plant a Swedish settlement upon 
the shores of the New World, and that the place was selected 
most judiciously. Destiny ordered otherwise.” 

Dr. RoBBins, by request of the Council, exhibited the 
interesting Newburg address of Washington to the general, 
field, and other officers there assembled, 15th March, 1783 
(the original MS. of which is in the Society’s possession), for 
the purpose of suggesting that a heliotype fac-simile of it be 
produced as an appropriate memorial for the coming Centen- 
nial. The suggestion was approved by the Society, and the 
Council was authorized to have a copy of the MS. made in 
the best manner. 

Mr. DEANE produced the proof-sheets of the journal or 
diary of the Rev. John Pike, of Dover, N. H., now preparing 
for publication in the Society’s Proceedings, from the original 
MS. in possession of the Society, and said: *“ There is one 
entry in this diary, which I think has never been published, 
and which gives the particulars concerning an _ incident, 
hitherto enveloped in some obscurity, in the life of a person 
well known in the annals of New England. The Rev. Joseph 
Moody, of York, Me., was a person of great eccentricity of 
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character. Owing to a great calamity which early befell him, 
he became subject to a settled melancholy, and hid his face 
from men. He ever after wore a silk handkerchief drawn 
over his face, even during his pulpit ministrations; but, dur- 
ing prayer, it has been said that he would turn his back to the 
audience, and remove the veil. He was known as ‘ Hand- 
kerchief Moody.’ Some have thought that his grief was 
owing to the death of his wife, others that it was occasioned 
by his having in the early part of his life accidentally killed 
a youth for whom he had a great affection. The particulars 
of this accident I have never seen stated till I found it in 
Pike’s Journal, under date of * Aug. 25, 1708.’ 

**« Mr. Moody’s son, of York, a Lad of 8 or 9 years old, firing 
off a pistol childishly, shot Capt. Prebles son (A Lad of 12 
years old), thrd the Temples and killed him.’ 

“Mr. Moody was a son of the celebrated Samuel Moody, 
minister of the first church in York, while Joseph preached 
at the Second Parish, known as ‘ Scotland.’ Joseph Moody 
died March 20, 1753, aged fifty-three.* He was the father 
of the celebrated Master Samuel Moody, Preceptor of Dum- 
mer Academy. Hawthorne, in his ‘ Twice-told Tales,’ has 
seized upon this incident of the veiled face of Joseph Moody, 
in his story of ‘The Minister’s Black Veil,’ and alludes to 
it in a note.” 

Mr. DEANE also read the following letter from Jonathan 
Sewall to John Lowell, dated London, 24th April, 1777, 
which was kindly lent for this purpose, by Mrs. Swan, of 
Cambridge : — 

To Jems Lewana, Meaues. Lonpon, 24 April, 1777. 

Sir, — That I once had a Real friendship for you I believe you can- 
not doubt, but that it now glows with its former warmth, to pretend it, 
would be an instance of flattery to which my heart is a stranger. The 
principles of the Side in which you have become a partizan, I know will 
render it difficult for you to conceive it possible any traces of it should 
now remain: however as I once wished and endeavoured to keep you 
steady in the paths of honour and Loyalty ; so I now wish to save you 
from certain perdition. The fire of your ambition ; the unhappy fluctu- 
ation of your judgment; and the deluding temptations to which, under 
the guise of romantic friendship, I know you were exposed ; were cir- 
cumstances which always rendered your future character and conduct 
problematical, hence I saw with less surprize than grief your name to 
several acts of your usurped Council as Deputy Sec’y pro. Tem. though 
some of your friends here wondered at the humility of your ambition ; 


* See Alden’s “ Collection of American Epitaphs,” I. 42, 48. 
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with equal emotions, I heard of your having assumed the office of 
Attorney General, and of your having taken possession of Mr. Pax- 
ton’s house and farniture as if it had been your own property. Thus 
far you have been triumphant — but beware how you proceed one step 
further ; depend on it a dreadfull storm is gathered, and is approach- 
ing towards you; a terrible summer is before you ; and a day of strict 
reckoning hastening on. You have but one way to lighten the blow, 
and that is to atone for past misconduct by a speedy repentance and 
reformation —to this from motives of remaining friendship, I advise 
and exhort you. If you have established any influence among your 
deluded Countrymen, use it to bring them back to that Loyalty from 
which you and they have foolishly and w antonly departed. The Gov- 
ernment from which you have inconsiderately Revolted is too power- 
full to oppose ; but it is characteristically marked with clemency and 
mildness — it never meant to abridge you of your just Rights and 
Liberties — it wishes not to punish to utter destruction ; but will force 
your antient constitutional submission; and if thro’ your perverse 
obstinacy it cannot be obtained without your utter excission, this must 
be the consequence, and it must lay at your own door — therefore 
think before it is too late, and take the salutary advice of an old friend; 
tho’ you cannot retrieve past errors, or prevent many of the evil ¢on- 
sequences of your folly; yet you may by your immediate change of 
conduct arrest many of the calamities which threaten you. Have pity 
on yourself, your wife, your children, your friends, and your Country, 
which your delusion in part has involved in misery. Go back to New- 
buryport and exert your influence in your native town to procure a 
publick open disavowal of the Lawless authority of the Congress, and 

a submission to the king’s Lawful authority. Don’t believe the idle 
oun of the powerfull opposition of your Rebel friends here, or of 
assistances from France or Spain; they are all chimerical, believe me. 
If the intoxicating charms of power and dignity have not entirely 
bewildered your understanding and lulled asleep } your natural timidity, 
you will be certainly alar med at your dangerous situation, and do all 
in your power to avert or palliate it. Tell your Boston Friend I re- 
member his caution, and shall never fly to him for protection — but 
that a day is coming with hasty strides when his ill-gotten pirated 
wealth must be refunded to the right owners with interest — when he 
wants my protection or friendship he shall find me ready to assist him 
so far as shall be consistant with my Loyalty. Ah, Lowell! you have 
not well considered what an indelible stain of Infamy the having been 
engaged in Rebellion will leave upon your Character and entail upon 
your innocent posterity — you and they will blush hereafter at the 
recollection of your having been the Deputy’s Deputy of a Meek Sec- 
retary to a Rebel Council.* Wipe it out as far as you can, by a manly 


* On the back of the letter, which is a copy, is the following indorsement in 
the handwriting of Mrs. Swan’s grandfather: ‘“ Note. This letter was for John 
Lowell, Esquire, afterwards Judge Lowell of the United States District Court 
for Massachusetts ; but by mistake part of this letter refers to another John 
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open renunciation of your Errors and a speedy return to duty and 
Loyalty with Double Zeal. I don’t promise myself that your Com- 
mittees of Safety, inspection and what not, will think it prudent to 
suffer this to reach you; or if they should, they will probably send 
some of their cunning commentations to you by way of antidote; but 
if you get it, read it alone, and exercise your own judgment — remem- 
ber it comes from one who was once your friend, and who wishes to 
be so again upon the only possible terms, your speedy return to your 
duty, and your hearty endeavours to remove the evils, brought on 
your Country. But I fear this will reach you too late. 
Adieu, 
(Copy.) Jon* SEWALL. 


Mr. FRoTHINGHAM called the attention of the Society to 
the volumes in manuscript presented to it Nov. 17, 1817, by 
Mrs. Dorothy Scott, who had been the wife of John Han- 
cock. They are his letter-books. One contains copies of 
letters signed by him as president of Congress from Sept. 17, 
1775, to July 22, 1776; another has the letters from July 24, 
1776, to Oct. 27, 1777. Occasionally there is a letter in 
Hancock’s handwriting. In addition, there are several vol- 
umes containing copies of letters written during this period 
by Washington and the Revolutionary men, civil and military. 
Mr. Frothingham said that it was the purpose of the com- 
mittee on the Centennial volume to print these letters, but 
on searching the series known as American Archives, printed 
by M. St. Clair Clarke and Peter Force, he found a portion 
of them among the miscellaneous matter, and probably the 
whole had been printed. Mr. Frothingham also said that 
this gift of Mrs. Scott included “minutes of the doings in 
Congress and in several of the provinces from Sept. 5, 1774, 
to Oct. 26, 1774.” He commented on the care which Han- 
cock, as the head of the Revolutionary movement, had evinced 
in preserving these interesting memorials, and the good for- 
tune of the Society in possessing them. 

Mr. TuTTLE read the following copy of a deposition of Ann 
Pollard, relating to William Blackstone, the first settler of 
Boston, which he thought had never been printed : — 


Lowell, who was a merchant at Boston. It was he who is mentioned as the 
‘Deputy’s Deputy of a Meek Secretary to a Rebel Council.’ Mr. Sewall sup- 
posing him to be his old friend Judge John Lowell, he wrote this letter to him to 
make him ashamed of his condescension to quit the cause of his king and be- 
come a Deputy’s Deputy of a Rebel Convention.” It is well known that there 
was a Boston merchant, a contemporary of the person to whom this letter was 
addressed, bearing the same name. The memorandum on this copy as filed is 
“Jonathan Sewall’s letter to John Lowell, both king’s men in 1776.” — Eps. 
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The Deposition of Anne Pollard, of Boston, Widow, aged about 
eighty-nine years. 


This Deponent Testifieth and saith, That this Deponent’s hus- 
band Mr. William Pollard occupied and Improved a certain peice 
or parcel of land, scituate near the bottom of the Common at the 
Westerly part thereof, in Boston aforesaid, and bounded on the Sea 
Southwest for many years, and that her said husband hired the same 
of Richard Peepys, late of Boston aforesaid, Gent” deceased, who 
often told this Deponent, That he the said Peepys bought the said 
land of Mr. Blackstone, Clerk, formerly of Boston aforesaid, and Fur- 
ther this Deponent saith That the said Peepys built a house thereon, 
Wherein this Deponent and her said husband dwelt for near fourteen 
years, during which time the said Blackstone used frequently to Resort 
thereto, and this Deponent never heard any Controversy between him 
the said Blackstone and the said Peepys about the said land, but that 
the same was always Reputed to belong to him as this Deponent un- 
derstood. And she further says, That soon after this Sale whereof as 
she Supposeth the said Blackstone removed from this Town of Boston, 
and Further saith not. 

Anne Pottarp, A? Signum. 


Boston, December 26, 1711. Jurat et Capt. in Perpetuam rei 
memoriam die et anno predict. Cor. nobis Jer. Dummer, Addington 
Davenport, Just. Pacis unus Quor. December the 26,1711. Received 
and accordingly Entered and Examined. 

AppINGTON Davenport, Regst. 

Suffolk Deeds, Lib. 26, fol. 84. 


The Comte de Paris was elected an Honorary Member, and 
the Hon. Alexander H. Bullock a Resident Member. 

The President exhibited a Prospectus issued by Messrs. 
Price & Co., 86 Great Russell Street, London, proposing to 
publish in fac-simile a manuscript by William Smith, Rouge- 
Dragon, 1597, entitled ** The XII Worshipful Companies, or 
Misteries of London, &c., &c., Ano. 1605.”’ 

Mr. John G. Roberts, the bookbinder, presented through 
the President a small pamphlet of eight pages, being a brief 
sketch of the “ Early Life of Daniel Webster,’’ —the inci- 
dents being gathered from an autobiography which Mr. Rob- 
erts had read some time previously, and written out from 
memory. 

Mr. LyMAN presented a photograph of an aged Spanish 
guide, on which was inscribed the following: ‘ Mateo 
Ximenes, Washington Irving’s Guide. Alhambra, April, 
1872.” 

24 
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JANUARY MEETING, 1876. 


A stated meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, 
the 13th instant, at eleven o’clock, A.mM.; the President, the 
Hon. Rosert C. WINTHROP, in the chair. 

The Secretary read the record of the preceding meeting, 
which was approved. 

The Librarian read his list of donors to the Library for 
the past month. A gift from the American Antiquarian 
Society, of the two recently issued volumes of its’Transactions, 
— V. and VI.,— was announced. 

The Corresponding Secretary read letters of acceptance 
from Baron Franz von Holtzendorff, of Munich; Mr. Hubert 
H. Bancroft, of San Francisco; and from Ex-Governor Alex- 
ander H. Bullock, of Worcester. 

The President then said : — 


It is not, gentlemen, without a deep sense of personal loss, 
that I announce the death of the Hon. John H. Clifford, who 
has been one of the Resident Members of this Society for 
more than twenty years. 

It may not be forgotten that I mentioned, at our last 
monthly meeting, that he had promised to be with us on that 
occasion, to pay a tribute to his venerable friend, Judge Met- 
calf. He had gone, however, a fortnight before,—soon after 
his arrival from Europe, — to pass Thanksgiving Day at his 
old home in New Bedford; and, while there, he was struck 
with sudden and serious illness. Under the care of skilful 
physicians, and of a devoted family, his alarming symptoms 
were alleviated ; and there was the best reason for hoping that 
he would soon be able to resume his winter residence in Bos- 
ton, and to enter anew upon his chosen pursuits. But New 
Year’s Day was destined to be the last day of his earthly 
life ; and, before another morning dawned, the mysterious 
call had come, and his spirit returned, without a struggle, to 
God who gave it. 

In company with several of our associates, I attended his 
funeral at New Bedford on Thursday last, where the presence 
of a great throng of his friends and fellow-citizens attested 
the respect and affection in which he was held by all who 
knew him. 

It is more than forty years since we entered the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, as young men, together, and took an 
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early fancy for each other, which ripened into a life-long 
friendship. During that protracted period, there have been 
but few months, —I might almost say but few weeks, — in 
which we have not held more or less of communication, 
either personally or by correspondence. I can recall no friend 
with whom I have ever been on the same footing of intimacy 
for so long a time, except the late excellent John Pendleton 
Kennedy of Baltimore. 

We were long associated in the friendship and confidence 
of Edward Everett. We were more recently associated in 
the friendship and confidence of George Peabody ; and in the 
administration of one of his most interesting and important 
trusts. 

In view of these intimate relations, I have willingly acceded 
to the request of the Council, that I would take it upon 
myself to prepare hereafter a brief Memoir of him, accord- 
ing to usage, for the next volume of our Proceedings. I 
forbear, therefore, at present, from any attempt to delineate 
his character or career. 

There are those with us here, this morning, who have 
known him in youth and in manhood ; at his own University 
in Providence, and in his associations with our University at 
Cambridge ; at the Bar, in the Legislative Halls, as Attorney- 
General, and as Governor of Massachusetts, as well as in his 
relations to the other public institutions with which he was 
connected. I leave it to them to bear their testimony to his 
abilities, his usefulness, and his virtues. It is enough for me 
to say on this occasion, as I sincerely cai: say, 


“ Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit, 
Nulli flebilior quam mihi.” 


I am authorized by the Council to submit the following 
resolutions : — 


Resolved, That this Society has learned with sincere sorrow 
the death of their distinguished associate, the Hon. John 
Henry Clifford, of New Bedford, whose public services, as a 
member of both branches of the Legislature, as Attorney- 
General, and as Governor of Massachusetts, and whose abil- 
ities and virtues as a man, had won for him our warm respect 
and regard. 

Resolved, That the President be requested to prepare the 
customary Memoir. 


President Euiot, of Harvard College, Ex-Judge B. F. 
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THoMAS, and Mr. WinsLow WARREN, severally paid tributes 
to the memory of the deceased. 
Judge ‘THOMAS said : — 


Mr. President, my professional engagements were such that 
I had not hoped to be with you to-day. It is only an hour 
since that I found it possible. Though without preparation, 
I could not forgive myself for voting in silence upon the 
resolution offered by the Council. My acquaintance with 
your and my friend * dearly beloved” is earlier, I think, than 
that of any of his friends around me. I first knew him in 
1826, upon entering Brown University, of whose Senior Class 
he was a member. He had then the attractive person, the 

ank and winning manners, the kind and generous heart, we 

v and loved in maturer life. The discipline of the college 
ue not been very exacting, and he had taken life easily ; had 
doize, I think, little hard work. There came to him that year 
a new inspiration in the presence, magnetic power, and influ- 
ence of a great teacher, Francis Wayland. Mr. Wayland was 
then a young man of thirty. As a writer, thinker, preacher, 
he acquired the widest and most solid reputation. Before he 
was thirty, his sermons had been read with admiration on both 
sides of the Atlantic. But the full measure of his power was 
never understood nor appreciated except by those whose good 
fortune it was to sit at the feet of his instruction. His power 
to quicken, inspire, develop, and discipline the minds and 
hearts of his pupils was literally genius. Why, indeed, should 
we not call this rarest of faculties genius ? 

It is not too much to say that the coming of this young 
president and teacher was to Mr. Clifford the dawn of a new 
life, a life of larger hopes, of wider aims, of higher aspira- 
tions. ‘The success he achieved, the honors he won, might 
have been reverently brought back and laid at the feet of the 
young master. Nor would Governor Clifford have been alone 
lu paying such tribute of love and gratitude. 

Mr. Clifford, after receiving his degree at college, left his 
home in Providence, and entered upon the study of the law 
in Massachusetts. Upon his admission to the bar in Bristol 
county, he rose rapidly to eminence in his profession, and to 
public consideration and confidence. Before the age of forty- 
four, he had been a member of the House of Representatives 
and of the Senate, District-Attorney, Attorney-General, and 
Governor of the Commonwealth. These varied trusts he 
discharged with ability, discretion, and judgment; winning 
the public respect, and, what is of far greater moment, retain- 
ing his own. 
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Though not what may be called a hard student or hard 
worker, he had great facility in the acquisition of knowledge, 
and excellent tact and discretion in its use. He sometimes 
did very thorough work, as in the trial of Dr. Webster, in 
which his professional skill and eloquence won for him high 
consideration with lawyers and courts in this country, and in 
Westminster Hall. 

Mr. Clifford had a liberal culture outside of his profession. 
He was a loving and diligent reader of good books, and he 
retained for ready use all that he read. His refined tastes, 
his retentive memory, his conversational powers, the grace 
and courtesy of his manners, and the warmth of his heart, 
made him an ornament and delight of the social circle. 

One needed but tread upon the threshold of his home to 
see how loving he was and how loved; how sacred to him 
were all the household gods. 

But Governor Clifford had yet higher claims to esteem and 
confidence, integrity, and purity of thought and life, char- 
acter, rooted in trust in a higher power and illumined by the 
hopes and sanctions of a higher life. 


Mr. WARREN said: — 


Mr. President, I might well refrain from adding more to 
what has been so well said in affectionate remembrance of 
our late associate, but my exceeding love and reverence for 
his memory lead me to pay a brief tribute of respect. Though 
he was many years my senior, it was my good fortune to 
have been from boyhood on somewhat intimate terms with 
Governor Clifford, and to have met him constantly in the 
genial atmosphere of the house of our late associate Judge 
Warren, where the rich exuberance of his humor and his 
great conversational powers had full scope; and in later 
years, through an official connection, I had full opportunity 
of seeing how he brought to the toils and cares of daily life 
that earnest, buoyant cheerfulness that made his presence a 
perpetual sunshine to those around him. To know Governor 
Clifford was to know a sincere, earnest, true Christian gentle- 
man,— a gentleman in the very highest and best sense of the 
word. He was a man whose character was stamped upon his 
face; and character with him meant broad and generous 
sympathies, combined with an instinctive hatred of wrong and 
love of what was just and true. 

It was that, sir, which added force to his arguments at the 
bar, weight to his counsels, power to his eloquence, and bore 
him with an unsullied reputation through the stormy conflicts 
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of political life. No man can estimate the influence that 
Governor Clifford exerted by this force of character. It gave 
a tone to all his surroundings, and in the great Railroad Cor- 
poration over which he presided its effect could be perceived 
from the highest to the lowest. The humblest employé 
knew that he had a friend he could trust in the President, 
and that he was dealing with a man as just as he was firm, 
and as honorable as he was kind. His nature was a pecu- 
liarly loving and lovable one, drawing his friends to him by 
an irresistibly strong attraction; and great as his talents 
undoubtedly were, conspicuous as were his services to the 
Nation, the State, and the community, his most enduring 
monument is in the hearts of those who were brought in con- 
tact with him. 

I recall, sir, two recent incidents, which illustrate in a very 
different way the attraction he had for all men; and you will 
pardon me if in one of them I trespass a little upon the sanc- 
tities of private life. Governor Clifford studied law in the 
office of the late Judge Warren, whom he succeeded as pres- 
ident of the Providence Railroad, and was his life-long and 
constant friend. A few weeks before the death of Judge 
Warren, Governor Clifford went to Plymouth to pay him a 
visit. The Judge, as those of us who knew him are well 
aware, was a warm-hearted, genial man, though not of a 
demonstrative nature; but as the Governor entered the room, 
sick and feeble as he was, he threw his arms around his neck 
and kissed him like a child. It was the tribute of a sympa- 
thetic nature to the beautiful, loving character of his friend. 

Those of us who joined in the last sad rites at New Bed- 
ford were doubtless touched and deeply impressed with the 
large attendance and depth of feeling shown by the officers 
and employés of the railroad with which he was connected. 
Said a roadmaster to me, as we returned in the train, “ A day 
or two after the Governor's death, I summoned the men in 
my employ, — all of them rough Irish laborers, — and said to 
them, I am going to send a little floral offering for the coffin 
of Governor Clifford ; I do not ask any of you to contribute, 
but, if you would like to do so, it would doubtless be a grati- 
fying thing to his family.” 

‘To my surprise,” said he, “* every man came forward and 
gave from his little means; and one of them, so rough a 
character as to be known by some unseemly appellation (the 
name has escaped me), exclaimed, ‘God bless him! I would 
give every dollar I had in the world for the Governor.’ ”’ 

An incident so simple in itself, but containing the record 
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of a well- -spent life! A story which any one of us might be 
proud to have told of us when our earthly labors are closed ; 
for, more than the honors of high station, more than material 
success, it tells of the influence of a truly great and good. 
man. 


The following letters from Hon. George T. Bigelow, for- 
merly Chief Justice of Massachusetts, and Ex-Governor 
Emory Washburn, were then read: 


TuursDAY, A.M., Jan. 18, 1876. 

My pear Mr. Winturop, —I shall be detained this morning by 
an indispensable business engagement at the hour of the meeting of the 
Historical Society. If present, however, I could add but little to the 
tributes of respect and regard which have been so universally paid to 
the character and services of our late friend Governor Clifford. With 
one portion of his public life I was more especially familiar. During 
the larger part of the time in which he filled the office of Attor- 
ney-General of the Commonwealth, from the year 1849 to 1859, I 
was a member of the Supreme Judicial Court, and was a constant 
witness of the learning, ability, dignity, and fairness with which he 
discharged the difficult and responsible duties of that important office. 
When he was called to occupy the higher office of chief magistrate of 
the State, the late Hon. Rufus Choate, then in the full maturity of his 
powers and in the ripeness of his fame as a lawyer and advocate, was 
called to supply the place which the promotion of Governor Clifford 
had created. Upon his retirement from the office of chief magistrate, he 
was again called to fill the office of the chief law officer of the Common- 
wealth, made vacant by the resignation of Mr. Choate. From the con- 
trast into which he was thus brought with that distinguished man, no 
one can say that in any respect he fell short of the high standard, to 
which the duties of that office had been elevated. He may indeed be 
said to have been a model prosecuting officer. Incapable of chicanery 
or trick, he never took unfair advantage of the weak and oppressed. 
With a keen sense of justice and right, he never allowed the guilty to 
escape, or go “unwhipt of justice.” He furnished an admirable illus- 
tration, in the mode of his discharge of his public duties, of the remark 
of the ancient orator, “ Leges ips nihil valent, nisi actoris idoneé voce 
munite.” 

I could not forbear to say thus much of the truth concerning the 
professional character of our departed friend. I regret very much that 
I cannot be with you in person, to unite in the commemoration of this 
occasion. Faithfully yours, 

Gro. TrLer BIGELow. 


CamMBRIDGE, Jan. 11, 1876. 
My pear Sir, —I had intended to comply with your kind suggestion 
and be present at the meeting of the Historical Society on Thursday, 
and had prepared myself somewhat to add my tribute to that which you 
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and others might pay to the memory and character of Governor Clif- 
ford. But I am this moment in receipt of a note requesting me to act 
as a pall-bearer at the funeral of Dr. Howe, that takes place on Thurs- 
day forenoon. From my connection with him in one of the public 
institutions under his charge, I do not feel at liberty to decline; and 
therefore I write this, to explain why I shall not be able to be present 
at the meeting. 
Very truly and respectfully yours, 

Emory WasHBURN. 

Hon. R. C. Wixtsrop. 


The Resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


The President then spoke of the decease of a distinguished 
Honorary Member, Earl Stanhope, as follows : — 


In some introductory remarks, on resuming the chair at 
our October meeting, I alluded to Earl Stanhope, as the only 
survivor of our Honorary and Corresponding Members, 
elected from Old England, prior to the amendment of our 
Charter in 1857; and as one, also, from whom I had received 
many kind attentions during my late visit to Europe. I have 
learned, with sincere sorrow, that he died on the 24th of 
December last. 

Few men have filled a larger space than he has done, for 
thirty years past, in the literary circles of England. As 
president of the old London Society of Antiquaries during 
that whole period ; as an active trustee, for many years, of 
the British Museum; as chairman of the trustees of the His- 
torical Portrait Gallery, of which he was the original propo- 
ser; as president of the Literary Fund Society, over one of 
whose annual festivals, as he told me, he once invited Long- 
fellow to preside; as one of the earliest suggesters and 
supporters of that Historical Papers Commission, which is 
bringing to light, from year to year, so many precious memo- 
rials of the olden time, and which has lately added some new 
pages to the records of the old Council for New England ;— 
in all these, and in still other relations, he has identified him- 
self with the best interests of history, literature, and art. 

Meantime, his own contributions to historical literature 
have been numerous and important. Many of them were 
published before his succession to the Earldom in 1855, and 
the original editions are found in our libraries under the title 
of Lord Mahon. His whole works can hardly be contained 
in less than twenty volumes. His largest and most elaborate 
production, in seven or eight volumes, is a History of Eng- 
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land, from the Peace of Utrecht, in 1713, to the Peace of 
Versailles, in 1783; and it includes, of course, a somewhat 
detailed account of our own Revolutionary struggle, and 
of the stirring controversies which preceded it. There are, 
doubtless, many things in that account which would hardly 
be accepted on our side as entirely accurate or just; but no 
one can read it, I think, without being impressed with the 
sincerity and general fairness of the writer, nor certainly 
without recognizing the diligence and depth of his researches. 
His tribute to Washington may be recalled, as an illustratiom 
of the spirit in which it is written: — 

“Tt has been justly remarked,” says he, “ that of General 
Washington there are fewer anecdotes to tell than perhaps of 
any other great man on record. So equally framed were the 
features of his mind, so harmonious all its proportions, that 
no one quality rose salient above the rest. There were none 
of those chequered hues, none of those warring emotions, in 
which biography delights. There was no contrast of lights 
and shades, no flickering of the flame; it was a mild light 
that seldom dazzled, but that ever cheered and warmed. His 
contemporaries or his close observers, as Mr. Jefferson and 
Mr. Gallatin, assert that he had naturally strong passions, but 
had attained complete mastery over them. In self-control, 
indeed, he has never been surpassed. If sometimes on rare 
occasions, and on strong provocation, there was wrung from 
him a burst of anger, it was almost instantly quelled by the 
dominion of his will. He decided surely, though he delib- 
erated slowly ; nor could any urgency or peril move him from 
his serene composure, his calm, clear-headed good sense. In- 
tegrity and truth were also ever present in his mind. Nota 
single instance, as I believe, can be found in his whole career 
where he was impelled by any but an upright motive, or 
endeavored to attain an object by any but worthy means. 
Such are some of the high qualities which have justly earned 
for General Washington the admiration even of the country 
he opposed, and not merely the admiration, but the gratitude 
and affection of his own. Such was the pure and upright 
spirit, to which, when its toils were over and its earthly 
course had been run, was offered the unanimous homage of 
the assembled Congress, all clad in deep mourning for their 
common loss, as to ‘ the man first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his fellow-citizens.’ At this day in the 
United States the reverence for his character is, as it should 
be, deep and universal, and not confined, as with nearly ail 
our English statesmen, to one party, one province, or one 
creed.” 

25 
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Before publishing this History of England, in successive 
volumes between 1837 and 1852, Lord Stanhope had written 
a Life of Belisarius, a Life of the Great Condé, a History of 
the War of the Succession in Spain, an account of the Court 
of Spain in the time of Charles II., and a volume of Histori- 
cal Essays; besides editing the Letters of his distant kins- 
man, the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield, whose admirable 
portrait by Gainsborough was among the treasures of Chev- 
ening, his seat in Kent, — where, too, I saw the splendid Sir 
Joshua of Lord Chatham. 

Since the History of England was published, he has written 
a Life of his illustrious relative, the younger William Pitt, in 
four volumes, and a History of the Reign of Queen Anne, in 
one volume.* This last work was undertaken in order to 
bridge over the gap between the unfinished History of Eng- 
land, by his friend Lord Macaulay, and his own History from 
the Peace of Utrecht. Amid all this labor, he was, also, a 
frequent contributor to the ‘ Quarterly Review,” and other 
periodicals, and published at least two little volumes of Mis- 
cellanies, in one of which there is an interesting correspond- 
ence between him and our late associate, Mr. Ticknor. 

Lord Stanhope was a statesman as well as an historian. He 
was for twenty years or more a member of the House of 
Commons, during the life of his.father. He was under-sec- 
retary of state for foreign affairs, while the great Duke of 
Wellington was secretary ; and, during a part of the ministry 
of Sir Robert Peel, he was secretary of the Board of Control. 

It was a striking tribute to the confidence which Lord 
Stanhope’s character had inspired, that both the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel made him one of their lite- 
rary executors. He was one of the editors of Peel’s Papers, 
and it seems to be understood that a posthumous publication 
of his will furnish new illustration of the Duke’s career. 

From the time of his succession to the Earldom, Lord Stan- 
hope has been a diligent attendant on the House of Peers, 
‘and from time to time has participated in important debates. 
He made no pretensions, however, to the fame of an orator ; 
nor had his style, either as a speaker or writer, any thing of 
the brilliant flow and glow of Macaulay, or of the rugged 
strength and raciness of Carlyle. But his language is pre- 
cise and clear ; his narrative lively and entertaining; and his 
works will always be consulted and read for their substantial 
merits, and as valuable authorities on the subjects to which 


* Two volumes, 12mo. 
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they relate. He was a laborious student, a classical scholar, 
a devoted historian and antiquary, careful to sift as well as to 
search, indulging in few speculations, and never perverting 
the materials he had gathered to the support of any previ- 
ously conceived theories. He earnestly sought truth, and 
independently maintained the views to which his researches 
and convictions led him. : 

In 1872, Earl Stanhope was elected one of the six foreign 
associates of the French Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences, in the place of the late Mr. Grote, —a distinction, 
which no American, except Edward Livingston, has ever yet 
enjoyed.* 

It is interesting to-day, as we make mention of his labors 
and announce their close, to recall the circumstances under 
which Lord Stanhope’s name was placed on our own roll. 
There had been a painful controversy between him and the 
late excellent Jared Sparks. Explanations had abundantly 
intervened ; and if all misunderstandings were not cleared 
up, and all differences reconciled, there was at least that 
respectful recognition of each other’s claims and character, 
which left no room for personal asperity or animosity. Pres- 
ident Sparks soon afterwards came to one of our meetings, 
and, with many kind and complimentary remarks, presented 
the name of Lord Stanhope for the highest honor we could 
pay him. It was a charming exhibition of the spirit in which 
“the quarrels of authors” should end. The name of Dr. 
Sparks, not long before, had been added to the honorary roll 
of the Society of Antiquaries, under the auspices of Lord 
Stanhope. 

The last two years of Earl Stanhope’s life had been dark- 
ened by the death of his wife, a lady of great attractions, 
endeared to him and to all around her by the most amiable 
and brilliant qualities, the ornament of the circle in which 
she moved. It was my privilege to be present, last summer, 
on the first occasion when he received any formal company 
after his afflicting bereavement. It was a dinner for the 
Council and Directors of the Antiquaries, over whom he still 
presided; and it was not difficult to perceive how great an 
effort it cost him to seem resigned and cheerful. But from 
this time he systematically resumed the discharge of his 
duties both to Parliament and to the literary associations with 
which he was connected ; and was even beginning, as he told 


* While these remarks are going through the press, we are informed that this 
distinction has been assigned to our associate member, Mr. Motley. 
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me, to contemplate some new publications. But his work 
was ended. An attack of pneumonia proved fatal after a 
few days. Born at Walmer Castle on the 30th of January, 
1805, he died on the 24th of December, 1875. 


The Rev. G. E. Exits, D.D., read the following letter from 
Lord Stanhope, on the receipt of a copy of the Memoir of Dr. 
Sparks, prepared for this Society. The date of it will explain 
the allusion near its close. 


House or Lorps, Lonpon, June 16, 1869. 


Srr,—I return you many thanks for the Memoir of Mr. Jared 
Sparks, which you have had the goodness to send me. It seems to 
me a worthy record of a laborious and accomplished man, to whom 
American history owes great obligations. 

For my own part, I desire to acknowledge the candid and courteous 
manner in which you have related the controversy between Mr. Sparks 
and me. Our discussion during the time that it lasted was not free 
from asperity, but I am glad to reflect that the cloud which it left 
eventually passed away. I know that I came to regard him, and I 
believe that he came to regard mé, with a friendly feeling. It is to 
him that I am indebted for the honor of my election as a member of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society; and I had hoped to see more of 
him in private life, in the event of his revisiting Europe. 

Allow me, in conclusion, to express a hope — without deviating into 
any political arguments — that the very hostile feelings against Eng- 
land, which seem at present to find favor in the United States, may be 
gradually assuaged; and that we, in England, may do or say nothing 
that should tend to their continuance. I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 
STANHOPE. 
Dr. Georce E. Eis. 


Dr. Fitch Edward Oliver was elected a Resident Mem- 
ber. 

Mr. S1IBLEY presented in the name of General Lefroy, the 
Governor of Bermuda, a pamphlet in two parts, entitled 
*“ Witchcraft in the Somers Islands.” 

Mr. DEANE announced a new serial of Proceedings, from 
April to June, 1875, inclusive, for distribution. 

The President then said : — 


One of my last visits in England was to Seven Oaks, one 
of the most beautiful little towns in the lovely County of 
Kent. Being there on a Sunday, I attended service at the 
old church, and there —as almost everywhere else, indeed, 
in England —I found something of historical, and even of 
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American, interest. In the chancel was a large tablet to the 
memory of Jeffrey, Lord Amherst, with a reference to the con- 
quest of Canada under his lead in 1760. His country-seat, 
still occupied by his descendants, is quite near to the town, 
and is named Montreal. 

But in the same church I found the original monument to 
William Lambarde, the old perambulator of Kent, and “ the 
father of County Historians.” This monument was the more 
interesting to me from the fact that we have in our library a 
copy of the second edition of the ‘* Perambulation of Kent,” 
which belonged to Adam Winthrop, the father of the first 
Governor, and which has many notes and comments in Adam’s 
handwriting ; some of them in prose, and some of them in 
verse, and all proving abundantly that Adam was thoroughly 
acquainted with the contents of the book, and was a personal 
friend of its author. 

On the reverse of the title-page Adam has inscribed a Latin 
ode (Carmen Sapphicum, as he calls it), in honor of Lam- 
barde. This I will not read, or vouch for the Latinity or the 
metrical accuracy of it. But on the fly-leaf I find a brief 
biography of Lambarde, which is not uninteresting; and it is 
due to the memory of this old “ father of County Historians” 
that it should not be lost. 


Mr. W= Lambarde was y*® soonne and heire of John Lambarde an 
Alderman, and Shryve of London, afio. D. 1551. & (E. 6. 3°,) who 
was free of the company of the Drapers. He was first brought up in 
Oxforde, and afterwards a student of the cOmon Lawes in Linconnes 
Inne, and there was made 4 utterbarrester, & a Bencher of y® same 
house, and by S' Tho. Bromley then L. Chancelor he was put into the 
Comission of y® peace in Kent, and by the Lorde Cobham, lately L. 
Chamberlayne, he was much used bothe in publike, and also in his 
private affaires, for he was wise, learned, and religious, as appereth by 
this booke, and divers others w™ he compiled: He builded certaine 
almes houses in Greenewyche, (where he died) and gave landes of a 
good yerely value for ever, to maintaine them. He departed out of 
this lyfe in the threescore and third yere of his age, the 21™ day of 
August, afio. 1601, and in the three and fortith yere of the blessed 
reigne of Queene Elizabeth, and lyeth buryed in Sainte Alphegs 
Churche, in Greenwyche. In memoria erit justus. Mr. Lambarde’s 
firste wife was the daughter of Mr. Moulton; by whom he had issue 
three sonnes & one daughter. Their youngest sonnes were twynnes, 
and died after their father, in the 17 yere of their ages, whose names 
were Gore and Vane. Their elder brother’s name is Moulton, who 
was knighted by Kinge James. 


It seems from this account that Lambarde died and was 
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buried in Greenwich. But I learned at Seven Oaks, and I 
believe it is so stated on the monument itself, that this was 
the original monument which had been placed over his re- 
mains in the church at Greenwich, but had been removed to 
the church at Seven Oaks, where the family now reside, when 
the Greenwich church was rebuilt. 


He then read the following letter, as giving an interesting 
account of the grave of Whalley, the regicide : — 


P z ; 75. 
Hon. R. C. Winturop, Boston. waapaagata, Rept, 1, IT 


Dear Sir, —I recently received from the hands of a friend a pam- 
phlet containing your address before the New England Historical 
Society, and the authorities of Bowdoin College, in the year 1849. I 
do not remember to have seen it before, though it is possible I may, 
and have forgotten it. I was of course interested in your account of 
the Bowdoin family, from a branch of which I claim to have descended. 
You may, and probably do, know the history of the two children of 
Pierre Bowdoin, who removed from Boston while their brother was 
pursuing successfully his business there. Their removal was in this 
wise, as tradition has brought it down to me. My ancestor, Thomas 
Robins, was a merchant and trader, located at Chincoteague, in North- 
hampton, now Accomac County, on the eastern shore of Virginia. His 
business took him frequently to Boston, where he became acquainted 
with the merchant Bowdoin, and with his sister, Elizabeth Bowdoin, 
whom he subsequently married and carried off to his home in Virginia. 
The other brother soon after followed, and settled in the same neigh- 
borhood, where he married, and where his descendants, some bearing 
his name, now reside, or did, not many years ago. I am a lineal 
descendant from Thomas Robins and Elizabeth Bowdoin. They had 
several children, — sons and daughters, — whose descendants are to be 
found on the eastern shores of Maryland and Virginia; and I believe 
all have maintained characters of high honor and integrity, and remain 
in excellent standing in their own land. We have never allowed the 
name to die out, but retain it in the male and female line as a middle 
name. I have a brother, William Bowdoin Robins, and a son of the 
same name, now a practising lawyer at the Philadelphia bar. 

Thomas Robins, from whom I have descended, was the second son 
of Thomas Robins and Elizabeth Bowdoin. He married, in 1736, Leah 
Whalley, a daughter of Elias Whalley, youngest son of Colonel Edward 
Whalley the regicide, who mysteriously disappearing from his hiding- 
place in Connecticut, to which colony he fled after the restoration of 
Charles II. to the throne of England, found his way to Virginia, 
where he joined his family, who had come there from England; and 
from thence worked his way up into Maryland, and settled on an 
obscure point of land in the easternmost county in that State, where he 
felt that he would be safe from the officers of the crown, who were in 
search of him. There he lived safely, and died and was buried on his 
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farm, where his grave has been pointed out to me. I wonder that 
President Stiles, of Yale College, in his elaborate searches for infor- 
mation about the lives, and resting-places of the bodies, of the regicides 
Goff and Whalley, failed to obtain these facts in reference to W haley. 
But in a work of his, which I have seen, written toward the end of the 
last century, he came to the conclusion that he had exhausted every 
means in his power to obtain accurate information as to the last resting- 
place of Whalley, and that he had failed to satisfy himself on that 
point. I am aware that New Haven claims that his body rests in a 
grav eyard i in that city ; but the statement I have made may be relied 
upon: it never has been doubted in the vicinity referred to, where his 
descendants reside, many bearing his name. I refer to this as an inci- 
dent which seems to have interested many in New England three- 
quarters of a century ago, and induced President Stiles to embody his 
researches in quite a large volume. 

Pardon me, my dear sir, for intruding this letter upon you. I am 
prompted in doing it by the belief that you were interested in the 
Bowdoin family, and that if you were not acquainted with the history 
of the branch that left New England, would be interested in the facts 
I have stated in regard to them. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
Tuomas Rosins. 


He then presented a small pamphlet entitled ** Mount Nod, 
the Wandsworth Burial Ground of the French Huguenots;” 
a cemetery which he recently visited, being not far from 
London. One monument bears the following inscription: — 


“James Baudouin, Esq., born at Nismes, in France: but in the year 
1685, fled from France to avoid Tyranny and Persecution, and enjoyed 
a Protestant Liberty of Conscience, which he sought, and happily found, 
and was gratefully sensible of, in the Communion of the Church of 
England. He constantly answered this pious Resolution in his life, and 
went to enjoy the blessed Fruits of it, by his death the 2nd day of 
February, 1738-9, Aged 91.” 


This “ James Baudouin,” the President supposed, must be 
a brother to Pierre Baudouin (the grandfather of Governor 
Bowdoin), who settled here. 


The President also read the following letter from Samuel 
Sewall to John Winthrop, Esq., of New London: — 


Boston, Jan? 8b, 1725-6. 
Dicite Io Paan, et Io bis dicite Paan. 
I will assure you Sir, it was a joyfull surprise to me this Morning, 


to hear that you had taken up Madam Winthrop’s Bond; cut down the 
Tree, and grub’d up the Roots; that if it were a Chesnut, it could 
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never sprout agen. Next to the paymant of my own Debts, I could 
not be more gratified, And I hope GOD will give you an Equivalent 
for what you have parted with to doe it. I intend by the first oppor- 
tunity, to acquaint hir Executors, that my Letter could have no Influ- 
ence in this Affair which, for ought I know, was finished before my 
Letter was receivd into the Post-office, tho’ I had been spoken to 
about it weeks before. Having one Jenatus only by me, I have 
inclos'd it & a copy or two of Judge Lynde’s verses. His Epithet 
Aged puts me in mind of Mrs. Anne Pollard, who died in the 105% 
year of her Age. Her Bearers were Sewall, ‘Townsend, Bromfield, 
Stoddard, Checkley, Marion; the years of whose Age put together, 
made up 445. A mortal Fever is rife at Rowley, where my only 
Sister, & her families dwell. May we have a House not made with 
hands eternal in the heavens prepared for us, before we are call’d to 
remove from our Earthly Accomodations. I am Sir, 
Your friend & most humble Servant, 
SAMUEL SEWALL. 


He also presented, as from Mr. Charles H. Hart, of Phila- 
delphia, a handsomely engraved shop-bill (executed by * Nat. 
Hurd, Sculp.”), which read as follows: ** Sperma-ceti Candles 
Warrented pure ; are made by JOSEPH PALMER & Co at Ger- 
mantown near, Boston, & to be Sold at their Store in Boston, 
New ENGLAND.” Underneath is the same in French. In 
the centre of the plate is the picture of a whale.* 


* There is no date on the shop-bill, but it can hardly be less than a hundred 
years old, as ‘ Nat. Hurd, an eminent goldsmith and engraver,” died in Boston, 
on the 17th December, 1777, aged 48. — Eps. 
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FEBRUARY MEETING, 1876. 


































A stated monthly meeting was held on Thursday, the 10th 
instant, at eleven o’clock A.M.; the President, the Hon. 
Rosert C. WINTHROP, in the chair. 

The Secretary read the record of the preceding meeting, 
which was approved. 

The Librarian read his monthly list of donors to the Li- 
brary. 

The Corresponding Secretary read letters of acceptance 
from the Comte de Paris, who had been elected an Honorary 
Member; and from Dr. Fitch Edward Oliver, elected a Resi- 
dent Member. 

The President, in noticing the decease since the last meet- 
ing of a Resident Member, said : — 


The death of our late Associate Member, the Rev. Edmund 
H. Sears, D.D., occurred on the day after our last monthly 
meeting. He was a man of a singularly modest and retiring 
nature; and during the many years of his membership of our 
Society, though he has often been with us, Iam not aware 
that he has ever taken part in our proceedings. His health 
has long been feeble, and he shrunk from personal display of 
every sort. But as a writer, as a preacher, and as a man, he 
has left a memory which will be long and lovingly cherished 
by all who knew him. A saintlier soul has rarely been 
enshrined in mortal frame. The works he has published 
breathe everywhere the purest and most spiritual thought. 
His little volumes on * Regeneration,” on the * Foregleams 
of Immortality,” and on * The Fourth Gospel, the Heart of 
Christ,” are full to overflowing with exquisite illustrations of 
the faith and love of a devout and devoted Christian. I speak 
of what I have read; and read, as so many others have done, 
if not with entire assent, yet always with unfeigned sympathy 
and admiration. More than one delightful Hymn of his, too, 

> has found a place in all our collections, and in many of our 
memories. 

The work, however, which primarily commended him to 
us, as a member of this Society, was his * Pictures of the 
Olden Time.” It is, as he says in the preface, “ neither 
romance nor pure history.” But it was written, as he adds, 
“in strict subserviency to historical truth ’’; and, in one of its 
parts, he gives us a simple, straightforward, authentic narra- 

26 
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tive, unfolding a charming view of domestic life in the old 
Pilgrim Colony. In the Appendix to the private edition of 
this volume, there are careful genealogies and biographical 
sketches of the old Sears family, with which he, as well as 
our late Vice-President, the Hon. David Sears, was connected. 
The work is one of great interest and beauty, showing the 
true spirit of an antiquary, as well as a warm and just ap- 
preciation of the Pilgrim character. Had the health of Dr. 
Sears allowed him oftener to indulge his genius in writings 
of this kind, he might have had a high place in historical 
literature. But he devoted his life and strength to sacred 
themes, and he has won a reputation in that better line which 
will long survive him. 

Born in Sandisfield, Massachusetts, in 1810, he had reached 
the sixty-sixth year of his age. I am instructed by the 
Council to offer the following Resolution : — 


Resolved, That in the death of the Rev. Edmund H. Sears, 
D.D., this Society has lost a member who was held in the 
highest respect and esteem by us all, and that Rev. Chandler 
Robbins, D.D., be requested to prepare a Memoir of him for 
our Records. 


Prof. A. P. PEABopy then said: — 


Mr. President, you have spoken of the services of Dr. 
Sears in the department of New England antiquities and 
traditions, and of that rich blending of poetic fancy with the 
prosaic details of a family record, which first commended 
him to his place as our associate. On a far higher ground 
and for far more precious service does he merit the grateful 
and reverent regard of our Society, as a student and inter- 
preter of that history from which all other takes its date, and 
of which all that is gladdening and hopeful in history is 
either the foreshining or the culminating radiance. Of late 
years, by an instinct worthy of a better mission, anti-christian 
scepticism has made the Gospel of John its chief point of 
attack, and has brought the whole battery of destructive 
criticism to bear on its antiquity, authenticity, and genuine- 
ness, aware that the fortunes of Christianity are indissolubly 
associated with the truth of this, its most cherished and 
srecious record. Dr. Sears’s masterwork, entitled “ The 
Fourth Gospel, the Heart of Jesus,” meets the adverse argu- 
ment at every point, and has so completely routed the hostile 
forces, that, could sophistry ever know itself defeated, the 
conflict would never be renewed. He has consulted original 
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authorities, has drawn from every existing source of evidence 
direct or collateral, and has met opposing reasonings, cavils 
and sneers, by a body of argument to be distinguished only 
in kind, hardly in its degree of certainty, from mathematical 
demonstration. At the same time, every page of the book 
shows a heart palpitating with intense devotion; and the 
reader finds the logical, judicial faculty, which is never suf- 
fered to slumber, in nearer proximity to the fountain of tears 
than in any previous experience. In fine, could John him- 
self reappear on earth, and talk or write objectively about 
himself and his Gospel, we should, as it seems to me, have 
very much such a book as Dr. Sears has given us. I hesitate 
not to term it the most unique and precious contribution of 
our time to Christian literature, and that equally for its 
ability, its learning, and its wealth of devotional sentiment. 

Nor could there have been a man better fitted for this 
sacred work. We who knew him always felt that his place 
was with the beloved apostle, in closest union and sympathy 
with his Divine Master. There was a sweet serenity of spirit 
in his whole demeanor, speech, and character, which made 
him in every relation of life unspeakably dear. Simple, mod- 
est, unassuming, even diffident, he was the last person to 
make of set purpose any manifestation of piety; but a beauty 
of holiness so pure and radiant as his could not be kept under 
cover. All who came within its sphere felt profoundly the 
sanctity, purity, and loveliness of his character. 

His style was the transcript of his thought and feeling. 
There was a vein of high poetic inspiration, not only in those 
lyrics which are finding their place in the worship of Chris- 
tian sanctuaries wherever the English tongue is spoken, but 
almost equally in his prose, which is never otherwise than 
rhythmical, glowing, fervent. But for his early impaired 
health and enfeebled voice, he would have been deemed 
eloquent in utterance no less than in style; for his delivery 
had every attractive and impressive quality, within the limited 
spaces in which alone he dared to seek a hearing. The con- 
gregations to which he has successively ministered, and all ' 
whose privilege it has been to sit under the wordfall of his 
lips, will cherish thankful remembrance of the winning and 
inspiring preacher, no'less than of the accomplished writer, 
the sweet poet, and the saintly man of God. 


Mr. SrpuEy added a few words of tribute, and remarked 
that Mr. Sears’s beautiful Christmas hymn, beginning with 


‘* Calm on the listening ear of night,”’ 
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was first published anonymously in a newspaper, while the 
author was a student in the Cambridge Divinity School. 

The Resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The President, in the following language, also noticed the 
decease of a foreign Honorary Member 


The latest tidings from England inform us of the death of 
our distinguished Honorary Member, John Forster, LL.D. 
He had recently published the first volume of a new Life of 
Dean Swift,—one of those elaborate and exhaustive biog- 
raphies which he revelled in writing. I saw him at his own 
residence in London, eighteen months ago, when he was col- 
lecting his materials and beginning to put them in shape. 
He had just finished his Life of Dickens, in three volumes ; 
and that had followed hard after his Life of Walter Savage 
Landor; and that had been separated by but a few years 
from the Life and Letters of the great Sir John Eliot. He 
was a wonderful worker, regarding nothing as done while 
any thing remained to be done, and | giving himself too little, 
if any, time for repose. The strongest constitution must 
yield under such incessant toil; and at hardly more than sixty- 
three years of age he is called to rest from his labors, by the 
only voice which could not be unheard or unheeded. 

Mr. Forster was a lawyer, and .had devoted some part of 
his life to professional employments. He was a journalist, 
too, and was well known in former years in connection with 
the “ Daily News”’ and as editor of the * Examiner.” He 
was a frequent contributor, also, to the Magazines and Re- 
views. His charming Life of Goldsmith is, perhaps, bet- 
ter known than any of his earlier works. But his most 
interesting and important contributions to historical literature 
are those which relate to the great period of the English 
Commonwealth. His successive volumes on the “ Arrest of 
the Five Members by Charles I.”’; on ** The Grand Remon- 
strance’’; on ** The Statesmen of the Commonwez ulth,”’ includ- 
ing Pym and Hampden and Strafford, and others; together 
with the noble Life in two volumes of Sir John Eliot, which 
contains so many precious papers published for the first time 
from the collections of the Earl of St. Germans, at Port Eliot, 
—make up a history of that period, which can be found, —in 
so much detail, certainly, — nowhere else. The subject had 
peculiar attractions for a man of his liberal views, and he 
spared no research or pains in its illustration. We may well 
rejoice that in this field of his labors he has left nothing un- 
finished. A little more or less of Landor, or Dickens, or even 
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of Swift, is comparatively unimportant, much as we may 
value the record of those remarkable men. The history of 
the great men and the great era of the Commonwealth could 
not be given too minutely, and with that Mr. Forster’s name 
will always be eminently and enviably associated. 


A letter was read from Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, asking 
permission to make copies of so much of the Pickering 
Correspondence as related to the life of George Cabot, and 
leave was granted under the rules. 

The President presented a heliotype fac-simile of a diploma 
from the University of Edinburgh, dated 7th February, 1785, 
conferring the degree of Doctor of Laws on the Hon. James 
Bowdoin, Governor of Massachusetts. The large number of 
signatures of persons distinguished in literature and science, 
attached to this instrument. (twenty-three in number), ren- 
ders it an object of interest even at this late time. 

Some conversation took place as to the propriety of allow- 
ing the portraits of Faneuil, Hutchinson, Lincoln, and Berke- 
ley to be sent to Philadelphia to the “* Centennial” ; and, on 
motion of Mr. Frothingham, it was 


Voted, To give the Council of the Society full power in 
the matter of lending the above portraits. 


At the suggestion of the President, it was 


Voted, That the Council have full power to make any 
arrangements for the Society in regard to its taking part in 
the city celebration on the 17th of March. Also, 


Voted, That the Council have full power to arrange any 
special celebration of the day for itself. 


The President read a letter from Mr. Etting, of Philadel- 
phia, relating to the Society’s participation in a plan of fur- 
nishing Memorials of Massachusetts to illustrate the earliest 
period i in her history for the coming Centennial, to be shown 
in an apartment to be devoted to such relics, and in connec- 
tion with a similar exhibition on the part of Virginia. 

The subject of this letter was referred to the Council with 
full power. 

The President presented a small pamphlet of eight pages, 
entitled ** The American Meeting in Berlin,” which appeared 
to have been called on the 29th December last, to take some 
action in reference to the late explosion at Bremerhaven. 
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Professor H. W. Haynes, of Boston, was called upon to pre- 
side. Professor Haynes’s remarks, and the address of a com- 
mittee, were given in the pamphlet. 

The President presented a 4to volume, containing a fac- 
simile of a large map of London, by Ralph Agas, of a very 
early date. Adam Winthrop, in his Diary, records the death 
of Ralph Agas, “or Rafe Aggar, the creple,” as occurring 
Nov. 26, 1621. The volume which contained the map, and 
which consisted of thirty pages of text, was prepared by 
William Henry Overall, F.S.A. 

Mr. PARKMAN called the attention of members to the 
subject of an alleged portrait of Sir William Phips, in the 
possession of some ladies in Boston, by the name of Black- 
stone. He gave a minute description of the portrait, and 
moved that a committee be appointed to examine it with a 
view to ensure its preservation, &c. 

Mr. DEANE, who seconded the motion made by Mr. Park- 
man, remarked that the Society’s attention had already been 
called to this portrait by Mr. George T. Davis, some years 
ago, and that the account of it was published in the Pro- 
ceedings (for November, 1870); that he had seen the 
portrait himself, about the time Mr. Davis made his commu- 
nication respecting it. 

Mr. Parkman’s motion was adopted, and Messrs. Parkman 
and Appleton were named to constitute the committee. 

The President said that he had in his possession a printed 
invitation to attend the funeral of Sir William in London, in 
1694-95, sent to Fitz John Winthrop, then in that city. 


Dr. GREEN, the Librarian, called the attention of the 
Society to an old copy of the laws of Harvard College, 
which is here submitted with an introduction : — 


The following copy of the laws of Harvard College, in 
1655, appears to have been given to the library in the year 
1799. It has recently been found among the papers of a 
deceased member of the Society, and been returned by 
one of his family. According to the memorandum written 
on the cover, this copy was *“ presented to the Histor’ So- 
ciety, 1799, by John Pinchon, of Salem”’; and this is the 
only record in regard to the manuscript. It comprises four- 
teen pages of closely written paper, of duodecimo size, the 
last two pages being in a different handwriting and on 
different paper. The first twelve pages seem to have been 
more used, and are considerably torn and worn about the 
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edges. These have been placed in a double paper cover, 
of which one leaf at the back contains the two pages in the 
different hand. At the end is written “ Admittatur Jonathan 
Mitchellus in collegifi Harvardini 22. 8. 1683. Jn° Rogers. 
P'ses. Samuel Andrew” [Socius]. From this it would ap- 
pear that it was given to Jonathan Mitchell, a graduate of 
1687, on his admission as a Freshman. It was the custom 
then, as it is now, for each student, on entering college, to 
have a copy of the laws, though now it is given to him in 
print. At that time, he was obliged to procure it himself ; 
and, as paper wes scarce, it is likely that the body of the 
pamphlet was sometimes handed down from one generation 
of students to another, and constituted a kind of transmitten- 
dum. Under such circumstances, it was natural that there 
should be verbal variations in the laws, as they were some- 
times written by different hands. As the students graduated, 
their copies were frequently put in new covers, and, with 
the addition of the last two pages including the ‘ Admit- 
tatur,” &c., taken by the Freshmen. 

The figures in the brackets show where the pages in the 
manuscript begin. 

In the ** Old Colony Memorial” (Plymouth, Massachusetts) 
for June 3, 1875, a similar code of college laws is published, 
which was also in force in 1655. It varies considerably in 
language from the one in the possession of the Society, 
though there is no great’ difference between them in the 
general tenor. 


The lawes of Harvard Colledge agreed upon by the Overseers, President, 
and fellowes. Many of them in former yeares at severall times, 
and the rest more lately, but all of them, (as they here- 
after follow) received ratified, and concluded upon 
at a meeteing of the overseers, President and 
fellowes of the said Colledge on the 30 
day of the second month, 1655. 


First concerneing admission and manners of students, as also toucheing 
theire expences In the Colledge. 


1. When any Scholler is able to read and understand Tully, Virgill 
or any such ordinary classicall authors, and can readily make, speake, 
or write true latine in prose, and hath skill in makeing verse, and is 
competently grounded in the greek language, so as to be able to con- 
strue and grammatically to resolve ordinary greek, as the greeke testa- 
ment, Isocrates, and the Minor Poets or such like, haveing withall 
meet testimony of his towardness, he shall be capable of his admis- 
sion Into Colledge, and every Scholler shall procure for himselfe a 
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true coppy of the lawes, which being signed with the Presidents and 
one of the Fellows hands shall be a testimony of his admission into 
colledge, and also of the time thereof which he shall keepe with him- 
selfe for his better guidance, whilst he shall continue a member of the 
colledge. Every one shall consider the maine of his life 

which is to know God and Jesus Christ [2] [aud] answerably to 
lead an honest sober godly life. 

3. Every one shall so exercise himselfe in reading the scriptures 
twice every day, that he shall be ready to give an account of his pro- 
ficiency therein, both in theoreticall observations of Language and 
logick, and in practicall and spirituall truths, as his tutor shall require 
according to theire severall standings respectively, seeing the entrance 
of the word gives light. Psalmes 119, 130. 

4, All Students shall eschew the profanation of gods name, attrib- 
utes, word, or‘ ordinances and times of worship, and in the publick 
assemblies they shall carefully eschew what soever may shew any con- 
tempt or neglect thereof: and be ready to give an account to theire 
tutors, of theire profiteing, and to use such helps of storeing themselves 
with knowledge as theire Tutors shall direct. 

5. They shall honour as theire naturall Parents, so also magistrates, 
elders, The President, Tutors, fellows and all superiors, keepeing due 
silence in theire presence, and not disorderly gainesayeing them, but 
sheweing all those laudable expressions of honour and reverence that 
are in use, as uncovering the head and the like. 

6. All Students shall be slow to speake and eschew and in as much 
as in them lies, shall take care, that others may avoid all sweareing, 
lieing, curseing, needless asseverations, foolish talkeing, scurrility, bab- 
ling, filthy speakeing, chideing, strife, raileing, reproacheing, abusive 
jesting, uncomely noise, uncertaine rumors, divulging secrets, and all 
manner of troublesome and offensive gestures, as being the [torn] 
should shine before others in exemplary life. [3 

7. No scholler shall goe out of his chamber without coate, gowne, 
cloake, and every one every where shall weare modest and sober habit, 
without strange ruffian like or new fangled fashions, without all lavish 
dress, or excess of apparel what soever: nor shall any weare gold and 
silver or such ornaments, except to whome upon just ground the Pres- 
ident shall permit the same, neither shall it be lawfull for any to weare 
long haire, locks, or foretops, nor to use curling, crispeing, parteing or 
powdering theire haire. 

8. No undergraduate upon any pretence of recreation or any other 
cause whatsoever, (unless allowed by the President or his Tutor) 
shall be absent from his studies or appointed exercises in the Colledge, 
except halfe an houre at breakefast, an houre and halfe at dinner, and 
after evening prayer untill nine of the clock: but while he is in the 
Colledge he shall studiously redeeme his time, both observing the 
houres common to all the Students to meet in the hall, and those that 
are appointed to theire own lectures, where unto he shall diligently 
attend, being inoffensive in word and gesture. 

9. No Student shall goe into any Taverne, vittaileing house, or Inne 
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to eate or drink, unless he be called by his parents, Guardians, or with- 
out some sufficient reason such as the President or his Tutor may 
approve of: neither shall any one entertaine any stranger to logde or 
abide in the Colledge, unless by the leave of the President or his Tutor, 
or in case of theire absence of one of the fellows: neither shall he 
without sufficient reason such as the President or his Tutor shall 
approve, either take Tobacco or bring or permit to be brought into his 
chamber strong beare, wine, or strong water or any other enebriateing 
drink, to the end that all excess and abuse thereof may be prevented. 

10. No Student shall under any pretence whatever use the company 
or familiar acquaintance of persons of ungirt and dissolute life, [4] inter- 
meddle with other mens buisiness, nor Intrude himselfe into chambers, 
neither may any undergraduate goe out of the town, nor be present at 
any Courts, Elections, Faires, Traineings, or any such like assemblies, 
except upon leave obtained of the President or his Tutor, or two of 
his fellows in theire absence. 

11. No Student shall board or lie out of the Colledge, without just 
cause allowed by the President, nor shall any stay out of the Colledge 
after nine of the clock at night, nor watch after eleven, nor have a 
light before four in the morning, except upon extraordinary occasions. 

12. Every undergraduate shall be called onely by his sur name 
unless he be the son of a nobleman, or a knights eldest son, or a fellow 
commoner. 

13. Every fellow commoner shall bring a peice of Silver plate to 
the Colledge to the value (at the least) of three pounds with his name 
engraven thereupon, which he may have the use of while he shall 
abide in the Colledge, and shall leave it to the propriety of the Col- 
ledge when he departs from it. 

14. Every Student that is an undergraduate shall be bound to con- 
tinue in the Colledge, excepting upon weighty occasions made known 
to the President and his Tutor and with theire consent and notwith- 
standing his discontinuance shall pay halfe the Tuition. 

15. Every discontinuer shall beare a share in Colledge detriments ; 
viz. 

16. He shall pay after five shillings a quarter for the removall of 
those many distractions and great burdens of labour, care and cost that 
heretofore have pressed the steward, and the great debts that hitherto 
sundry have run into, and unsutable pay, whereby the house hath been 
disappointed of sutable provision, occasioning inoffensive complaints. 
It is therefore provided. 

1. That before the admission of any Scholler, his Parents or freinds 
shall both lay down one quarters expences, and also give the colledge 
Steward security for the future, [5] and without this Ingagement no 
Scholler shall be admitted into the Colledge. 

2. That all such payments shall be discharged to the Steward of the 
Colledge either in the currant coine of the country, or wheat or malt, 
or in such provision as shall satisfie the steward for the time being, 
and supply the necessitie of the Colledge. 

3. That who soever is Indebted to the Colledge at the end of any 

27. 
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Quarter (besides his being liable to the course of the law for the 
recovering the debt) he shall have his stewards bill given in, and in 
case the bill be not paid within a moneth he not being suffered to run 
any farther into debt by expences, untill his whole debt be discharged. 
- The Students that now have studies in the Colledge shall pay 
for them the accustomed rent, but all that are hereafter admitted shall 
pay rent to the Colledge quarterly for theire chambers, and studies as 
they shall be valued by the President and fellows. likewise where as 
certaine summs of money have been set upon the students heads for 
the building of the gallery in the meeting house (for which the Col- 
ledge is Indebted) It is provided that each student that shall be 
admitted hereafter sball pay 3 shillings four pence for the use of the 
said gallery at theire admission which they shall be charged withall 
without any repaiment. 
8. [sic] It is also ordered that for the charges of his commencement 
each commoner shall pay three pounds. 


2ly: Lawes about holy duties Scholasticall exercises and helps of 
learneing. 


1. Seeing God is the giver of all wisedome, all and every Scholler 
besides private prayers (where in every one is bound to ask wisedome) 
shall be present morneing and evening at [6] publick prayers at the 
accustomed houres; viz: ordinarily at six of the clock in the morneing, 
from the tenth of March at Sun riseing and at five of the clock at night 
all the yeare long. 

2. It is appointed that part of the holy Scripture be read at morne- 
ing and evening prayer, to wit, some part of the old testament at 
morneing and some part of the new at evening prayer on this manner : 
Thatt all Students shall read the old Testament in some portion of it 
out of Hebrew into greek, and all shall turne the new Testament out 
of English into greeke, after which one of the Bachelors or Sophisters 
shall in his course Logically analyse that which is read, by which meanes 
both theire skill in logick, ‘and the Scriptures originall language may be 
Increased. 

3. All undergraduates shall publickly repeat sermons in the Hall in 
theire courses, as also Bachelors untill they have commonplaced that 
so with reverence and love they may retaine god and his truths in 
theire minds. Also the Students shall be commonly examined in the 
last day of the week at evening prayer, and give an account of theire 
profitting by the sermons the week past. 

4. A scholler shall not use the E nglish tongue in the Colledge with 
others schollers, unless he be called thereunto in publick exercise of 
— or the like. 

In the first yeare after admission for foure dayes of the week all 
Students shall be exercised in the Studies of the greek and Hebrew 
tongues, onely beginning logick in the morneing towards the latter end 
of the yeare: unless the Tutor shall see cause by reason of theire 
ripeness in the languages to read logick sooner. Also they shall spend 
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the second yeare in Logick with the exercise of the former Languages 
and the third yeare in the principles of Ethicks, and the fourth in 
[7] metaphisic ks and mathematics, still carrying on theire former 
studies of the week for Rethorick, oratory and Divinity. 

6. It is appointed that in the teacheing of all arts such authors be 
read as doe best agree with the Scripture truths, wherein the speciall 
care of the President and fellows shall be used and theire direction 
therein attended. 

7. All Students in the Colledge shall observe theire course in dispu- 
tation: Bachelors once a fortnight, and the undergraduates such as 
have read logick, twice a week, excepting two moneths for the com- 
mencers before and a fortnight after the commencement for all the 
Students. Likewise all unde rgraduates shall declaime once in two 
moneths the number of declaimers being so divided that in the space 
of two moneths all may constantly declaime, excepting onely the times 
afore mentioned. 

8. There shall be a Common place handled in Divinity once a fort- 
night, the President beginning and the Masters of Art and senior 
Bachelors following according to theire seniority: wherein the Presi- 
dent and fellows take care that heretick opinions and doctrines may be 
avoided and refuted, and such as are according to the analogie of faith 
be held forth and confirmed. 

9. To the Intent that the progress of learning amongst the Schollers 
of the Colledge be yearly made known unto and Incouraged by meet 
Judges: All Questionests shall sit in the Colledge Hall on the second 
and ‘third days of the third weeks next followeing the summer Solstice 
from nine of the clock till eleven in the foornoon and from one till 
three in the afternoon to be examined by any according to the law 
hereafter provided for such as are to commence B: chelors : also in case 
of eminent defect or notorious Insufficiency in any student by experi- 
ence found or known by the President and fellows they signifieing this 
to six [8] or seven of the overseers with theire consent the deserveing 
may be preferred according to theire merit, and the Insufficient placed 
with such as better further theire progress in learning. 

10. Every Scholler that upon proofe is able to read extempore the 
pentateuch of [or ?] the new testament into latine out of the originall 
tongues, and be skilled in logick, and competently principled in naturall 
and morall philosophie and the mathematicks, and also of honest life 
and conversation, and at any publick act hath the publick approbation 
of the overseers, and president of the Colledge, he may be Invested 
with the first degree: but ordinarily besides such approbation none 
shall expect it, untill they have been four whole yeares in the Col- 
ledge, or three yeares s and 10 moneths at the least, being blameless and 
attending upon and performeing in theire courses all publick exercises 
or otherwise If they be discontinuers approved as before, and in mat- 
ters of learning and manners qualified as continuers. 

11. What Bachelors soever shall present unto the President a 
written Synopsis or Compendium of logick, naturall philosophy morall 
philosophie, Arethmatick, Geometry, or Astronomy within a week of 
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the summer Solstice in his third yeare after his first degree, which 
Synopsis shall be kept in the Colledge Library and shall be read to 
defend his propositions, and be skilfull in the originall tongues as afore 
said, haveing stayed three yeers after his first degree, and therein 
thrice problemed, twice declaimed, and once made a commonplace, or 
else some answerable exercises to the studies that he is most conversant 
in, and remaineing of a blameless conversation, and the President of 
the Colledge, shall be capable of his second degree, viz; to be master 
of Arts. [9] 


Thirdly concerneing penall lawes, 


1. There shall be appointed a generall Monitor that shall observe 
them that are faileing, either by absence from prayers or sermons, or 
come tardy to the same, which shall bring weekly a ‘catalogue of the 
names of delinquents to the President which Monitor shall be allowed 
a stipend of three pounds per annum for this paines of his, which shall 
quarterly by equall division be set upon the heads of all the under- 
graduates whose names are in the Buttery. 

2. Each Student that shall absent himselfe from prayers (there 
being no Just reason given to and allowed by the President for such 
absence) shall for the first offence, being absent more then once or 
comeing tardy more then twice in a week space be punished a penny a 
time for once absent or twice tardy. 

3. If he offend again in the like kind within a fortnight, he shall be 
nonplusht so many daies as he hath been absent from the duties of 
Gods worship and comeing twice tardy to prayers, and being once 
absent from sermons, It shall be accounted of as twice absent from 
prayers. 

4. If this shall not work reformation in him or them, but within a 
fortnight he shall so offend againe, It is appointed that for the next 
offence any such delinquent or delinquents shall be publickly admonished 
before the Students of the Colledge, and the admonition with the time 
thereof noted by the Butler. If this shall not work reformation in him 
or them, but that within another fortnight he or they shall offend again 
in the like manner It is appointed that every such delinquent shall 
make publick confession of his offence a written forme prescribed by 
the President which shall also be recorded by the Butler. 

5. If any shall refuse to make such conf[ession] [torn] confession 
of his offence sha [10] [torn] profanely negligent within a moneths 
time, [the }]n he shall be suspended from his seniority, and the priviledge 
thereof at meales and for a weeks time or more according to the nature 
of his offence. 

6. If he shall continue in manifest obstinacy and contempt of au- 
thoritie, and of meanes of reformation, then It is appointed that by the 
notes of all or the major part; viz: of the President and fellowes 
such an one shall be expelled out of Colledge, which condition, shall be 
attended still in all the after lawes concerning expulsion. 

7. Each undergraduate that shall neglect to read sermons in his 
course shall be nonplusht two dayes and lose his commons one meale 
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for such neglect, and the dutie shall still lie upon him, and his con- 
tinued neglect thereof shall be punished according to the gradation of 
penalties in the former lawes. 

8. Also in case any student shall be negligent to repaire to lectures 
in the Colledge with the rest of his classis: It is appointed such negli- 
gent persons. be carefully observed by theire tutors, who shall send for 
any such students and admonish them before the rest of his classis. 

9. For the second offence his Tutor shall complaine to the President 
who shall publickly admonish him. & after such admonition and no 
reformation there upon, the President shall appoint him a publicke 
confession (as before) of his offence. 

After this If it manifestly appeare, he reforme not thereby the 
Pluralitie of the notes of the President and fellowes (due patience 
being used) he shall be expelled out of the Colledge. 

Every student that shall neglect the performing of any Scholasticall 
exercise in his course, shall [for] the first offence by the President or 
his Tutor [be] appointed to make Double exercise, or some scholas- 
ticall exercise, [besi]des the performance of that which was omitted. 

[If he sh Jall still refuse the exercise, then he shall [be suspende ]d 
from his seniority as above ; and If he were the lowest of his classis before 
for his [11] learnings sake he shall performe exercises with the rest of 
his classis, but be put below some of the n[ext] classis in sitting. 

3. If he continue negligent, then such neglect shall be punished with 
the loss of seniority in his classis such as he had before. 

4. If the former course prevaile not to work more paines and dili- 
gence in the party, It is further appointed that such wilfull neglect 
shall be punished with degradation from his classis, and the loss of a 
yeares time. 

5. If thereupon no reformation should follow, then after a moneths 
patience by the pluralitie of notes of the President and fellows such a 
shamelese non perficient shall be expelled out of the C@ledge. 

6. If any undergraduate shall depart out of the Hall at dinner or 
supper before thanks be given without just cause, or the leave of the 
senior fellow that shall be present in the Hall, he shall lose his com- 
mons so many meales, as he shall so offend: also they that needlesly 
frequent the Kitchen shall be non plusht by the President. 

7. If any Scholler shall abide out of the Colledge or be absent from 
his studies beyond the times before allowed, either spending his time in 
any house or place of the town, or goeing out of the town without the 
leave of the President or his Tutor, or haveing leave of the President 
or his Tutor, shall without cause stay longer then his appointed time ; 
he shall for such offences be nonplusht by the President and his Tutor, 
and tasked to make some scholasticall exercise by the appointment of 
the President. 

8. No undergraduate shall buy, sell, barter, or exchange books, 
apparrell or any thing of considerable value; but by the leave of the 
President or his Tutor, Guardian or Parent, or If he shall sell or 
pawne any thing to any scholler, the President shall make the bargaine 
and admoni{sh | [12] [the] student noe students shall be suffered to 
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have [a g]un in his or theire chambers or studies, or keepeing for theire 
use any where else in the town, or If they be found to have such by the 
President or Theire Tutors, then they shall be admonished by the 
President or theire Tutors to put it away: which If they shall refuse 
to doe, the President shall have power to take it quite away from 
them, and If they resist the President herein, they shall upon due 
proofe be expelled out of the Colledge by the advise of the Colledge 
overseers: the same penalty is appointed to any student that shall 
make resistance against or offer violence unto the President or fellows. 

10. If any Student shall weare long haire, or other wise offensive 
contrary to the former seventh law the President shall have power to 
reforme it, or as need shall require to make his address to any three or 
more of the overseers, who shall take order concerning it. 

11. It is appointed that every Student that shall by good evidence 
be convicted of any hainous and flagitious crime, As Robbery, Bur- 
glary, Speakeing blasphemous words, notorious profanations of the 
lords day, ordinances or word, uncleanness or such like, shall be ex- 
pelled Ipso facto, and in case that any be convicted of drunkeness, 
fighteing, raileing, sweareing, curseing, filthy speakeing, profaness, 
reveling, playeing at cards and dice, or such like, for the first offence 
If it be private, he shall be privately admonished by the President or 
his Tutor; and for the second offence If it be publick he shall be pub- 
lickly admonished by the President ; and for the third shall make pub- 
lick [con]fession of his offence at some publick [meeting ?] of the 
Students, and for the fourth [offence shall be n ]oted down for a prophane 
person. [13] having his commons sitting in the Hall uncovered, & 
if upon this he reform not & make not some expression of sorrow 
& repentance after a months triall & patience he shall be expelled out 
of the Colledge. 

12. It is provided that in such gross offences, as attaines to the lawes 
aforesaid are pgnishable with expulsion, It shall be in the liberty of 
the president & fellowes to inflict corporall punishment by the rod (as 
a degree anteceeding expulsion according to the condition of the 
offender, & nature of the offence. 

13. Concerning the penalties abovesaid It is provided that if any of 
the prescribed degrees of punishmét do work reformation, then whatso- 
ever degrees of punishment have been passed before, shall be made 
void in order to any further censure. 

14. It is required of every Colledg officer or Servant that he be 
faithfull in discharging the place, & trust committed to him, so as may 
tend to the welfare of the Colledge & of all the members thereof, & in 
case of unfaithfullness, negligence, or any other miscarriage in his place, 
he shall be accountable to, & punishable by the President & fellowes 
to the quality of y® offéce. 

All These Lawes upon publishing openly in the Colledg Hall shall 
be of force immediately. 

At a meeting of the overseers y* 30 day of y* 3° month For as 
much as the overseers have been certified that there hath been uncom- 
fortable defects in the diet of the students as also in their lodging: 
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It is ordered that the Corporation speedily inquire into the causes 

14] thereof, & take order w™ the Steward & Treasurer or any other 
Colledg Officer, whom may concern for the just redress of the same, 
& the Overseers do promise their best assistance for the effecting of it, 
w™ may be needfull. 

Another penall Law is exacted by the generall Court held at Bos- 
ton; y° 17 of y* 8 month 1656 & published in the audience of the 
Students in y°® Colledge. 

It is hereby ordered that the President & fellowes of Harvard 
Colledge, for the time being, or that the major part of them are im- 
powred to punish all misdemeenours of the youth in their Society 
either by fine or whipping openly in the Hall as the nature of the 
offence requires not exceeding 10 shillings or 8 stripes for one offéce 
& this law to continue in force untill the Court or Overseers of the 
Colledge provide some other orders for 

Such offences. 

ADMITTATUR JONATHAN 
MITcHELLUs in collegiii Harvardinti 
22. 8. 1683. Jn? Rocers. P'ses. 

SAMUEL ANDREW. 


MARCH MEETING, 1876. 


A stated monthly meeting was held on Thursday, the 8th 
instant, at eleven o’clock A.M.; the President in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the records of the preceding 
meeting, which were approved. 

The Librarian read his monthly list of donors to the 
Library. 

The President congratulated the Society that there were 
no deaths of either Foreign or Resident Members to report 
at this meeting. He spoke of the coming celebration by the 
city on the 17th instant, and also of the vote of the Council 
that a special meeting of the Society be held at his house 
on the evening of the 16th instant, when communications 
would be expected from Dr. Ellis and other members on 
appropriate themes. 

He then presented as from Count Circourt, an Honorary 
Member, three volumes, entitled * Histoire de l’ Action 
Commune de la France et de l’Amérique pour l’Indépendance 
des Ktats-Unis, par George Bancroft, . . . traduit et annoté 
par le Comte Adolphe de Circourt,” &¢. One of these vol- 
umes contained the ** Conclusions Historiques du Traducteur,” 
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and another a large mass of inedited documents, most inter- 
esting to the student of history at this time. 

He also read a letter from the Librarian of the Institute of 
France, acknowledging the receipt of some of this Society's 
publications, and giving a list of what volumes were still 
wanting to fill the gaps in their collection ; on which it was 


Voted, To supply all the deficiencies named, so far as the 
Society is able to do so. 


He also laid before the Society a paper from the “ Congrés 
International des Américanistes,” announcing a second session 
of that body at Luxembourg, from the 10th to the 13th of 
September, 1877, to which invitations were extended to his- 
torical scholars in America. 

He also presented, as from Mr. John A. Lowell, the en- 
graver, a number of engraved cards prepared in reference to 
the celebration at Lexington last April, for which a suitable 
acknowledgment was ordered. 

The President said that since the last meeting he had, in 
company with the Recording Secretary, visited the ladies who 
own the portrait of Sir William Phipps, mentioned by Mr. 
Parkman at the last meeting, and had seen the picture, which 
is in a very dilapidated condition. He thought that if it was 
a genuine portrait of Sir William Phipps, and the only one 
known, it was very desirable that it should be secured and 
preserved. He now exhibited from his family papers a printed 
invitation to attend the funeral of Governor Phipps, who died 
in London, addressed to Major-General Winthrop, which read 
as follows: ** You are desired to Accompany the Corps of 
Sir William Phipps, Knight, from Salter’s-Hall, in Swithins- 
Lane, to the Parish-Church of St. Mary Woolworth, in Lum- 
bard-Street ; On Thursday, the 21st of February, 1694-5. At 
Five of the Clock in the Afternoon precisely. And bring this 
Ticket with you.” 

Mr. DEANE said he had heard within a few days that Mr. 
Francis B. Hayes, of this city, had a portrait which he claimed 
to be that of Sir William Phipps. Mr. Hayes had so informed 
Mr. Parkman. 

The President asked permission, in behalf of the Peabody 
Museum at Cambridge, to use the engraved plate of the 
portrait of its founder; and leave was granted. 

The President exhibited a quarto volume, entitled ‘* Musée 
des Archives Nationales, documents originaux de l’histoire de 
France, exposés dans |’ Hétel Soubise,”’ &c., Paris, 1872 ; com- 
prising a mass of interesting letters from an early period, 
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with fac-similes of signatures and parts of letters. He called 
attention to a passage in a letter of Lafayette, in the volume, 
written from the camp at White Marsh, to the Comte de 
Broglie, 23 Oct., 1777, which, he thought, with all our senti- 
ments of respect and admiration for the writer, could hardly 
be read at the present day without a smile. In this letter 
Lafayette speaks of matters going on badly and corruptly in 
America ; but he adds, * Finally, in all these accusations and 
charges I hope that General Washington is always excepted, 
my friend, my intimate friend, as I like to choose them, and 
I dare to say that giving him this title is praising him.” 

Dr. RoBBINs submitted an estimate for printing in fac-simile 
Washington’s Newburgh address, which will soon be issued. 

Professor William Everett was elected a Resident Member. 

A new serial of Proceedings, No. II., from September, 
1875, to January, 1876, inclusive, was announced by the Re- 
cording Secretary. 

The President communicated from Colonel J. L. Chester 
the following account of the family of Major André: — 


Some Particulars respecting the Family of Major John André ; 


By JosepH LemMuet CHESTER 


Corresponding Member of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


The personal history and antecedents of Major John André, the dis- 
tinguished British spy, have hitherto baffled the researches of all his 
biographers ; and, to this day, not even so little as the Christian name of 
his father has ever been mentioned in history. This is the more remark- 
able because, during the last few years, earnest efforts have been made 
in England, espec is ally through the medium of the popular serial, “ Notes 
and Queries,” to elicit particulars concerning his family. ‘These efforts 
have proved entirely fruitless, although there is every reason to be- 
lieve that a number of persons quite closely related to him are still 
living in London, and in other parts of England. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the personal history of a man who 
chose, from whatever motives, to take upon himself the odious character 
of a spy, and who suffered the ignominious death of one, might not be 
regarded as of any great consequence; and his memory might well 
be suffered to die out in the lapse of time. But the case of Major 
André assumed unusual importance, and, as the result of much false 
sentiment, and almost endless misrepresentation, he came to be re- 
garded, not as the cool, deliberate, unblushing spy which he assuredly 
was, but as an innocent martyr, in the estimation of the whole Brit- 
ish nation, and, to some extent, of the world. He occupies, therefore, 
a certain position in history, and time may not have been altogether 
misspent in tracing, so far as possible, his origin. 
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From a careful examination of various records in London and else- 
where, the following results have been obtained : — 

The earliest known ancestor of Major André was one James André, 
who resided in the city of Nismes, in Languedoc, France; and who 
died in the latter part of the seventeenth century, or early in the 
eighteenth, leaving two sons and two daughters; viz., David, John, 
Catherine, and Isabella. It is from the will of the son David that 
most of the earlier portions of the pedigree of the family are derived. 
It is undated, but from internal evidence, and from certain documents 
attached to it, it is evident that it was written in 1732 or 1733. It 
has a codicil, dated 81 January, 1737-8 ; and it was proved, for some 
reason, in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, at London, 30 Sept., 
1738. It was made at Genoa, in Italy, where, according to a certifi- 
cate attached to it, he died 8 March, 1737-8. He described himself 
as “ David André, son of James, deceased, a native of Nismes, in Lan- 
guedoc.” He was unmarried, and was evidently a merchant, his 
partner in trade being one Paul Sabonadiére. He lived at Genoa, in 
a house “in the country of Locoli, near to the church of St. Mary 
Magdalen.” He clearly possessed considerable wealth, and bequeathed 
the most of it to his own family. His sisters, Catherine and Isabella, 
were then living, both unmarried; and his brother John also, with 
numerous children and grandchildren. 

This John André, son of James, of Nismes, married Louisa Vazeille, 
who appears to have been already dead; and her husband died before 
27 March, 1756. Their children were as follows :— 


1. James, who was still living in 1756, with a son John, then not 
25 years of age. 

2. John-Lewis, who was living at Nismes in 1737-8, and was still 
living in 1756. 

8. William, of whom hereafter. 

4. John, who was named as universal heir to one-third of his uncle 
David's estate. His will, as a native of Nismes, sometime a merchant 
at Genoa, but residing for several years at Geneva, in Switzerland, 
was dated at Geneva, 27 March, 1756, and proved there 26 May, 
1764, a few days after his death. 

5. Jerome-David, of Nismes, who died before 1737-8, leaving a 
wife, Mary, who was still living in 1756, with apparently a daughter, 
Louisa-David, married to Solomon Bourquet. 

6. Catherine, who married Peter Planchut, of Nismes, and died 
before 1737-8. He was still living in 1756, with a son, James 
Planchut, and a daughter, Louisa, wife of Francis Lapierre. 

7. Lueretia, wife of John Privat. They were both still living in 
1756, with children, — David, John, Anthony, James, and Isabella, 
wife of Jacob Meynadier; who were all born before 1737-8, and 
then minors. 

William André, above named, third son of John André (and Louisa 
Vazeille), son of James, of Nismes, was the universal heir to two-thirds 
of his uncle David’s estate, and one of his executors. He died at 
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Geneva, and letters of administration to his estate were granted, 8 Feb., 
1747-8. His wife was Mary Privat, who survived him, and also died 
at Geneva; her will being proved there, 3 Nov., 1767. 

Their children were as follows : — 


1. Anthony, of whom hereafter. 
2. David, who came to England, and was naturalized, by Act of 
Parliament, in 1748. He became an Italian merchant in Leadenhall 
Street, London, and was afterwards of New Broad Street, where he 
died, 20 Dec., 1791. He was buried in the family vault in St. 
Augustine’s church-yard, Hackney, near London, and his age was 
given on his monument as seventy. He married, in London, 8 
Sept., 1751, Mary-Jane, daughter of Andrew Girardot, of New Broad 
Street, merchant. She died, 23 Oct., 1786, aged fifty-nine, and was 
also buried at Hackney. Their only son, David, died unmarried, 
14 Dec., 1819, in his sixty-eighth year, and was buried in the family 
vault. 

3. John, who was living at the date of his great-uncle David’s will, 
but evidently died before 1756. 

4. James, who was born before 1737-8, and was still living in 
1793. 

5. John-Lewis, who was named in his great-uncle David's will. He 
also came to England, and was a merchant in London. He died 24 
March, 1811, aged eighty-one, and was buried at Hackney. He married, 
in London, 11 Dee., 1768, Mary Drury, who died 28 July, 1825, aged 
seventy-five, and was buried with her husband. Their eldest son, John- 
Lewis, was baptized in London, 1 Jan., 1772 ; and became a merchant 
in Camomile Street. He died in Upper Berkeley Street, Portman 
Square; and his will was proved 10 Jan., 1849, by his second wife and 
relict, Charlotte, by whom he had no issue. By his first wife, Mary, 
he had issue, John-Lewis, Anthony-Alexander, Alice-Sarah, Charlotte- 
Hannah, Anne-Margaret, Alexandrina-Amelia, and Clara-Matilda; all 
of whom were living at the date of his will, 12 Oct., 1846. The only 
other son of the above-named John-Lewis André and Mary Drury 
was James-Peter, who was baptized in London, 28 July, 1774. He 
was also a merchant in Camomile Street as early as 1819, and con- 
tinued there until his death. His will was proved 14 Feb., 1850. 
By his wife Mary-Anne, who survived him, he had three children ; 
viz., Mary-Louisa, who married Richard Grellier, Esq. ; William, who 
was one of his father’s executors; and James-Peter, also one of his 
father’s executors ; and who, by his wife, Sarah, who died 24 April, 
1838, aged twenty-eight, and was buried at Hackney, had a son, James- 
Lewis, and a daughter, Sarah-Catherine. The former was living in 
1839, and the latter died in 1841. 

6. William, who was born before 1737-8, and was living in 1792. 

7. Mary, who was born before 1737-8, and married before 5 July, 
1753, Francis de la Rive, who appears to have been a merchant at 
Leghorn, but died at Genoa before 3 Dec., 1767. She died at Geneva, 
and her son, Peter de la Rive, administered to her estate, 2 July, 
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1773. She left also two daughters, Louise-Isabelle, and Jane, wife of 
Louis-Frederick Lombard. 

8. Louise, who was born before 1737-8, and married, before 5 July, 
1753, Rev. Daniel de Rochemont, “a citizen of Geneva, and a faithful 
minister of the Holy Gospel.” She survived him, and her will was 
proved at Geneva, 11 Jan., 1793. 

9. Jane, who was born before 1737-8, and married, before 5 July, 
1753, John-Louis Lamande. They both died before 1792, leaving 
issue a son, David Lamande, with a wife née Lasserre. 

10. Isabella, who was born before 1737-8, and married, before 
5 July, 1753, Louis Neckar, of Germany. She died before 3 Dec., 
1767. Her daughter, Mary, was living 27 April, 1792, wife of Horace- 
Benedict Rilliet, with a daughter, Louise-Sophie Rilliet. 

Returning to Anthony André, eldest son of William André (by 
Mary Privat), third son of John André (by Louisa Vazeille), son of 
James André, of Nismes: he was living at the date of his great-uncle 
David’s will, proved his uncle John André’s will, in London, 5 Dee., 
1764, and was his universal heir; and proved his mother’s will, in 
London, 3 Dec. 1767. He came to England with his brother David, 
and was naturalized with him, by Act of Parliament, in 1748. He 
was also a merchant in London, and resided during the latter part of 
his life at Clapton, in the parish of Hackney. He died at Clapton, 
14 April, 1769, aged fifty-two; and was buried the 20th, in the 
family vault in St. Augustine’s church-yard. In his will, dated 29 
March, 1766, with a codicil 16 Dec., 1767, and proved 26 April, 1769, 
he mentioned his brothers David and John-Lewis André, and his 
nephew Peter de la Rive. He directed that £25,000 should be placed 
in the public funds, to be divided equally among his five children as 
they attained their respective majorities ; and bequeathed to his wife 
all the residue of his estate, including the life-rents on the heads of his 
children in both London and Paris. His wife was Marie-Louise, 
daughter of Paul Girardot, of Paris, to whose estate she administered 
30 June, 1756, being then married to Mr. André. She survived her 
husband nearly forty-four years, and died at the city of Bath, 22 Feb., 
1813,—said to have been in her ninety-second year. As the mother 
of the unfortunate Major André, it would be pleasant to learn some- 
thing more concerning her, and this is not quite impossible. In her 
will, dated 15 Feb., 1806, she mentions several of the members of the 
André family, already enumerated; and the following bequests to her 
three daughters are both interesting and affecting. To one, she leaves 
“the little portrait of her dear brother, in the gold box, which was done 
at Geneva; ” to another, “ the little picture of a boar, done by my dear 
Jack ;” and to the third, “ the portrait of my dear Jack, done by him- 
self.” 

The five children of Anthony André and Marie-Louise Girardot 
were as follows : — 


1. John, of whom hereafter. 
2. William Lewis, who was baptized in the parish of St. Martin- 
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Outwich, London, 25 Nov., 1760. It was the discovery of his baptism 
that furnished the clew by which all the other results have been ob- 
tained, as it gave the undoubted parentage of Major André. He is 
said to have been in America with his brother, and was certainly a 
captain in the 26th Foot when he was created a Baronet, 24 March, 
1781. No one has ever dreamed of supposing that this honor was 
conferred upon him on account of any services he had rendered, for he 
is never mentioned in military histories, and he had not yet attained 
the age of twenty-one. It was done in hot haste by the Government, 
both in order to mark the public sense of the fate which had befallen 
his brother, and as a sort of sop to the sentimentalism which had 
already begun to surround his case. He died at Bath, unmarried, and 
the title became extinct. His will, dated 11 Aug., 1801, was proved 
9 Dec., 1802. He left all his possessions to his mother and three 
sisters. 

3. Mary-Hannah. She died at Bath, unmarried, 3 March, 1845, as 
was said, at the age of ninety-three. She was the eldest daughter, but 
outlived all her brothers and sisters. ‘The three sisters had lived for 
many years at No. 23 Circus, in the city of Bath, where they, and 
their mother and brother, were all buried. She bequeathed a consid- 
erable estate chiefly among her cousins already named, and their 
descendants. 

4. Ann-Marguerite. Miss Seward’s “tuneful Anna.” She died, 
aged about eighty, unmarried, at Bath; and her two sisters admin- 
istered to her estate 30 Aug., 1830, when her personalty was sworn 
under £35,000. 

5. Louisa-Catherine. Youngest child. She died, unmarried, at 
Bath, 25 Dec., 1835; aged eighty-one. 

It is, therefore, but little more than thirty years since the last sur- 
viving member of Major André’s family died ; and, as her kindred were 
then numerous, there can be little doubt that many of them, or their 
children, are still living. 

Major John André, it will be seen, was the eldest son of Anthony 
André, by Marie-Louise Girardot, his wife, and a direct descendant of 
the first named James André, of Nismes. Precisely when or where 
he was born has not yet been ascertained. He is usually said to have 
been born in London, in the year 1751; but every reasonable register 
has been searched for his baptism in vain. It is quite possible, per- 
haps probable, that his birth and baptism took place at Paris, about 
the year named. He is also said to have been educated at Geneva, 
and to have passed a short period in a merchant’s house in London. 
At all events, he purchased a second lieutenant’s commission in the 
army before he could have been twenty-one years of age, and was 
gazetted in that capacity, 2 April, 1771. He subse _quently became 
a captain of the 26th Foot, and adjutant-general, with the rank of 
major. The rest of his career is matter of history. He was tried as 
a spy, convicted as a spy, and hung as a spy, at Tappan, New York, 
2 Oct., 1780. 

That he was a young man of considerable ability, of a versatile sort, 
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there is no doubt; but that he was any thing more there is not the 
slightest evidence.* He was probably neither much better, nor much 
worse, than the average young men of his day, who bought com- 
missions in the British army. If he had fallen in battle, it is doubt- 
ful if his name would ever again have been heard, after the usual casu- 
alty report of his regiment. And it is very doubtful if the British 
Government, or the British nation, would ever have interested them- 
selves overmuch in his fate, if it had not been for the sentimental 
glamour which the poetess, Miss Seward, whose personal affections 
appear to have been somewhat stronger than her judgment, contrived 
to cast around him and his history, the effect of which has continued 
more or less active to this day. 

It is only necessary to add that his remains, having em disinterred 
by the permission of the American authorities, were finally deposited 
in Westminster Abbey, on the 28th of November, 1821. A tablet was 
erected near the spot, on which a group of figures was carved, repre- 
senting Washington as receiving a letter from him as he is being led 
to execution. It is a sufficient comment upon what has already ‘been 
said of the feeling in England concerning him, that the head of Wash- 
ington has no less than three times, at different intervals, disappeared 
from the tablet; and even now only appears uneasily attached to 
the shoulders, as if purposely to tempt some other cowardly vandal. 


Mr. DEANE read the following letter : — 


Campriveek, March 7, 1876. 

My pear Mr. Deane, —A college lecture will prevent me, much 
to my regret, from being present at the next meeting of the Historical 
Society. 

I was much interested in the published account of Dr. Green’s com- 
munication at the last meeting concerning an early copy of the Laws 
of Harvard College. 

I send you, herewith, a copy of the Rules, Statutes, and Ordinances 
of the College, of somewhat later date, 1686; which may be worth 
comparing with the earlier manuscript. 

This is of interest, as you will notice, from having pasted into it the 
Admittatur of President Leverett, signed by President Urian Oakes. 

Toward the end of the little book is a curious admonition of one 
Ballantine for the sin of excessive drinking. A certain John Ballan- 
tine graduated in 1694. If this be the person admonished, the ad- 
monition would probably have been administered by Increase Mather. 
By a comparison of the citation from the Statutes in the admonition, 
with the similar passage on page 3, it would seem that both were writ- 
ten by the same person. 


* He has been fulsomely represented as an excellent painter and musician ; 
but, if so, it is strange that none of his works have reached posterity ; and also 
asa poet of rare power, but his only poem of which any one has ever heard, 
the “ Cow-Chase,” is simply unmitigated rubbish. 
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This little manuscript came, so far as I can ascertain, from the 
papers of old Professor Wigglesworth. 

Should the Society wish to print it or any part of it, I shall be 
pleased to leave it in your hands so long as it may be needed for this 
purpose. 

I am sincerely yours, 


C. E. Norton. 


Cuartes Deane, Esq., Recording Secretary. 


Mr. DEANE proceeded : — 


This little manuscript seems to be a memorandum book 
of Tutor John Leverett, afterwards President, whose admit- 
tatur to Harvard College is pasted inside of the second leaf.* 
A number of matters relating to the College are entered in the 
book, all in his well-known hand. 

On the first three pages he has entered the code of laws for 
the government of the College, established by the President 
and Council of New England in the brief presidency of Joseph 
Dudley, in the year 1686. The unhappy condition of the 
College, for a number of years after the dissolution of the 
colony charter in 1684, is thus referred to by Mr. Quincy in 
the first volume of his “ History of the College,” at pages 
57, 58:— 


“ During the period which elapsed between the dissolution of the old 
charter of the colony in 1684, and the arrival of the new charter in 1692, 
the College partook of the embarrassments of the colony. The public 
records of the latter, for several years, are lost; and those of the for- 
mer are extremely deficient. It appears, however, from such of them 
as remain, that Joseph Dudley, who held, between May and December, 
in the year 1686, the commission of President of the colony; and 
William Stoughton, who held, during the same time, that of Deputy 
President, availed themselves of their transitory power to place the 
College on a basis adapted to the uncertainty which hung over its 
destinies in common with those of the colony. On the 23d of July, in 
that year, they, with their Council, met at Cambridge, and appointed 
Increase Mather Rector, and John Leverett and Thomas [ William ] 
Brattle Tutors ; enjoining upon the Rector to make his ‘ usual visita- 
tions,’ and vesting in the two last ‘the government’ of the College.” 


The manuscript College-Book, No. IV., begins with the 
meeting at Cambridge, 23d July, 1686; and the following is 


* Augusti 23°, 1676. Admittatur Johannes Leverettus in Collegium Harvard- 
inum, per me Urianum Oakes, Presidem. 
Daniel Gookin 
Sociis. 
Ammi Ruhamah Corlett, 
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a copy of the record of that meeting, in the handwriting of 
Leverett : — 


Harvarp CoLLepDGeE. 


JosepH Duptey, Esq., Pres* At a meeting of the Hon- 
W* STOUGHTON, Esq., D. Pres ourable President and Coun- 
Mas. JN° PincHon cil, at Cambridge, July 23°, 
Present (Mas. Pet. BULKLEY Anno Dom! 1686 
Cart. WAITE WINTHORPE + Esq ae a aaneee 1 d 
BARTHOLOMEW GIDNEY 5 WES CRARRORY AGTO 
In® Usuer upon and declared, 
That the Rev’ M" In- 
crease Mather be desired to accept the Rectorship of the Colledge and 
; Sees I I g 
make his usual Visitations. 
That M* Jn°® Leverett and M* W™ Brattle be the Tuto™, and 
enter upon the Government of the Colledge, and manage the publick 
Se 5 5 I 
reading in the hall. 
3. That Charlestown ferry and M" Penoyer’s Legacy, i.e. one moiety 
of it, as it falleth, be settled upon the s* Tuto” as their Sallary. 
4. That their Pupills each of them pay to their Respective Tuto™ 
ten Shillings p Quarter for their Tuition. 
That Andrew Boardman, the Cooke of the Colledge, do hence- 
forward manage the office of Steward in the manner as of late. 


This ** Dudley Code” of laws (if I may thus designate it), 
bears the same date as the meeting at Cambridge ; namely, 
** 10° calend. Sextil. Anno Domini, 1686;” and it may be 
added that the code is entered in College-Book, No. 1V., at 
pages 13 and 14, in Leverett’s hand. 

This Code, largely compiled from the previous one in 
Quincy, I. 577-579, has never been printed, and I have never 
seen any reference in print to the existence of such a code. 
The Laws in Mather’s * Magnalia,” Book IV. pp. 182-134 
(probably those that were in force when that work was com- 
pleted in 1698), though similar to the greater part of these, 
contain more regulations. The preamble also has been 
changed, and the old title of President restored, in the 
Mather copy. The preamble or heading of this Dudley 
Code may be rendered thus: * The rules, orders, and statutes, 
approved and constituted by the Honorable President and 
Council of the Territory and Dominion of our Lord the King, 
in New England, to which scholars admitted, and to be ad- 
mitted, into Harvard College, are to be obedient, for the pro- 
motion of good letters and manners, during the pleasure 
of his most serene royal Majesty, or until it is otherwise 
ordered.” 

This memorandum book contains next, on page 4, a minute 
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of an admonition of one E. G., 23 April, 1688: and a minute 
that on 12th September, of the same year, S. M. and D. D. 
publicly confessed their fault in violating the statutes, and 
promised future obedience. The triennial shows that the 
only E. G. who could have been censured in 1688 was 
Edmund Goffe, of the class of 1690. S. M. may be either 
Samuel Moody, of the class of 1689, or Samuel Mather, or 
Samuel Mansfield, or Stephen Mix of 1690. As D.D. is 
joined in the offence (the * nefarious”’ one of using the ver- 
nacular in their conversation within the college precincts, the 
statute forbidding which, by the way, is not in the Mather 
copy of the Laws), and as the only D.D. in College at this 
time was Daniel Dennison, of the class of 1690, probably one 
of the S. M.’s of that class is the person referred to. 

Next follow the forms of presenting and admitting candi- 
dates for degrees, — the same as those in use in President 
Dunster’s time, as given by Quincy, I. 580, except that the 
“Placetne”’ is added in the margin. President Leverett 
notes that he took these forms from the archives of the Col- 
lege, 1 July, 1690. 

On the next page is an extract from the Statutes of the 
University of Oxford, the section ‘ on the respect to be paid 
by Junior Students to their Seniors;’’* and then, after a 
break of several blank leaves, we have three minutes con- 
cerning the monitorship. Lord (Joseph, of the class of 
1691) is appointed monitor on “ quarter-day, 17 October,” 
and is continued in the office on the next quarter-day, 17 
January, 1690-91. On the April quarter-day, 1691, he ren- 
ders up the monitor’s office and bill, which are committed to 
White (Ebenezer, of the class of 1692). 

The book closes with a minute of a public admonition in- 
flicted on one Ballantine (John, of class of 1694), for excessive 
drinking. No date is given. As Increase Mather, the Pres- 
ident, did not reside at the College (he did not return from 
England till May, 1692, after an absence of four years) ; 
and, as- the language of this admonition could hardly have 
come from his lips or pen, it is probable, I think, that we have 
here the precise words used by Leverett as Senior Fellow, in 
administering it; and it may have been written out by him 
here in anticipation of this duty. But few records of cor- 
poration meetings exist during .these years, and these notes of 
college punishment may be worth preserving. These public 


* Every thing thus far described in this little book is in Latin. What follows 
is in English. 
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admonitions were administered after morning prayers, before 
all the students. The following is the language of the ad- 
monition administered to Ballantine: — 


The pspect you have before you is a sufficient explication of this 
your unusuall bei sing called toge ther ; ; nor should we have any occ asion, 
if it were no more necess: ary for w‘ we have to say to him w? is y° 
single and sorrowfull object of all our eyes, then it is for your infor- 
mation, to tell you that this person stands before us convict of the sin 
of excessive drinking, w is a violation both of y* Divine laws and the 
Statutes of this house. 

We have amongst those R’s and Statutes, by which we are to gov- 
ern you, and by which you are to be governed, such an One as this: 
[statute 11 is here recited }. 

The crime which we thus publickly animadvert upon is one of those 
atrociora deliéta, which might and would have been more severely re- 
flected upon then now it is, if an early sense in the Criminall, had not 
moved Compassion to temper justice w™ an allowable alloy. It is one of 
those ill things against w“ there ought not, nor ever must there be any 
Expectation in any one of a graduall peeedure. It is as hath been said a 
breach made upon the Laws of god, and the Rules of this house. It falls 
therefore win the Compass of the late-recited Statute, which Statute 
also helps us with an hint of the manner of punishment we may pceed 
in. Conformably end to it we have Censured this delinquent to be 
thus publickly admonished, and to make as publick a Confession of 
Fault. 

Wherfore, you Ballantine, we are now to admonish you; and wish 
to Almighty God thy [sic] you may rec’ our Admonitions with En- 
deavours like to our designs, w™ are that they may be for your good: 
for we have no other designs as you [sic] nor desires, then that you 
may so see the no pfit of that thing wherof we trust y" are now so 
ashamed, as never to repeat it, or any other so unpfitable, so ill a 
thing. 

We therefore do now w™ such desires and designs admonish you; 
and we are to admonish you of two things chiefly, 1. of the evil nat- 
ure of yo Crime, and 2. of the way wherby you may be freed both 
from y® guilt and scandal of it. 

1. We are to admonish you of the Evil nature of your fault. You 
and every body else know, that y" is no fault, but is the transgression 
of som Law. And it is as knowable that the purer any laws are the 
fouler is y* fault w™ is a transgression of jy: 


The Dudley Code here follows : 


Regule Ordinationes et statuta approbata et constituta p Honorabilem 
Presidem et concilium Territorii et Dominii D. Regis in Nov- 
Anglia quibus Scholares et admissi et admittendi in Collegium 
Harvardini ad bonas Literas et mores promovendum, subjiciendi 
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sunt, dum Serenissime Regie majestati ita visum fuerit, aut aliter 

mandatum. 

Dat. ex Aula Coll! Harv! 

10° Calend. Sextil. Anno Domini 1686. 

Annoq® Regni R! Jacobi Secundi Secundo. 

(1.) Cuicunque fuerit peritia legendi Ciceronem, aut quemvis alium 
ejusmodi classicum authorem ex tempore, et congrué loquendi ac scri- 
bendi Latiné facultas, oratione tam solut& quam ligat&, suo, ut aiunt, 
marte, et ad unguem inflectendi Graecorum nominum, verborumque 
paradigmata; hic admissionem in collegium jure potest expectare. 
Quicunque vero destitutus fuerit hic peritid, admissionem sibi neuti- 
quam vindicet. 

(2.) Quicunque in collegium admittuntur, iidem etiam contubernio 
excipiendi sunt; et unusquisque scholarium ceconomo tres libras, cum 
hospitio accipitur, numerabit ; eidemque ad finem cujusque trimestris 
quod debitum erit, solvet: nec licet ulli academico, nondum gradu 
ornato, convictum extra collegium querere, nisi venié impetrati a Rec- 
tore aut suo Tutore. Si quis a. hanc Rectoris aut Tutoris indulgentiam 
obtinebit, consuetudinem usitatam fideliter observabit ; sin autem ali- 
quis 4 collegio descedendo privatam institutionem quesierit, copia vel 
a Rectore, vel & Tutoribus illi non fact&, nullo privilegio academico 
potietur. 

(3.) Dum hic egerint, tempus studiosé redimunto, privilegio tam 
communes omnium scholarium horas, quam suis preelectionibus desti- 
natas, observando. 

(4.) Unusquisque scholarium exercitia omnia scholastica et religiosa, 
tam publica quam privata sibi propria, prestabit. Adhuc in statu 
pupillari degentes, sexies quotannis rostra oratoria ascendent. Una- 
quaque septimana bis disputationibus publicis sophistz interesse debent : 
Cum baccalaurei tum sophiste analysin in aliquam S. literarum partem 
instituent. Baccalaurei singulis semestribus publicé questiones philo- 
sophicas sub Rectoris moderamine discutient: absente verd Rectore, 
duo seniores Tutores moderatoris partes alternatim agent. 

(5.) Ne quis, sub quovis pratextu, hominum, quorum perditi ac 
discincti sunt mores, consuetudine utitor. 

(6.) Nemo in statu pupillari degens, nisi concessé prits & Tutore, 
veniad, ex oppido exeat: nec quisquam, cujuscunque gradis aut ordi- 
nis fuerit, tabernas aut diversoria, ad comessandum, aut bibendum, 
accedat, nisi ad parentes, curatores, nutricios, aut hujusmodi accersitus 
fuerit. 

(7.) Nullus scholaris, quicquam q* Lex denarios valeat nullo paren- 
tum, curatorum, aut Tutorum approbante emito, vendito, aut commu- 
tato. Qui autem secis fecerit, & Rectore aut Tutore, pro delicti 
ratione, multabitur. 

(8.) Scholares inter Se vénacula lingué intra Collegii limites nullo 
pretextu utitor, nisi ad Orationem aut aliud aliquid exercitium publicum 
anglicé habendtt evocati fuerint. 

(9.) Siquis scholarium & precibus aut prelectionibus abfuerit, nisi ne- 
cessitate coactus, aut Tutoris nactus veniam ; admonitioni, aut aliusmo- 
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di, pro Rectoris aut tutoris prudentia, poene, si plus quam semel in 
hebdomade peccaverit, erit obnoxius. 

(10.) Nullus scholaris quavis de caus& (nisi premonstrat&i et appro- 
bata Rectori aut Tutori suo) a studiis statisve exercitiis abesto: ex- 
cepté semi-hor& jentaculo, prandio vero sesqui-hord, concess& ; nec-non 
ceene usque ad horam nonam. 

(11.) Siquis scholarium ullam Dei, aut hujus collegii legem, sive 
animo perverso, seu ex supina negligentia violarit, postquam fuerit bis 
admonitus, gravioribus, pro Rectoris aut Tutoris prudentia, pcenis 
coéreceatur. In atrocioribus autem delictis, ut aded gradatim proceda- 
tur, nemo expectet. 

(12.) Quicunque scholaris, probatione habité, poterit sacras utri- 
usque instrumenti Scripturas de textu originali Latiné interpretari, et 
logic? resolvere; fueritque naturalis et moralis philosophiz principiis 
imbutus ; vitaque et moribus inculpatus; et publicis quibusvis comitiis 
ab inspectoribus et Rectore collegii approbatus, primo suo gradu 
possit ornari. 

(13.) Quicunque scholaris locum habuit communem, scriptamque 
synopsin vel compendium logicw, naturalis aut moralis philosophiz, 
arithmetice, geometriz, aut astronomiz, exhibuerit, fueritque ad theses 
suas defendendas paratus; nec-non originalium, ut supra dictum, est 
linguarum peritus; quem etiamnum morum integritas ac studiorum 
diligentia cohonestaverint, publicis quibusvis comitiis probatione facta, 
secundi gradis, magisterii nimirum, capax erit. 

(14.) Unusquisque scholaris harum ordinationam exemplar, 4 Rec- 


tore et aliquo Tutorum subscriptum, sibi comparabit, priusquam in 
collegium admittetur. 

(15.) Denique Quicumque admissi sunt in collegium dictis Ordina- 
tionibus subjectionem suam subscribendo significabunt. 





REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


SPECIAL MEETING, MARCH, 1876. 


An adjourned meeting of the Society, by invitation of the 
President, was held at his house, No. 90 Marlboro’ Street, on 
the evening of the 16th instant. The attendance was large, 
and included his Honor Mayor Cobb, Alderman Clark, and 
some other invited guests. The President took the chair 
at about eight o’clock, and said, — 


I need not assure you, gentlemen, how glad I am to wel- 
come you all once more under my own roof. Ourold Society, 
as every one knows, has not been unobservant of any of those 
great historical events which succeeded each other so closely 
and so marvellously a century ago. As the dates of those 
events have come round, we have felt bound to put into shape, 
upon our records, such materials as our archives might con- 
tain, or as the researches of our members might supply, for a 
just and worthy illustration of the great deeds of our fathers. 

We meet for this purpose to-night, on the eve of a most 
interesting and most memorable anniversary. It is not too 
much to say, that, from the day when our city had * a local 
habitation and a name” to the present hour, there has been 
no event in its history of greater magnitude and moment than 
that which is to be publicly celebrated — for the first time, I 
believe — to-morrow. The 17th of March, 1776, might well 
stand second only to the 17th of September, 1630, in the illu- 
minated calendar of Boston. Indeed, in the annals of our 
whole country, there is hardly a date more significant and 
signal. We can never do too much honor to the men of Lex- 
ington and Concord and Bunker Hill. The events, how- 
ever, which made those men immortal, were, after all, but 
glorious defeats, on a larger or smaller scale. But here, a 
hundred years ago to-morrow, was a glorious success; all the 
more glorious that it was effected, as Washington said in his 
letter to the selectmen of our town, * with so little effusion of 
human blood.” It was the first victory of the Revolution ; 
the first triumph of Washington. It gave assurance to all the 
world, not only that independence must soon be declared, but 
that the declaration, whenever made, would be maintained 
and vindicated. It gave, too, the desired prestige of a grand 
success to him, who, in the good providence of God, was 
destined to lead our armies so nobly in the long and trying 
struggle which awaited them. 
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In all its relations, local, national, and personal, — to Bos- 
ton, to our country, and to the Father of our country, — the 
influence and importance of the event of which to-morrow is 
the hundredth anniversary cannot be over-estimated. 

To Boston itself it was a day of unspeakable deliverance, — 
never to be forgotten, nor ever to be remembered without 
the most grateful acknowledgments to God and man. Dr. 
Ellis will tell us all to-morrow how great that deliverance 
was; and Mr. Frothingham will, I trust, renew our remem- 
brance this evening of some of those striking scenes of which 
his ** Siege of Boston ”’ isso full. But in vain would any one 
attempt, at this day, to give an adequate idea of the emotions 
which must have filled every patriot heart to overflowing 
when that sabbath morning dawned, — for the 17th of March, 
1776, was Sunday, — and when the great result was revealed 
and gradually realized, that the enemy had at last embarked, 
that the fleet was under sail, and that our town and harbor 
were once more to be freed from military occupation and 
oppressl¢ m. 

It was the grand finale of the first act —a long and event- 
ful act — of the great drama of Independence ; and the scene 
was not slow in changing. Boston, so long the source and 
centre of the most stirring words and deeds of that stirring 
day, now passed into comparative peace and quiet, never 
again for a century, thank God,— never again, as we hope 
and believe, till time shall be no more, —to be trodden by a 
hostile soldiery. Her crown of martyrdom, which has so 
attracted the sympathy and the succor of all America, is now 
exchanged for a crown of triumph ; and she wears it becom- 
ingly and worthily. 

We do not forget to whom, under God, Boston owed that 
great deliverance, and to whom the Continental Congress 
awarded the grand medal which commemorated it; and if 
it shall prove to-morrow —as it is now more than whispered 
— that this very medal, after remaining in the family of the 
Father of his Country for a hundred years, is to find a place 
henceforth in our Boston Public Library as the property of 
the city, it will add an interest to our centennial day which 
hardly any thing else could equal. 

No ingot of gold which ever came from the land of Havilah 
or from the mines of Ophir, or which was ever wrought into 
exquisite form by the most renowned artificers of Greece 
or Rome, could be so precious to us and our children, for a 
thousand generations, as the identical medal designed under 
the direction of John Adams and John Jay and Stephen 
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Hopkins, under the order of Congress, and which was won and 
worn by George Washington for driving a foreign army out 
of the oppressed and suffering Boston of a hundred years ago. 

But I will not anticipate what the Mayor may say publicly 
to-morrow, or what he may feel willing to communicate to us 
privately this evening. Inheriting as he does the blood of 
him who said ‘he would sit as a judge, or die as a general,” 
I am sure he will do the right thing now and always. 

Meantime, before calling on the Mayor, I am unwilling 
to conclude these few introductory remarks without reading 
to you a brief letter from the noble John Adams to his son 
the late John Quincy Adams, not then nine years old, which 
is full of the true feeling for to-morrow, and which ought to 
be be read in all our schools on every returning seventeenth 
day of March: — 

PuILaDetputa, 18 April, 1776. 

I thank you for your agreeable letter of the 24th March. I rejoice 
with you that our friends are once more in possession of the town of 
Boston ; am glad to hear that so little damage is done to our house. 

I hope you and your sister and brothers will take proper notice of 
these great events, and remember under whose wise and kind provi- 
dence they are all conducted. Not a sparrow falls, nor a hair is lost, but 
by the direction of Infinite Wisdom. Much less are cities conquered 
and evacuated. I hope that you will all remember how many losses, 
dangers, and inconveniences have been borne by your parents, and the 
inhabitants of Boston in general, for the sake of preserving freedom for 
you and yours; and I hope you will all follow the virtuous example, 
if, in any future time, your country’s liberty shall be in danger, and 
suffer any human evil rather than give them up. 


The President then introduced Mayor Cobb, who spoke 
as follows: — 

Mr. Prestpent,—I am gratified in being permitted by your 
courtesy to unite with this honored Society on this interesting occasion. 
These centennial anniversaries have a peculiar interest for me. They 
call up the glorious deeds of that noble race of men who by their 
courage and patriotism secured to their posterity the inestimable bless- 
ings for which they struggled. They recall with a new zest the tales 
of the hardships endured and dangers braved during the Revolutionary 
period that were repeated to us in our childhood by the then surviving 
heroes of the conflict. 

I will make no further reference to the programme proposed for the 
public services at Music Hall to-morrow than to announce to you 
privately, that the Washington Medal, to which you, sir, have so elo- 
quently alluded, is now in my possession, and will be formally pre- 
sented to the city, with the request that it be deposited in the Public 
Library. The learned orator of the day, whom I see before me, will 
doubtless give a full and interesting account of the history of this valu- 
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able souvenir. I will only mention that negotiations for the purchase 
of the medal were begun early in December last, and have been con- 
tinued until the present week, resulting in the legal transfer of the 
medal from its late owner, the widow of a great-grandnephew of Gen- 
eral Washington, to the city of Boston. It was first purchased of the 
executors of General Washington by a nephew in the year 1800. It 
has continued in the possession of this family by direct descent until 
conveyed to the city of Boston. It was buried for safe keeping, for a 
considerable time during the late war, in the cellar of an old mansion- 
house formerly owned by the Washington family, not far from Harper’s 
Ferry. 

Without detaining you further, Mr. President and gentlemen, I 
have great pleasure in producing the medal for your inspection. 


The precious Medal was then passed round among the 
members, and examined with great interest. 
The President then said,— 


Among the British officers of high rank who were in Bos- 
ton during the siege was General Burgoyne, of whom an 
interesting biography has recently been published. Before 
asking Dr. Ellis— who reads every thing —to tell us what 
he has found in that volume, let me introduce General Bur- 
goyne to you as he was introduced to Governor Bowdoin in 
1775. 

It is matter of record, that, when Washington entered Bos- 
ton, he was accompanied by a son of Bowdoin, who took him 
to his grandfather Erving’s to dine on salt beef, — the great- 
est luxury the town then afforded. 

Now, it happened that Mr. Erving had a son in England 
who had been a friend and fellow-officer of Burgoyne, and 
who, on the 4th of February, 1775, wrote as follows to Gov- 
ernor Bowdoin : — 


“T beg leave to introduce to your acquaintance a friend of mine, — 
General Burgoyne, — who is, with Howe and Clinton, coming with the 
troops to Boston. He is an exceeding polite, well-bred, sensible gen- 
tleman, very eminent in his profession, joined with great humanity. 
When I heard he was appointed to serve under Gage, I wrote him 
that I would introduce him to my relations and friends in Boston ; for 
which he expressed his great obligations. I make no manner of doubt 
of your receiving him with that politeness so peculiar to you, and 
which his merit deserves; and that he may, when he returns to Eng- 
land, acknowledge that our country is not wanting in gentlemen of 
learning and of true breeding.” 


Burgoyne had other things to acknowledge on his return 
to England. He did not arrive here till the 25th of May, — 
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after Lexington and Concord, and not long before Bunker 
Hill. Ihave no knowledge that he ever saw Bowdoin; but 
he occupied his mansion-house while he was here, and may 
have treated it more tenderly out of his regard for Mrs. Bow- 
doin’s brother. 

This brother is described thus by Governor Bowdoin, in a 
letter introducing him to Washington, dated 14th May, 1787 
(from a rough draught) :— 


“Major Erving, a brother of Mrs, Bowdoin, will have the pleasure 
of delivering you this letter. He was formerly an officer in the Brit- 
ish Army, and has seen a great deal of service. He was particularly 
at the reduction of the Havannah, Louisburg, Quebec, & distinguished 
himself in all those campaigns, but quitted the service some years be- 
fore the British Ministry invaded their then Colonies. 

“T have the pleasure to assure you he has always been a firm & 
Zealous friend to the rights & liberties of America; & in that character, 
a character always acceptable to General Washington, I beg leave to 
introduce him.” 


Washington was then at Philadelphia as a delegate to the 
Convention for framing the Constitution of the United States. 
The letter of William Erving is signed Jrvine,* which was 
one of the old spellings of the family name. They all came, 
or claimed to come, from Erwin, the standard-bearer of 
Robert Bruce, and so down through the Lairds of Drum. 
Some of the Ervings were loyalists during the Revolution ; 
but this William seems to have been what Governor Bowdoin 
described him, — “a firm and zealous friend to the rights and 
liberties of America.”’ He died a bachelor, and was the founder 
of the Erving Professorship of Chemistry at Harvard College. 
Without more words, I proceed to call on Dr. Ellis. 


The Rev. GrorcE E. Extis then read the following paper 
on General Burgoyne : — 


General Burgoyne in Boston. 


To those of us who find an interest in some incidents of our local 
history quickened by the general engagement of large numbers of our 
fellow-citizens in national centennial celebrations, any fresh element 
contributed to the materials of our study of the Revolutionary epoch in 
this immediate neighborhood will be welcome, even though it be of 
comparatively trivial importance. Hitherto General Burgoyne, during 
the six or seven months of his presence here in Boston, in the first year 
of our war, has been regarded as having quite an insignificant place and 
part; so that he would not have been missed while the events were 


* The only instance of this spelling I have met with in the family letters. 
30 
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transpiring, and might well be left out of any historical review of them. 
Though in ‘connection with the misfortunes and disasters of his subse- 
quent Northern campaign, and the consequences of his defeat, he be- 
came, both in England and America, a central figure of interest, he 
seems to have regarded himself, while in Boston, as the youngest of 
three lieutenant-generals under the commander, as little more than a 
cipher. It is a curious coincidence, that a century after his transient 
and restless sojourn in this town, from which he asked to be recalled 
almost as soon as he had arrived, we should have in print, made public 
for the first time, some confidential papers of his written here. A 
hundred years ago this night, the royal army, which for eleven months 
had been ingloriously cooped up and besieged in this town which they 
had invaded by the patriot forces gathered around it, was engaged with 
mingled confusion and mortification in destroying their own military 
stores, in embarking their sick, wounded, and Tory sympathizers, pre- 
paratory to their complete evacuation of the peninsula by the next 
sunrise. As amid such contrasted surroundings and circumstances we 
are now enjoying, in our social fellowship, the *hospit: alities of our hon- 
ored President, we may fill a portion of this lighter hour with a slight 
rehearsal of the new materials put into our hands relating to General 
Burgoyne while in Boston. 

The source of these materials is a volume bearing the following 
title: — 

“ Political and Military Episodes in the Latter Half of the Eighteenth 
Century. Derived from the Life and Correspondence of the Right 
Hon. John Burgoyne, General, Statesman, Dramatist. By Edward 
Barrington De Fonblanque. London: Macmillan & Co. 1876.” 

The grand-daughters and other family connections of General Bur- 
goyne put into the hands of the author such letters and documents 
as had been preserved by them, while he has availed himself of 
other original sources of information. There is but little that is 
really new in the volume, so far as concerns facts of importance ; 
yet there is much that is interesting, instructive, and suggestive, in 
the developments made in it, in the disclosure of some secrets, and 
in the critical comments of the author. The author himself is well- 
informed and impartial, and strongly in sympathy with the Ameri- 
can side in the strife, while gene rously faithful in a fair advocacy of 
simple justice to his subject. He is candid, frank, and unsparingly 
impartial in his estimate of individuals. He seems to have thoroughly 
informed himself in the parliamentary proceedings, and in the policy 
of the ministry and the opposition, while he appreciates the cause of 
the colonists. The author, very naturally, without any over-zealous 
eulogy of Burgoyne, but simply in the interest of common justice, lays 
stress upon the unfairness of the popular judgment passed upon him in 
his own time, and by historians since, in forgetting or depreciating some 
excellent traits of his character and many honorable and effective ser- 
vices performed by him, and associating with him only the bitter national 
disappointment and humiliation consequent upon his surrender of his 
army. There can be no question now but that his disastrous campaign 
at Saratoga, clearing the way of any lingering hope of reconciliation 
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between the colonies and the mother-country, and so assuring the former 
hesitating inclination of France and Spain to espouse our cause, was the 
most critical event in the progress of the war. Considering how lightly 
the ministerial party and their supporters — himself among them — had 
measured the task of crushing out rebellion, and with what insulting 
defiance and contempt the spirit and resources of the colonists had 
been regarded, it was not strange that the return he had to send to 
England should have exasperated the whole nation, and visited obloquy 
on himself. But Mr. Fonblanque gives‘full vindication and confirma- 
tion of what, before Burgoyne’s death, was the generous conviction of 
the few who were his steadfast friends, — that he was not only personally 
blameless for his great disaster, but that he was, in fact, the victim of the 
folly, the neglect, the indifference, and even the deceit, of his superiors, 
who had pl: anned his campaign, and bound him to orders, a scrupulous 
adherence to which, in opposition to his own better judgment, insured 
his ruin. He certainly proved himself a most brave, capable, humane, 
and loyal officer, a gentleman in all his instincts, superior in intellect 
and morals to the generality of his profession, and most forbearing 
under neglect and misrepresentation. 

Upon one introductory point with which a biographer has to deal in 
starting with the family and birth of his subject the author may possibly 
be thought to have said too much, unless he could have said a little 
more. Almost on the v ery day of Burgoyne’s discomfiture at Saratoga, 
that scandal-gossiper Horace Walpole, in answer to a request addressed 
to him by his correspondent Mason that he “ would sully a sheet or 
two of paper with giving him the birth, parentage, and education of 
General Burgoyne,” replied under date of Oct. 5, 1777, as follows: 
“ You ask the history of Burgoyne the Pompous. He is a natural son 
of Lord Bingley, who put him into the entail of the estate; but, when 
young Lane came of age [who married the lord’s only daughter], the 
entail was cut off. He ran away with the old Lord Derby's daughter, 
and has been a fortunate gamester.’ 

As regards this reproach on Burgoyne’s birth, Walpole, who was apt 
to be well-informed on such matters, seems to have adopted a common 
rumor, which afterwards was reiterated as a matter of accepted fact in 
the journals, the obituary notices, and the biographical sketches, of the 
general. The author denounces the story as a calumny, expresses his 
regret that Earl Stanhope should have repeated it, and severely cen- 
sures Mr. Bancroft for recording “the scandal in the coarsest terms.” 
But, beside simple assertion and argument in disproof, the only matter 
of fact which the author give s us is in these words: “John Burgoyne 

was born in the year 1722,” — without mention of place, month, or day. 
Within the last two centuries, certainly, it is not common for a child in 
an English family of rank to need a whole year or the whole world in 
which to assure his first birth. ‘The matter is now of the most trivial, 
if of any interest, and has engaged a passing notice here as only a curi- 
ous illustration of a vague dealing with a point in which strict pre- 
cision would be requisite for force of statement. 

Reconciliation and approval soon followed the runaway match of 
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Burgoyne just referred to. He did service as captain of a regiment 
of dragoons at Cherbourg and St. Malo, was commissioned a colonel i in 
1762, and colonel-commandant in 1763. During his campaign in Por- 
tugal, our General Charles Lee served under him as colonel, and sup- 
posed that he then secured the respect and friendship of his commander. 
Burgoyne represented Preston in the House of Commons, where he was 
thanked for his services. He was commissioned major-general in 1772. 
He was thought to have possessed high professional qualifications ; and 
on a visit to the Continent he wrote an elaborate paper of “ Observations 
and Reflections upon the Present Military State of Prussia, Austria, and 
France.” Lord Chatham was his friend ; and he was a favorite at court 
and in society for his good looks, good nature and accomplishments, 
and the prestige of literary culture. 

It was with unconcealed and plainly avowed reluctance that Burgoyne 
engaged in the service which brought him to Boston in his first cam- 
paign in America. In part, this reluctance is to be referred to the 
subordinate capacity in which he was to come; but equally, if not in 
larger measure, it is to be referred to a half-hearted or distrustful view 
of the cause in which he was to engage, or at least of its mode of 
conduct by the ministry. He had recourse to intrigue, manceuvre, and 
the intervention of friends, through private confidential solicitation, to 
release himself, consistently with the ultimate constraint of professional 
duty, from the necessity of going to America. His friends first, and 
afterwards he himself, denied that his shrinking from the service arose 
from his opposition to the policy of the court and ministry. But it is 
difficult to decide, from such fragments of his speeches in Parliament as 
have been reported to us, how far, with his half-heartedness, he favored 
that policy. Like all his colleagues, the ministry and the leading 
statesmen of the realm, not even excepting those who, in opposition, 
are regarded as having sympathized with the cause of the colonists, he 
was W holly uninformed as to their real fee slings, purposes, and resources, 
prejudged the merits of the controversy, and blinded himself as to the 
serious developments which would grow out of the contest when fairly 
opened. The largest allowance, therefore, is to be made for him and 
others on the score of their ignorance, which was to no farther extent 
wilful than as it would not allow itself to be instructed. In a speech 
in the House of Commons, exactly one year before the affair at Lexing- 
ton, he said: “I look upon America as our child, which we have 
already spoilt by too much indulgence. It is said, that, if you remove 
this duty [on tea], you will relieve all grievances in America; but I 
apprehend that tt is the right of taxation which they dispute, and not 
the tax. It is the independence of that country upon the legislation of 
this for which they contend.” Still, however, he said he preferred to 
see America “ convinced by persuasion, and not by the sword.” He 
might have followed the example set by high military and naval offi- 
cers in offering their resignations, rather ‘than serve against their con- 
victions. Admiral Keppel, when offered a comm: and here, said that, 
‘although professional employment is the dearest object of my life, I 
cannot draw the sword in such a cause.” The Earl of Effingham, 
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when his regiment was ordered to America, gave up his command. 
Lord Chatham recalled his son, Lord Pitt, who was aide-de-camp to 
Sir Guy Carleton in Canada. It illustrates the grateful thoughtfulness 
of Washington that he gave instructions to a force which he sent to 
Canada, that, if this young man should fall into their hands, he should 
be kindly treated for his father’s sake. Yet, on the other hand, Lord 
Cornwallis solicited a command in America, though in Parliament he 
had opposed the ministerial policy, and pleaded for the colonies. Just 
before Burgoyne embarked, he made a speech, which certainly seemed 
to point both ways in its suggestions and arguments. Stedman 
(“ American War”) says that all three lieutenants— Burgoyne, Howe, 
and Clinton — were sent because in the opposition. 

If, however, he was withheld by professional loyalty from seeking 
relief by resignation of command, Burgoyne, as already stated, plied 
every other method for securing it. As soon as his appointment was 
made known to him, he sought discharge by open and private expres- 
sions of his strong disinclination to the military service assigned to him. 
He urged that his domestic and private affairs, especially a regard for his 
wife, made it of the utmost importance for him to remain in England. 
He restrained a sense of wounded feeling at some previous slight and 
wrong received from Lord North, so far as to seek his confidence and 
to engage his interest for at least a change of his form of service in 
America. Tryon, the inefficient Governor of New York, was then in 
England, and it was doubtful whether he would be sent back. Bur- 
goyne, through Lord North, the secretaries, and others, made strenu- 
ous efforts to obiain his place as governor. He was flattered, played 
with, and encouraged; but he soon found that Howe, with personal 
backers, was his rival for that office, and both of them were foiled of 
their object. 

Another reason why Burgoyne was so restlessly bent upon being 
honorably relieved of an unwelcome commission which sent him to 
Boston as a subordinate to General Gage was, because he had so poor 
an opinion of the military abilities and qualities of that commander. 
In the confidential letters which he wrote to men high in office and 
influence at home, he ventured, as we shall see, under the seal of se- 
crecy, to express himself in the plainest terms about the inefficiency 
and incompetency of General Gage for the special work of enterprise 
and decision called for by the emergency. He connected with these 
strictures kindly-worded expressions of friendship and regard for Gage 
in his private character, and for some talents which he had for peaceful 
administration; but he included his colleagues, Howe and Clinton, as 
agreeing in the strictures upon his military deficiencies. Gage was 
supposed, probably with little if with any reason for the suspicion, to 
be under the influence of his American wife, who was a daughter of 
Peter Kemble, President of the Council of New Jersey. 

Burgoyne was also annoyed at his subordinacy as the youngest of 
the three lieutenants, with slender chance of advancement, and with 
no opportunity for winning distinction by service. He defined his re- 
sponsibility and dignity as being those of the inspector of a small 
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brigade charged “ to see that the soldiers boiled their kettles regularly.” 
Finding himself committed to a forced exile, he made yet one more 
speech, so strongly supporting the ministerial measures as to draw to 
himself compliment and flattery, with a message of the king’s especial 
delight and approval, accompanied by the suggestion that the speech 
should be printed for circulation in America. On the strength of these 
encomiums he made another strenuous effort to be sent to New York; 
but in vain. 

On the morning of his embarkation, April 18, 1775, — the day pre- 
ceding the first drawing of blood at Lexington, — he wrote a letter 
addressed to the king, to be opened and read only in case of his death 
while absent, in which, in the most ‘affectionate and. earnest though 
somewhat gushing terms, he commends his wife to the royal consideration 
and protection. He writes of Lady Charlotte, to whom he had been 
married twenty-four years, in the loftiest and tenderest language of 
devoted affection and respect. Though his frailties and habits as “a 
man of pleasure” were notorious, and were not even disguised by him- 
self, there is no good reason, notwithstanding Walpole’s contemptuous 
sarcasms, to doubt his sincerity in that letter, which sees the light 
only a century after it was written. He says that he goes to 
America with regret, and only in obedience to royal commands. There 
was no occasion for its coming under the eye of-the king, as Lady 
Charlotte died at Kensington June 5, 1776, while her husband was 
absent on his first expedition to Canada. 

It would appear, that, before he left the shores of England, Burgoyne 
had secured a virtual promise that he should be allowed to return in 
the autumn of the year. He was then fifty-three years of age. He 
arrived with his colleagues in Boston Harbor on May 25, to learn of 
the affair at Lexington, and to be alike bewildered, confounded, and 
distracted by the aspect of things in the royal army in Boston, and in 
the gathering of the rustic patriots in their incipient camp investing it, 
which, in his fresh outburst of conceit, he described as “ a preposterous 
parade of military arrangement.” Nor was it only outside the garri- 
soned town that the new-comers had tokens of the sort of people and 
sort of reception they were to encounter. Their quarters and offices 
were placarded at night with gibes, pasquinades, and pretended procla- 
mations. The frigate which had brought the three generals bore the 
name of the “ Cerberus,” which tempted a satirical bard to the following 
precious effusion : — 


“ Behold the ‘ Cerberus’ the Atlantic plough! 
Her precious cargo, — Burgoyne, Clinton, Howe. 
Bow, wow, wow!” 


Burgoyne, who found no occasion to use his sword while he was in 
Boston, turned to his pen for a resource. He wrote for Gage the famous 
proclamation of June 12, so far relieving the commander of the folly 
and fustian of that otherwise harmless document. On June 14 Bur- 
goyne writes confidentially to Lord North, revealing the discouraging 
and unpromising aspect of affairs, and his inability to suggest any hope- 
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ful method of activity, but emphasizing his own discontent with his 
situation and prospects, and pressing the implied understanding that he 
should be allowed to return to England in the ensuing winter. As 
there was no probability that Gage himself would be either disposed 
or able to undertake any new movement under existing circumstances, 
and must be content with simply securing his garrison in Boston, and 
as, even in the unlikely event of any such movement, Howe and Clin- 
ton holding rank above himself, there certainly would be no likelihood 
that he would be needed in or near Boston, Burgoyne proposes with 
much earnestness a plan by which what he estimated highly as his 
capacity for a form of civil service in the interest of the crown might 
be turned to account. The notion was widely prevalent and firmly 
held in Great Britain, as fostered by the ministerial party, and from 
that source communicated to the officers of the British army in America, 
that the spirit of disaffection to government was confined to only a por- 
tion of the seaboard and commercial provinces, and that large numbers 
of the best classes of the population in the interior of New York and 
at the South were still at heart loyal, and, though in danger of catching 
the spirit of rebellion, might, by explanation, expostulation, and concili- 
ation, be easily reassured as British subjects. Burgoyne was confident 
that he could do effective service in this direction. He seems to have 
takeu for granted that he would have found facilities rather than ob- 
structions in extended journeys as a peacemaker here, and that all he 
needed was an informal commission from abroad. His proposal to Lord 
North, therefore, is, that Gage be written to to dismiss him from service 
in the army, and that the admiral be instructed to help him to pass for 
New York, Philadelphia, or any other province, not on any warlike 
errand, but for friendly counsel, a well-wisher, mediator, and conciliator. 
He would consent to assume such service unofficially, it being under- 
stood that he should in no way commit or pledge the government. 
Under the same date, Burgoyne writes also confidentially to his 
friend, General Hervey, Military Secretary at the Horse Guards : — 
“I wish to converse freely with you as an officer, an Englishman, 
and a friend; but a safe conveyance is rare. At my arrival, I found 
army and town unrecovered from the consternation into which they had 
been thrown by the ill success of April 19, and from the general re- 
volt which had followed. I lament the manner in which the plan of 
that day was conceived and executed, and the general state of our 
military management; great part of our defeats owing to want of ca- 
pacity in the departments of quartermaster-general and adjutant-general ; 
the difficulties attending Gage’s situation. No reflection to say he is 
unequal to his present station; for few characters in the world would 
be fit for it. It requires a genius of the very first class, together with 
uncommon resolution, and a firm reliance upon support at home.” 
Burgoyne proceeds to write with utmost plainness upon the necessity 
of exertions in England to supply the deficiencies of the army in all the 
articles necessary for a movement. He is especially indignant at the 
neglect of the subordinate secretaries, by which, of the fifty thousand 
pounds issued by the exchequer in England, Gage had received only 
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ten thousand, officers and soldiers being alike distressed from the want 
of money and the cost of bills of exchange just as fresh meat “was 
worth its weight in coin.” 

If the affair of the 19th of April had thus exercised the spirit and 
patience of Burgoyne, it is not strange that that which followed two 
months afterwards on the heights of Charlestown should have caused 
him some dismay. It seems, that, in ¢éte-d-téte interviews between 
him and Howe and Clinton, there was the utmost frankness in discuss- 
ing and lamenting the shortcomings of their commander. But this 
alone was not a sufficient relief to the burden of his spirit, which he 
poured forth as freely in his confidential letters. The daring enterprise 
of the rebels on a hill scarce a mile from the British batteries in Boston, 
and not a quarter of that distance from their armed vessels, was the 
response of the patriots to the vapid proclamation which he claims to 
have written to be signed by General Gage. He had no part in the 
action in Charlestown in which Howe commanded, and Clinton served 
as a volunteer, except to direct the shells from Copp’s Hill which 
burned the town. 

As soon as Burgoyne could use his pen after the consternation of 
the 17th June, he wrote a very long and most interesting letter to 
Lord Rochford, Secretary of State for the Colonies. The introductory 
paragraph reveals, in its suggestions, more than it directly communi- 
cates : — 

“ My Lord, I take the first opportunity of a safe conveyance to enter 
upon the confidential correspondence which your Lordship permitted 
me to hold with you; and while I lament the untoward state of things, 
which, in consistency with such an intercourse, I may often be bound 
to impart, it is truly satisfactory to me to reflect that my communica- 
tions and opinions will be safe and sacred under the guard of your 
honor and friendship: the one will secure me from being discovered 
by those who might consider my intelligence with jealousy or preju- 
dice ; to the other I trust for a candid and generous interpretation of 
the freedoms my pen may take. The end I aim at is to convey truth 
to the king. My heart disavows a single sentiment of asperity or ill- 
will towards any servant of the crown in America; and in regard to 
that servant in particular to whom, in stating facts, I must necessarily 
and principally allude, I desire to be considered as one who bears 
high respect to his private virtues, and who, in commenting upon the 
circumstances of his public conduct, finds reason to justify him in some, 
to excuse him in others, and to pity him in all.” 

This is introductory to a detailed relation of incidents and particulars, 
with strictures and complaints alike of a formidable and of a trivial 
character, all expressive of the writer’s disgust with his own situation, 
of his ill-disguised contempt of his commander, and of his sense of the 
utterly unpromising aspect and prospect of military affairs. Incident- 
ally, the respectful and really eulogistic terms in which he speaks of 
the spirit and behavior of “the rabble in arms investing the town” 
indicate that he had begun to understand the nature of the issue of 
which, farther on in his career, he had such humiliating experience 
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It is evident that he-intended that his confidential letters, or at least 
the substance of them, should in strict privacy be brought to the knowl- 
edge of the king. Without doubt, this was the case; and we cannot 
err in ascribing to Burgoyne’s agency the summons received by Gage 
in September to return for the purpose of “giving information to his 
Majesty.” We may well conceive the chagrin, annoyance, and confu- 
sion of counsels which the smothered circulation of such semi-official 
intelligence and rumors would excite in England. 

He writes that the aforesaid “rabble in arms, flushed with success 
and insolence, had advanced their sentries to pistol-shot of our out- 
guards; the ships in the harbor exposed to and expecting a cannonade 
or bombardment ; in all companies, whether of officers or inhabitants, 
men still lost in a sort of stupefaction which the events of the 19th of 
April had occasioned, and venting expressions of censure, anger, or 
despondency.” He approves the measure at Concord of breaking up 
the store of arms collected by the rebels, and wonders that it was not 
sooner adopted ; that the persons of Hancock, Adams, and others had 
not been seized; that secret intelligence had not been obtained, military 
precautions taken, and posts occupied in the interior for supplies and 
magazines. All these desiderata Burgoyne speaks of as if they had been 
the easiest of accomplishment. The want of preparation for the affair 
at Concord had resulted in “ perplexity and disgrace.” He was amazed 
at the swiftness with which the intelligence of the affair had sped over 
the country, and at the thousands from the other provinces that daily 
“ flocked to the victorious insurgents ” ; also at the outrages committed 
in the harbor and on the islands, and at the culmination of the insults 
on the heights of Charlestown, — “ the colors of a fleet and army of 
Great Britain not wrested from us, but without a conflict kicked out 
of America.” Howe and Clinton have all along been in accord with 
him, although trying to palliate past omissions, to conceal evils that 
cannot be removed, and to press some vigorous action. Re-enforcements 
are greatly needed: the last arrival of them raised the spirits of the 
men. He regards himself, in his inactivity as a junior, as but a cipher, 
placed “as a motionless, drowsy, irksome medium, or rather vacuum, 
too low for the honor of command, too high for that of execution.” 
Only from the gratification which he finds in this correspondence does 
his mind derive any activity and zeal. Through it he may furnish 
some useful light in a great cause. 

Taking for granted that the ministry have been furnished with an 
account of the affair of June 17 as substantially a success, he con- 
fines himself to the disclosure, under the seal of the strictest confidence, 
“trembling as he writes,” of his own dismal view of the facts of the 
case. “It is certain our detachment had to struggle with more than 
treble numbers, assisted with all that nature and art could do to 
strengthen a post; intoxicated with zeal; and instigated during the 
action by the presence of one of their most favorite and able dema- 
gogues, — Warren, — who at last sealed his fanaticism with his blood 
before their eyes.” We have to abate from even the qualified claim of 
success as here measured by stating the fact,—doubtless not known 

81 
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to Burgoyne, — that the provincial force engaged in Charlestown, in- 
stead of being three to one of the British soldiers, was actually smaller 
in numbers, to say nothing of the aid the latter derived from their 
shipping and from Burgoyne’s battery on Copp’s Hill in Boston. 

But it seems hard to have to make this abatement from the only 
cheering element in Burgoyne’s report, when we read what follows. 
He will wink at the policy, for the sake of the popular impression and 
reassurance, of allowing the affair in Charlestown to be regarded as a 
success and a victory on the king’s side; but his Lordship, when “ the 
curtain is withdrawn,” will find matter for reflection. The encomiums 
which Burgoyne proceeds to pass upon the conduct of the provincials 
would have been heightened, had he not erred, as above ‘noted, in treb- 
ling their numbers. But he says truly, “The defence was well con- 
ceived, and obstinately maintained. ‘The retreat was no flight: it was 
even covered with bravery and military skill, and proceeded no farther 
than to the next hill, where a new post was taken, new intrenchments 
instantly begun ; and, their numbers affording constant reliefs of work- 
men, they have been continued day and night ever since.” 

Burgoyne adds, “ View now, my Lord, the side of victory.” The 
number of the killed and wounded, deplorable in itself, includes, “ if 
fairly given, ninety-two officers, many of them an irreparable loss, — 
a melancholy disproportion to the numbers of the private soldiers, 
and there is a melancholy reason for it.” That reason, which, with a 
trembling dread as he writes it, Burgoyne covenants “shall not pass, 
even in a whisper, to more than one person,” — meaning the king, — 
was, that the lack of courage and discipline in the soldiers not only 
allowed the officers to be alone and unsupported in the attack on the 
rebel defences, but even involved the distressing fact, “that all the 
wounds of the officers were not received from the enemy.” ‘There is 
evident frankness, to say nothing of the implied estimate of his com- 
mander, in what follows: “The men in ail the corps having twice felt 
their enemy to be more formidable than they expected, it will require 
some training under such generals as Howe and Clinton before they 
can prudently be intrusted in many exploits against such odds as the 
conduct and spirit of the leaders enabled them in this instance to over- 
come.” 

But, supposing that full confidence could be attained in the troops, 
“the country near Boston is all fortification. Driven from one hill, 
you will see the enemy continually retrenched upon the next; and every 
step we move must be the slow step of a siege.” Even if, by laborious 
progress, the country could be penetrated ten miles, not a single sheep, 
or ounce of flour, would be found, because the rebels would remove 
every thing. 

A very decided though kindly worded judgment upon General Gage 
as utterly lacking in the qualities and capacities required in the emer- 
gency, and a fretful emphasis of the meanness and parsimony exhibited 
in the matter of supplies, especially that of money, present the “ lament- 
able points” for the consideration of his Lordship. ‘The lack of money, 
besides scrimping supplies and magazines, cuts them off from that most 
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essential thing in war or negotiation, — intelligence. “ We are ignorant 
not only of what passes in congresses, but want spies for the hill half a 
mile off; and what renders the reflection truly provoking is, that 
there was hardly a leading man among the rebels, in council or in the 
field, but at a proper time, and by proper management, might have been 
bought.” 

It was hardly necessary for the courteous and considerate editor of 
these private papers of Burgoyne to explain that this utterance of his 
is to be referred to the impossibility that one in Burgoyne’s position 
should then have formed “an impartial judgment of public men in 
America.” 

The lieutenant major-general proceeds to suggest his own plan for 
turning the campaign to some account. When the re-enforcements daily 
expected have arrived, and some of the wounded have recovered, the 
army will then consist of 5,200 men, besides officers. If his Lordship 
should suppose the force to be greater, he will be under a mistake. 
The proposal then is to garrison the three peninsulas — Boston, Charles- 
town, aud Dorchester “heights (the last a chicken not then hatched, 
and, when it was, under a “different brooding) — with a thousand men 

each, and then, embarking the remaining two thousand with such ships 
as could be spared from the protection of Boston, to range and threaten 
the coast. This scheme would disperse the provincial forces, leaving only 
the Bostonians, the rebels among whom might easily be conciliated, 
bought over, or starved into repentance and loy alty. The fleet at sea, 
its destination being secret, would spread a general alarm and trepida- 
tion. “ My idea,” writes Burgoyne, “would be to try the temper and 
strength of places, by degrees, to the southward. Rhode Island ought 
to feel chastisement; Connecticut River, if practicable, would afford 
ample contribution; Long Island, &c.” But, having followed his 
imaginary triumph to New York, Burgoyne is reminded of his fond 
persuasion, that, if he had been allowed to go there as governor, he 
might have saved it to the king. All his effort should be to insure 
conciliation. Thus he adds: “ As one previous step to that purpose, 
my advice to General Gage has been to treat the prisoners taken in the 
late action, most of whom are wounded, with all possible kindness, aud 
to dismiss them without terms. ‘ You have been deluded: return to 
your homes in peace : it is your duty to God and your country to un- 
deceive your neighbors!’ I have had opportunities to sound the minds 
of these people. Most of them are men of good understandings, but of 
much prejudice, and still more credulity : they are yet ignorant of their 
fate; and some of them expect, when they recover, to be hanged.” 
This policy, while it would only add thirty men now in the general’s 
power to the many thousands who were out of it, might make a good 
impression ; and, if it did not, it would serve to justify acts of a different 
nature hereafter. And, in keeping with this kindly policy, Burgoyne 
earnestly desires, that, as a prelude to his proposed expedition, “a 
manifesto framed in England by the king’s ablest counsellors could 
arrive in time.” Winter magazines might be obtained; some towns 
burned, if necessary, to spread alarm; and, if the enthusiasm of the 
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people is still kept up by “the seditious leaders, the government will 
at least have clear lights to proceed by.” He is sure now of one thing, 
— that, if the continent is to be subdued by arms, Great Britain and 
Ireland alone cannot supply the force for it: a large party of foreign 
troops must be hired to operate on the Hudson River ; ; another army, 
partly of old disciplined troops, and partly of Canadians, must act from 
Canada; a large levy of Indians and armed blacks, with detachments 
of regulars, must awe the Southern provinces; and a numerous fleet 
must sweep the whole coast. Perhaps, after all, government may find 
it expedient and reconcilable with honor to relinquish its claims; “ but 
any intermediate measure will be productive of much fruitless expense, 
great loss of blood, and a series of disappointments.” Burgoyne asks 
that his candid statements be regarded as the results of a personal 
observation which those at home have not the opportunity to make, 
and not as a presumption of private judgment. 

In a letter to Lord Palmerston, Burgoyne gives the following touch- 
ing account of the death of Major Pitcairn, who commanded at Concord, 
and who was shot on Breed’s Hill: — 

“ Major Pitcairn was a brave and good man. His son, an officer in 
the same corps, and near him when he fell, carried his expiring father 
upon his back to the boats, — about a quarter of a mile, — kissed him, 
and instantly returned to his duty. This circumstance, in the hands 
of a good painter or historian, would equal most that could be found 
in antiquity.” 

Mr. Fonblanque prints, with some vigorous comments, the corre- 
spondence between Burgoyne and our General Lee, which was pub- 
lished at the time on both sides of the water; but he makes a very rich 
addition to its subject-matter in giving us a confidential letter which 
Burgoyne wrote to Lord North, accompanying a copy of this corre- 
spondence. The sharp terms in which Lee wrote of the ministry, and 
his application of an opprobrious term to Lord North, had prompted 
Burgoyne to confine himself to the transmission of extracts only ; but, 
as the letters had got into print, he is anxious, on his own part, mainly 
to justify himself for having addressed Lee, a traitor, in affectionate 
and respectful terms. The reason he gives for this was his avowed 
purpose to have played on Lee’s ambition and avarice to the end, which 
he thought sure of bringing him over to the ministerial side. Whether 
Burgoyne’s full assurance that he could thus secure the corruption of 
Lee was founded upon his previous insight into the character of his 
former subordinate, or was only a special application of his general 
conceit about the venality of the rebel leaders in council and field, is 
simply a matter of inference. Indeed, Burgoyne attributes the disin- 
clination of the Provincial Congress to allow of the proposed interview 
between him and Lee to jealousy, and says he had “ pretty good intel- 
ligence” that there were many sympathizers in the rebel camp in favor 
of conciliatory measures. This jealousy of peacemakers, as he has to 
admit, might impede his own desired mission on a conciliatory errand, 
Burgoyne sent to Lord North extracts from still another letter from 
Lee, the contents of which are known to us only in the two references 
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to its matter, — that the rebels were greatly alarmed by the report that 
the Indians were to be employed against them, and that Lee “ solemnly 
pledged his honor for his positive knowledge that France and Spain 
are ready to accept the colonies.” Touching this last disclosure, Bur- 
goyne suggests that Lord North, as a secretary of state, might confront 
the ministers of those courts with this story, or else cause it to be pub- 
lished abroad in America, and thus either convict Lee of falsehood, or 
exasperate him to further proof. 

Under the same date, Burgoyne writes a letter of similar tenor to 
Lord Rochford. With reiterated complaint at inertness and the pro- 
crastination of all vigorous undertakings, the censure upon Gage is held 
a little in check for the sake of emphasizing the inefficiency and indif- 
ference of the admiral. The rebels at their will, in the harbor and 
upon the islands, fit out privateers, and refuse provisions in their towns 
on the coast. The stupidity or torpidity of the admiral is the more 
observable, because at first “he breathed nothing but impatience and 
flame.” Nothing, certainly, will come of this campaign; and, without 
more activity, even famine will come with the winter. The quandary 
is, whether to evacuate Boston for New York, and how to do it. It 
would be unwise to lose hold on Massachusetts before getting a solid 
foothold somewhere else; and the going-off would require foresight 
and secrecy, and other management, and more shipping. “ The friends 
of government must not be left behind.” Then the valuable property 
left by the exiled rebel inhabitants of the town should be kept from re- 
turning to them, and be confiscated. Gage is so “scrupulous,” that, 
rather than appropriate private property, he would burn it. Burgoyne’s 
complaints, when circulated in England, gave rise to the rumor that he 
was passing over to the opposition. This certainly was not true, any 
further than can be inferred from the statement of his firm conviction, as 
given above, that either the war should be conducted with positive effi- 
ciency and energy, or that recourse should at.once be had to concession 
and conciliation. 

General Gage put the pen of his literary lieutenant to another ser- 
vice in replying to the peremptory letter of General Washington of 
Aug. 11, 1775, on the treatment visited upon the prisoners taken at 
Bunker Hill, and upon four patriotic citizens of Boston, whom the 
British commander had thrown into jail and dealt with as criminals. 
Besides threatening the obvious resource of retaliation, Washington 
rather sharply charges Gage with “ acting under ministers.” Burgoyne, 
in the draught of his somewhat bombastic reply for his commander, took 
no notice of this “insinuation,” and makes a note in his journal, that 
“one sentence which does not appear here was added by the general.” 
He refers to the paragraph resenting Washington’s gibe, and bitterly 
describing his prisoners as “destined to the cord.” Well does Mr. 
Fonblanque, in commenting on this correspondence, remark, “ Read 
by the light of subsequent history, there is something irresistibly ludi- 
crous in a man of the calibre of General Gage thus solemnly lecturing 
George Washington upon his political and social duties.” 

Other and more congenial employment for his pen Burgoyne found 
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in contributing a prologue and epilogue for the tragedy of “ Zara,” and 
in supervising other theatrical performances for the amusement of offi- 
cers and sympathizing inhabitants of Boston, in Faneuil Hall. In a 
letter which he wrote on Aug. 20 to Attorney-General Thurlow, he 
refers, with a humble self-complacency, to the exercises of his pen. 

In the middle of the summer the condition of the royal army was so 
humiliating and discouraging, that Burgoyne, in concert with Howe 
and Clinton, addressed a memorandum to Gage, suggesting some effort, 
and plan of action. The blockade, he said, could not be removed until 
the army could advance into the country in force. This it had not the 
means of doing; and he therefore recommends the evacuation of Boston, 
and a concentration at New York. As an alternative, if the evacuation 
is impracticable, he advises sending two thousand men to secure Rhode 
Island ; thus dividing the rebel force, “ and giving the law to the enemy, 
instead of receiving it as at present.” Perplexed and fretted by the 
disgusts of the situation, he, on Aug. 20, pours out his mind freely in a 
letter to Lord George Germaine. He writes: “ Whatever party in 
America may father this rebellion, al/ parties in England have contrib- 
uted to nurse it into strength. Inconsistencies and contradictions, by a 
strange fatality of the times, have lost their usual nature. Ministry and 
opposition, faction and meekness of spirit, principles the most incon- 
gruous, have in effect operated to the same end, till, after a fatal pro- 
crastination, not only of vigorous measures, but of preparation for such, 
we took a step as decisive as the passage of the Rubicon, and found 
ourselves plunged at once in a most serious war, without a single requi- 
site, gunpowder excepied, for carrying it on.” ‘Two cheering thoughts 
only give him any relief. The ascendency of the king’s troops, which 
was “a little in suspense ” on the 19th of April, was re-established on 
June 17, so that even the war might be closed with the favorable im- 
pression from it. The other comforting thought is, that “the army is 
firmly attached in principle to the cause of Britain, and, in general, 
exasperated against their enemy.” “The private men —a very few 
rascally drafts and recruits from Irish jails excepted —have not de- 
serted.” He hopes the prowess of the rebels will not be overestimated 
in England. “The multitude are zealous; and the leaders, though often 
the most ‘profligate hypocrites, have among them very able men. I 
believe Adams [John] to be as great a conspirator as ever subverted a 
state.” He then quotes some racy passages of the unfortunately in- 
tercepted letters of John Adams, in which Dickinson is spoken of as a 
“ piddling genius.” Ascribing to this foremost patriot (Adams) a most 
base and unscrupulous character, he recognizes his consummate ability, 
and mastership over “the deluded vulgar,” and concludes thus: “ Be 
assured, my lord, this man soars too high to be allured by any offer 
Great Britain can make to himself or to his country. America, if his 
counsels continue in force, must be subdued or relinquished. She will 
not be reconciled.” He reiterates his own conviction and that of his 
colleagues as to the uselessness and impracticability of an attempt to 
break the blockade, and the wisdom of a descent on Rhode Island. 
With further strictures upon the deficiencies of General Gage, he is 
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scathingly severe in his specifications of the shortcomings and apathy 
of the admiral, who bears patiently all the insults of the rebels, and 
makes no effort even to obtain needful supplies for sufferers in the 
hospitals. Most piteously does Burgoyne ask for relief from his own 
“irksome situation.” “It is hard,” he writes, “ to conceive so absolute 
a cipher in a military light as the youngest major-general in this army. 
I have been brought from the most interesting concerns, pleasures, 
duties of life, to partake of every inconvenience that can be supposed 
to exist in a town invested on one side, asleep on the other ; and, from 
both those and some other causes, destitute of fresh provision, money, 
and all those common comforts which habit makes almost necessaries, 
and with scarcely any other employment than to contemplate errors 
that I cannot redress.” His complaint, he says, is not of the roughness 
of the service, but of its uselessness. He might be of service at home 
“as a faithful intelligencer.” If he can be allowed to return, he will 
willingly come back in the spring, if the war continues, and he can be 
useful. 

In the letter of the same date to Thurlow, above referred to, Bur- 
goyne indulges further in his ludicrously false and contemptuous asper- 
sions upon the leading rebels in politics. “I have ever believed them 
to be profligate hypocrites ; but I am now convinced that with their hy- 
pocrisy they have great ability. Adams [this déte noir of the rebellion 
seems, in Burgoyne’s mind, to have represented a fusion of both John 
and Samuel], who has certainly taken Cromwell for his model, and 
who perhaps guides secret counsels with more address, soars too high 
in personal ambition to incline to accommodation. Depend upon it, 
Franklin, and greater than Franklin, the instruments and movers of 
American faction here and in England, are equally this man’s dupes.” 

The letter-books of Burgoyne bear evidence that he addressed sheets 
with similar contents to many other friends and correspondents, enter- 
ing into details of the neglect, meanness, and parsimony with which the 
invested army was treated, and especially emphasizing the “ dirtiness 
of office” in those whom he professed to regard as filling only subor- 
dinate posts, which held back the money so much needed here. 

All these complaints and ill reports had their natural effect in dis- 
tracting and embarrassing still further the councils of ministry and 
opposition. Gage, “the mild general,” being recalled, as he supposed, 
only temporarily, “ for consultation,” went home in October, but was 
really superseded by Sir William Howe. Burgoyne followed in No- 
vember. 

There are very important additions made in Mr. Fonblanque’s ad- 
mirable volume to our previous knowledge of the interesting details 
connected with Burgoyne’s subsequent and disastrous campaign in 
Canada and at Saratoga, of the blunders under which he was the 
sufferer, and of the disgraceful reception which he met on his return 
to England. The recurrence of the centennial of the so-called “ Con- 
vention ” at Saratoga, a year from next October, will afford a good and 
fit opportunity, for a more thorough exposition of the course pursued 
by our Congress in that matter, which has been so severely censured 
by British writers, and not satisfactorily dealt with by our own. 
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The President then spoke of Concord as always associated 
with Boston in all memories of patriotic acts, and called upon 
Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson to say something, either in prose 
or verse. 

Mr. EMERSON said he came to listen, and not to speak ; 
but he would repeat a remark he heard from a neighbor the 
other day, who said he did not understand what was meant 
by saying that ‘‘ the British were driven out of Boston.” He 
thought, that, “* when those fellows ran away, none but Eng- 
lishmen were left.” 

Dr. S. A. GREEN exhibited to the Society some historical 
engravings connected with the early history of this country, 
which he secured while travelling abroad. One was pub- 
lished at Stuttgart, and represented the life of Washington, 
bearing his portrait and four separate illustrations, showing 
him as a surveyor; a leader of the army, at the head of his 
forces storming Boston; at Annapolis, making his farewell 
address to the army; his entry into New York as President 
of the United States; and the scene at his death-bed. 
Another picture has this inscription: ‘* Prospect des grossen 
Plazes gegen der alten sud Kirche der Presbiterianer zu Bos- 
ton’; and an equivalent in French. This was published at 
Augsburg, but by whom is not known. It was doubtless in 
the time of the Revolution, as in the street are represented 
cannon drawn by horses. The most singular fact about it is, 
that the Old South, the adjoining buildings, and the whole 
‘* prospect,” are unlike any thing that has ever existed in that 
locality. It was doubtless an entire fabrication, published to 
sell in German and French cities at the time of the war. Dr. 
Green also exhibited a portrait of Washington, and one exactly 
similar, struck from the same plate, but bearing the signature 
“ Pitt,” which was probably sold at the time for a likeness 
of William Pitt ; an almanac, published in the French language 
near the time of the evacuation, and containing poetical ref- 
erences to that event. 

Mr. CHARLES C. SMITH read by its title the following 
paper : — 


The Manufacture of Gunpowder in America. 


Mr. Smita said that at a recent meeting of the Committee for 
publishing the Proceedings some conversation took place relative to the 
time when gunpowder was first manufactured on this side of the 
Atlantic. In conformity with a suggestion then made, he had pre- 
pared a few notes on the subject, which he would now communicate by 
title, in order that they might go into the record of this meeting. 
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During the ante-revolutionary period almost the whole supply of 
owder was obtained by importation from the mother-country ; but so 
early as 1639, an attempt was made to set up the manufacture in 
Massachusetts by Edward Rawson, afterward Secretary of the Colony. 
At a General Court holden at Boston, on the 22d of May in that year, 
Hugh Peter was desired to write to Holland for £500 worth of salt- 
petre, and to charge the cost to the Governor, the Colony promising to 
save the Governor harmless. Subsequently, at a Court holden on the 
6th of June, — “ It was ordered, that if the salt peter come not, M* Rau- 
son shalbee considered according to such damage as hee shall sustaine.” 
At the same time, he was “ granted 500 acres, at Pecoit, so as hee go 
on w™ the business of powder, if the salt peter come.” But the 
enterprise appears to have miscarried; and in October, 1648, “in 
answer to the petitid of M' Edward Rawson for satisfaction in regard 
of charges he hath ben at, & dammages which he hath sustaynd, about 
pvisions to make gunpowder,” it was ordered “that, in regard of his 
great forwardnes & readynes to advance so hopefull a designe as the 
makinge of saltpeter within this jurisdiction, who for that end & pur- 
pose, hath disbursed certayne monyes to his great losse & daiMiage,” 
there should be “ giuen and graunted vnto him & his heires forever 
fiue hundred acres of land at Pequot, to be layd out by the appoynt- 
ment of this Court, as also fiue pounds to be payd him out of the 
treasury.” In the following year, October, 1649, the record recites 
that “ M* Rawson having resigned vp his five hundred ac™ of land, 
formerly graunted him in pte of recompence of his damage sustayned 
about salt peeter, the Court judgeth it meete to allowe him thirty 
pounds, in full satisfaccon ; whereof the five pounds formerly graunted 
is to be accompted a jite.” Mr. Rawson died in August, 1693, at the 
age of seventy-eight; but we have no further account of his connection 
with the manufacture of gunpowder. 

It seems probable, however, from occasional entries in the Colony 
Records, that other persons were ready to attempt the manufacture ; 
and in the “ Wonder-Working Providence,” which was first printed in 
1654, Johnson says, under date of 1642: “This year the General 
Court made an order about preparing houses for Salt-peter, that there 
might be powder made in the Country, but as yet it hath not gone on.” 
In May, 1649, in answer to some questions of the Major-General, the 
Court say: “ Whereas, upon examination it appeares unto this Co'te 
that it is necessary that there should be some addition made to a stock 
of powder, & other aMunition, to secure o'selves against an enemy, & 
thereupon have taken care that a supply may be made”; and, thinking 
that the other Colonies should make similar provision, they desire 
their Commissioners to bring the subject before the next meeting of the 
Commissioners of the United Colonies. The Massachusetts Records 
are silent with regard to the arrangement which had been made; and 
there is no mention of the subject in the Records of the Commissioners. 
It is certain, however, that very little, if any, powder was made in pur- 
suance of this arrangement; and in October, 1651, the Court passed an 
order, reciting that, “Whereas, by favour of the most honourable 
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Parliament of England, or counsell of state, seuerall quantities of 
powder & other aMunition are yearly imported into this jurisdiction for 
o* necessary vse & defence, now, to the end that the favour we receive 
may not be abused, nor o'selues depriued of the just & nessessary vse 
thereof, it is hereby ordred & enacted, that all marchants or others 
that shall import into this jurisdiction either powder, lead, bulletts, 
shott, or any ailunitio whatsoeuer, shall give pticuler notice of the 
quantitie thereof to the publicke notary, vppon paine or poenalty of 
forty pounds within one moneth after the landinge of such goods” ; 
and a complete record of the same was to be kept in a book, and an 
account to be rendered on oath by the notary to the Governor, Deputy- 
Governor, or one of the Council. , 

In 1666 there was a renewed attempt to establish the manufacture 
here; and in May of that year the Court passed an order: “ Whereas, 
there is a necessity of having supply of gunpowder in this jurisdiction, 
and forasmuch as Serjeant Richard Wooddey, of Boston, in the county 
of Suffolke, & M' Henry Russell, of Ipswitch, in the county of Essex, 
haue been & are vppon the worke, & in preparation for salt peeter, for 
their future encouragement, or any other that shall appeare to attend 
the promoting thereof, ——- This Court doeth declare & order that the 
sajd Richard Wooddey & Henry Russell are impouered to goe on & 
proceed in the sajd worke”; and they had very large, and, as we 
should now think, extraordinary, powers granted them to facilitate 
their operations. 

In 1674 a powder manufactory was set up at Neponset. “ We are 
upon a worke for makeing powder and have erected a mill in order 
thereunto at Neponset, about 6 miles from Boston,” Governor Leverett 
wrote to his friend Major Thomson, in August of that year; “our 
difficulty will be for peter, which we must, in our beginning, have 
from without us, but hope, in time, may reise it amongst us.” But it 
would be useless to trace the history of these fruitless undertakings 
further. When George III., in October, 1774, by an Order in 
Council, prohibited the exportation of powder to the Colonies, the 
manufacture had scarcely gained a footing here. 

Within two years after the date of the Order in Council ten of the 
Colonies took active measures to promote the manufacture within their 
own territory. In November, 1775, the House of Representatives of 
Massachusetts appointed a committee “to consider of a proper place 
for erecting a Powder-Mill, and to make inquiry for some suitable 
person to build the same; and also for some suitable person to be 
employed as a manufacturer of the article of Gunpowder, and to con- 
sider in what way the business may be most advantageously con- 
ducted.” In the following month the House appointed a committee 
“to purchase so much land, and such a part of the stream of water in 
the town of Sutton, as may be fully sufficient for the erecting a mill in 
the said town of Sutton, for the manufacturing powder,” and the com- 
mittee were further “authorized and empowered to purchase the re- 
mains of a powder-mill in the town of Stoughton, with so much of the 
land and stream adjoining the same, as may be sufficient to prepare 
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said mill for the manufacturing powder,” and also “to employ such 
skilful persons for the erecting and preparing said mills for the 
manufacturing powder, and to provide such skilful persons as manufact- 
urers, as may be sufficient for that purpose.” Subsequently this vote 
was reconsidered, and a committee was appointed to visit Andover and 
Stoughton “to take a view of the place in each of those towns, pro- 
posed for erecting a powder-mill, and report to this Court at which 
place said mill may be erected with the greatest convenience and 
despatch.” At the beginning of January, 1776, another committee 
was appointed “to confer with Mr. Phillips, on a proposal made by 
him for erecting a powder-mill at Andover.” Three days afterward 
a new committee was appointed to purchase the remains of the powder- 
mill at Stoughton and repair the same, or to erect a new mill at 
Sutton, “as they, after having consulted the master-workman who 
shall undertake the same, shall judge expedient.” About the same 
time it was resolved, that “ Whereas, Mr. Samuel Phillips, Jun., has 
proposed to build a mill with all expedition at Andover, for manufact- 
uring gunpowder, and this Court is willing to give all reasonable en- 
couragement to so important and necessary an undertaking,” the 
Colony would, on certain conditions, furnish him with a sufficient 
quantity of saltpetre and sulphur at cost, to keep the mill constantly 
employed during the first year after its erection, and purchase all the 
good merchantable gunpowder which he should produce, paying him 
for it at the rate of eight pence per pound.* A month later, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1776, it was resolved that, “ Whereas, the invention and in- 
dustry of the inhabitants of this Colony have been excited by the 
barbarous policy of Britain, and by the encouragement given by the 
General Court to seek internal resources of warlike stores, and have 
been so far succeeded that much greater quantities of that capital 
article, saltpetre, has, and probably will be made here, than the powder- 
mills now erecting at Stoughton and Andover will be able to manu- 
facture into gunpowder; and whereas, experience and the present 
apparent designs of Administration, strongly dictate the necessity of 
guarding against the want of that important article, which we presume 
may be done by encouraging individuals to erect powder-mills” ; 
therefore, a bounty of fifty pounds was authorized to be paid to any 
person or persons who should, at his or their own expense, within six 
months, erect a powder-mill capable of making at least fifty pounds 
weight of powder per day, and should actually manufacture ten 
hundred weight of powder; and a second bounty of thirty pounds was 
authorized to be paid to the person or persons who should erect a 
second mill, and manufacture a similar quantity of powder. 

In March, 1776, Abijah Burbank of Sutton was authorized in pur- 
suance of this vote to erect a powder-mill in Sutton on land of which 


* The mill erected by Mr. Phillips was blown up June 1, 1778, and three 
persons were killed by the explosion. It was subsequently rebuilt, and again 
blown up in 1796. After that date no further attempt was made to carry on 
the manufacture in Andover. 
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he was the owner; but the bounty proved to be insufficient for the 
purpose, and within a fortnight afterward a committee was appointed 
“to erect a powder-mill in the town of Sutton, at the expense of this 
Colony, with all possible expedition, and on the best plan.” In May, 
an order was passed to the effect that as no person had shown that he 
was entitled to receive the premium for the erection of a powder-mill, 
and, “as this Court are of opinion that it would be expedient and con- 
ducive to the public safety that there should be at least two powder- 
mills in this Colony besides the powder-mill at Andover, and the two 
that are erecting at the cost of the Colony,” the time for erecting such 
mills should be extended for a further period of three months. May 
9th, Thomas Crane was “ appointed to carry on the manufacturing of 
gunpowder in the Colony Mill at Stoughton, until the further order of 
the General Court,” and was “empowered and directed to employ, in 
behalf of this Colony, so many suitable persons .as are necessary to 
carry on the same.” 

In January, 1776, the New Hampshire House of Representatives 
appointed a committee “to inquire into the structure and cost of a 
powder-mill, and make a report to this House as soon as may be”; 
aud in the following March it was recommended “ that a committee be 
appointed to get a powder-mill erected on the best terms they can, and 
as soon as possible, within the limits of the town of Exeter,” and a 
committee was accordingly appointed “to agree with some suitable per- 
son to build a powder-mill in this Colony.” In June it was “ voted, 
that Samuel Folsom, Esq., have a loan of £300 out of the treasury, 
for the term of one year, to enable him to prosecute the building a 
powder-mill in Exeter.” 

Rhode Island, also, ordered in January, 1776, a powder-mill to be 
erected ; and a mill was accordingly put in operation at North Provi- 
dence. This mill, which was accidentally blown up in August, 1779, 
was on the Wonasquatucket river, four miles from Providence; and 
the road near the spot is still known as the “ Powder-mill Road.” 

In December, 1775, the General Assembly of Connecticut passed an 
“ Act for encouraging the Manufacture of Saltpetre and Gunpowder,” 
which provided, among other things, * that a bounty or premium of 
thirty pounds shall be paid out of the Colony Treasury to the person 
or persons who shall erect the first powder-mill in this Colony, and 
shall make and manufacture therein five hundred pounds’ weight of 
good and merchantable gunpowder ; also that a bounty or premium 
of thirty pounds shall be paid out of the Colony Treasury to the per- 
son or persons who shall erect the second powder-mill in this Colony, 
and make or manufacture therein five hundred pounds’ weight of good 
and merchantable gunpowder.” At the same time, licenses were 
granted for the erection of powder-mills in Hartford, about three miles 
east of the Connecticut River, and in Windham. In the following May, 
a license was granted for the erection of another mill in Stratford. 
About the same time, apparently, a mill was put in operation at New 
Haven. 

In January, 1776, the New-York Committee of Safety addressed a 
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letter to Robert R. Livingston, recommending the re-erection of the 
powder-mill formerly built by his father. This was immediately done ; 
and early in February it was announced that “the powder-mill of the 
late Judge Livingston is now re-erected in the completest order for 
manufacturing gunpowder, and that a proper manufacturer and work- 
men are there attending; but that the manufacturer proposes to de- 
part soon, unless saltpetre can be procured.” The great scarcity of 
saltpetre was, in fact, the chief obstacle to the establishment and suc- 
cessful operation of the early powder-mills. In March the Provincial 
Congress of the Colony passed a vote to lend, to any person suitably 
recommended, “the sum of one thousand pounds for two years, with- 
out interest,” upon his giving security for the repayment of the same ; 
provided, among other things, “the person or persons who shall so 
apply do engage, by contract with this Congress or the Committee of 
Safety, to erect, within three months from the time of the said loan, a 
powder-mill of the best quality, in such place within the Colony as the 
General Committee of the County wherein the same is to be erected 
shall approve of.” Under authority of this vote, John R. Livingston 
gave bond, within a week, that he would, “ within three months from 
the date hereof, erect a powder-mill of the best quality, in such place 
in Dutchess County as the General Committee of the said County shall 
approve of.” In July the Committee of Dutchess County certified that 
they had satisfactory evidence that this mill “ was completed before the 
20th of May last, and that the quantity of one thousand pounds of 
good merchantable gunpowder was manufactured at the said mill in 
one week, or seven days, successively.” Mills were also put into suc- 
cessful operation in Ulster County and in Orange County. Beside 
loaning money to aid in the erection of mills, the Provincial Congress 
of New York unanimously voted on the 16th of March, “ Whereas it is 
necessary for the security of this Colony to establish manufactures of 
gunpowder in the same, and this Congress having resolved to lend money 
for the encouragement thereof, and it being judged expedient to add 
some further encouragement to those who shall erect powder-mills in 
this Colony,” premiums of one hundred pounds, seventy-five pounds, and 
fifty pounds, respectively, should be given to the person or persons who 
should, before the 20th of May, the 10th of June, and the Ist of July, 
erect the first three mills, each “ capable of manufacturing one thousand 
pounds of good merchantable gunpowder per week.” 

Pennsylvania appears to have been the first Colony to set on foot a 
manufactory of gunpowder, after the issuing of the king’s proclama- 
tion; and in “a letter from a gentleman of Philadelphia to a member 
of the British Parliament, dated Dec. 24, 1774,” printed in Force’s 
“ American Archives,” the writer says, “‘The late proclamation for- 
bidding the exportation of gunpowder and firearms to America seemed 
intended to take away from the Colonies the power of defending them- 
selves by force. I think it my duty to inform you that the said 
proclamation will be rendered ineffectual by a manufactory of gun- 
powder which has lately been set on foot in this Province, the 
materials of which may be procured in great perfection, and at an 
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easier rate than they can be imported from Great Britain, among our- 
selves.” Within six months from that time, two other powder-mills 
appear to have been set in operation; and in June, 1775, John Adams 
wrote to Moses Gill, “There are three powder-mills in this province, 
two in New York, but no nitre. Cannot the Massachusetts begin to 
prepare both?” A few months later—in January, 1776— the 
Committee of Safety ordered an advertisement to be inserted in the 
Philadelphia newspapers, that “such persons as are willing to erect 
powder-mills in this Province, within fifty miles’ distance of this city, 
are desired to apply to the Committee of Safety, who will lend the 
money on security, if required, for that purpose, and give them other 
encouragements.” On the 25th the committee voted that it was 
“highly expedient, in the present exigency of our affairs, to employ a 
number of powder-mills”; and a committee was appointed “ to con- 
sider of proper places to erect suitable works for the purpose, or to 
engage with owners of any mill or mills already erected for other pur- 
poses, to convert them to the making of gunpowder.” Shortly after- 
ward this committee reported that they had received proposals from 
several persons who were willing to erect powder-mills ; and on the 
10th of February the committee were authorized to encourage the 
erection of six powder-mills by loaning to any person “ any sum not 
exceeding one hundred and fifty pounds, on giving good security to 
employ it in erecting a powder-mill, and either repay it in money or 
work ”; to purchase the powder so manufactured at the rate of eight 
dollars per hundred pounds, delivered in Philadelphia; “this com- 
mittee only finding saltpetre, and half the expense of light casks” ; 
and to pay “one hundred dollars as a premium for the first, fifty for 
the second, and thirty for the third powder-mills, which shall deliver 
one ton, each, of powder.” On the 16th the committee “ resolved, that, 
under the authority given by Congress, this Board immediately proceed 
to erect, on account of the Congress, a powder-mill on a large stream, 
capable of manufacturing, as nearly as possible, four tons of gunpowder 
per week”; and also “to contract with a number of persons, not ex- 
ceeding four, to erect powder-mills, engaging to supply them with 
eight tons of saltpetre each, the profits of manufacturing which to be 
considered as a full compensation for the expense and risk of such 
undertaking.” Other votes of a similar purpose were also passed at a 
later date; and in March, 1776, General Reed wrote to Washington 
from Philadelphia, “ We are casting cannon, and there is more salt- 
petre made than in all the Provinces put together. Six powder-mills 
are erecting in different parts. The two near this city deliver two 
thousand five hundred pounds per week, and are now in very good 
order.” 

In August, 1775, the Maryland Convention voted “that a sum not 
exceeding one thousand pounds common money be appropriated for 
erecting and working a powder-mill on the account of this Province.” 
In the following December a further vote was passed, “ that the Coun- 
cil of Safety to be appointed by this Convention be empowered to 
advance, on loan for two years, without interest, on bond with good 
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security, any part of the one thousand pounds appropriated by the 
last Convention for erecting and working a powder-mill, to such 
person or persons as will undertake and give good security for erect- 
ing and working the same; such person or persons undertaking that 
such mill shall be capable of a at least eight hundred 
pounds of gunpowder per week, and that the saltpetre which may 
belong to the public shall be there manufactured into gunpowder for 
a just and reasonable price; the same powder-mill to be erected 
within fourteen, and not less than six, miles from Baltimore town.” 
Under the authority of this vote a mill was set up, and powder manu- 
factured, several months before the Declaration of Independence. It 
yas, however, found expedient to change the form of the vote; and 
in May, 1776, it was resolved “that the said one thousand pounds, or 
any part thereof that may be necessary, be applied and expended by 
the Council of Safety for the time being in erecting and working a 
powder-mill within this Province on account of the public; and that 
a sum of money, not exceeding five hundred pounds, be advanced by 
the Council of Safety for the time being to any person who will 
undertake, and give security for erecting, a powder-mill at any place 
within this Province, which shall be thought proper by the Council of 
Safety, on the terms of the said resolution of the last session of Con- 
vention.” 

In Virginia the Committee of Cumberland County, in February, 
1775, “ resolved, that the members of the Committee now present will 
give a premium of three shillings per pound to the first person, or com- 
pany of persons, who shall, within eight months from the date hereof, 
produce to the said Committee, or the chairman thereof, fifty pounds’ 
weight of good gunpowder, manufactured in America, on due proof 
that the same was made wholly of American materials.” 

In North Carolina, the Provincial Congress voted, on Sunday, 
Sept. 10, 1775, “that the sum of two hundred pounds be paid for the 
first five hundred weight of good merchantable gunpowder, equal in 
goodness to gunpowder imported from Great Britain, of the price of 
eighty-five shillings sterling per hundred-weight, that shall be made 
and manufactured within this Province, and delivered to the Pro- 
vincial Council within the space of six months from this time; and 
that the sum of one hundred and fifty pounds be paid for the second 
five hundred weight of good merchantable gunpowder that shall be 
made and manufactured in this Province, and delivered to the said 
Council within twelve months next following ; and so in proportion for 
any greater quantity.” 

In March, 1776, the Provincial Congress of South Carolina ap- 
pointed a committee “to consider and report the best means of erect- 
ing a powder-mill and of promoting the making of gunpowder in this 
Colony” ; and an agreement with Henry Felder, Esq., was authorized 
for making a quantity of gunpowder from “saltpetre and sulphur be- 
longing to the Colony.” In September this committee reported 
“that they did employ William Bartey, a man skilled in the art of 
making gunpowder; that they have allowed him twenty shillings 
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currency per pound for all the gunpowder that he produced out of the 
materials with which the commissioners furnished him with, charging 
him with those materials; that they have worked up into gunpowder 
all the nitre they have received or could procure; ... from which they 
have made and delivered to the gunpowder receiver, and officers of the 
army (per receipt for the same), six hundred and twenty-five pounds’ 
weight of gunpowder.” Previously to this time, the Rev. Mr. Tennent 
appears to have made a considerable quantity of powder, of which a 
large part is described as “ bad.” 

‘The meagreness of the results obtained from all these efforts, 
mainly in consequence of the extreme scarcity of saltpetre, shows 
under what difficulties our fathers began the war of independence, 
and explains their constant endeavors to obtain powder from abroad. 
The repeated appeals from all quarters for more powder received 
only a feeble response, because the Colonies were not in a condition 
to meet the demand. Of the thirteen Colonies, only three — Dela- 
ware (now the chief seat of the powder manufacture in the United 
States), New Jersey, and Georgia — failed to take action for the 
encouragement of powder-mills before the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. New Jersey, however, in‘ October, 1775, appropriated one 
thousand pounds “to encourage the erecting of saltpetre-works in 
this Colony,” by granting “a bounty of one shilling per pound, over 
and above the market-price, for any quantity, not exceeding twenty 
thousand pounds’ weight, of good merchantable saltpetre, which shall 
be made and manufactured in this Colony on or before the first day 
of January, 1777 ; provided that the Continental Congress shall not 
offer the like premium for saltpetre manufactured in the United 
Colonies.” In the following March an ordinance was passed by the 
Provincial Congress, designed to give greater efficiency to this vote.* 


* An inquiry into the sources from which saltpetre was obtained, and the 
measures adopted to encourage its production, would possess considerable inter- 
est; but it would take too wide a range to be pursued within the limits of a foot- 
note. It will be sufficient to add that saltpetre was procured by importation from 
the continent of Europe and the West Indies, from caves and from the earth 
under old houses and barns, and by distillation ; and bounties were freely offered 
for its production. A reference to a few of the votes passed in Massachusetts 
will show what was, in general, the character of the measures adopted by the 
various Colonies. In February, 1775, our Provincial Congress voted, ‘ That, for 
the encouragement of such as are disposed to set up the manufacture of salt- 
petre, this Congress do engage to purchase the whole quantity that shall be 
manufactured in this Province, within twelve months from this date, at the rate 
of fourteen pounds” per hundred-weight. In June, not quite a fortnight after 
the battle of Bunker Hill, Dr. William Whiting was appointed “a committee to 
repair to New York, and confer with Doct. Graham, or any other gentlemen that 
have had experience in the manufacturing of saltpetre, and that he be directed 
to procure from him or them the most minute, particular, and intelligible 
account, relative to the manufacturing of this article, possible, and that, if to be 
found, he procure and engage some ingenious person, who has been used to 
work in the business of making saltpetre, to come immediately to this place, 
who shall be employed in said business, and that the expenses of said journey 
to New York, and that the travel of said workman to this place, be paid out of 
the public treasury of this Colony.” In the following August, it was “resolved, 
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The Rev. H. W. Foote said that he held in his hand a 
document, which showed, that, however the price of most 
articles was raised in Boston by the scarcity consequent on 
the state of siege, there was one commodity at least which 
was reduced in value. The members of the Society would see 
that the price of a ‘*negroe boy” in Boston at that time was 
extremely low, by examining the bill of sale of one by the 
last loyalist rector of King’s Chapel; which was, perhaps, 
one of the latest of such documents drawn in Massachusetts. 
This might be the more interesting to the Society from the 
fact that Dr. Caner at that time occupied his house, where 
the Society’s building now stands. Mr. Foote said that the 
paper was kindly communicated to him by Dr. B. Joy 
Jeffries, and is one of the mass of family papers discovered 
last summer in Faneuil Hall. 


Know all Men by these presents that I Henry Caner of Boston 
in the County of Suffolk & Province of the Massachusetts Bay 
Clerk do for the Consideration of Ten Shillings to me in hand paid, 
the receipt whereof I do hereby acknowledge; Sell alienate and make 
over to Doctor John Jeffries of Boston aforesaid, my Negroe Boy 
Prince about 18 or 19 years of Age, as the said Jeffries’s own prop- 
erty, and do warrant the said Negroe Boy against the lawful Claim 


that Dr. Whiting, Deacon Baker, of Bolton, and Captain John Peck, be a com- 
mittee, whose business it shall be faithfully and diligently to apply themselves 
to the manufacturing of saltpetre, for the space of three months from the first 
day of September, 1775, jointly or severally, in such places in this Colony as 
they shall judge most suitable for that purpose; and they are hereby directed to 
use all diligence to discover the most eligible and successful method of manu- 
facturing that important commodity, and to communicate all the useful knowl- 
edge they shall acquire in said business to all such as request it of them, and 
that they from time to time publish, in the newspapers or otherwise, all the useful 
discoveries they may make in the progress of said business.” And at the same 
time it was “strongly recommended to the inhabitants of the several towns” to 
“take especial care to collect together under proper sheds those materials (the 
knowledge of which may be easily obtained from publications) which, by 
fermenting and putrefying together, will in due time afford saltpetre with ease 
and in great plenty.” At the end of September the committee were ordered 
“to repair to Windsor, in Connecticut, in order to acquire further knowledge in 
that important manufacture.” The chairman accordingly visited Enfield and 
Windsor, and on his return presented an elaborate report, giving a minute 
account of the process of manufacture adopted in Connecticut. It would seem 
that this method was not successful here; and in November Dr. Whiting was 
again sent to Connecticut to obtain further information on the subject, and the 
committee were directed to “use their utmost efforts, until the 15th day of 
December next, for obtaining a successful and sure method of manufacturing 
said commodity.” Beside purchasing, at half a dollar per pound, all the salt- 
petre which might be manufactured and delivered to them before the Ist of 
October, 1776, they were empowered to pay a bounty of four shillings per pound 
on all saltpetre manufactured before the lst of July, provided that the manu- 
facturer should produce at least fifty pounds, and bring a proper certificate that 
he was the manufacturer. 


88 
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of any person by from or under me, to him the s* John Jeffries His 
Heirs & Assigns. As Witness my hand this 5" day of July 1775. 
H. Caner. 


The following paper was prepared for this meeting; but 
the time would only permit of its being communicated by a 
general description of its contents : — 


Mr. T. C. Amory alluded to an incident connected with the siege 
of Boston and its evacuation, which seemed to form one of the appro- 
priate reminiscences of the occasion. Soon after possession was taken 
of Dorchester Heights, his grandfather, Thomas Amory, was requested 
by the selectmen to go with his brother and Mr. Johonnot to propose 
to Washington, with the sanction of General Howe, that, if the British 
troops were suffered to go away unmolested by the American batteries, 
the place should be left unharmed by them. They went for this pur- 
pose to the Roxbury lines, and communicated the proposition with 
which they were intrusted; and, though its transmission by civilians 
was in deviation of the established usages of war, it was courteously 
received and acted upon. What form the assurances mutually given 
actually took has not been recorded; but both sides, under the circum- 
stances, were content to abide by an arrangement which prevented a 
sanguinary conflict, involving possibly the destruction of the place or 
its serious injury, and of a large number of non-combatants, aged and 
infirm, women and children, who constituted its inhabitants. 

Mr. Amory, if taking no active part in the strife, was not insensible 
to the wrongs of his countrymen which led to resistance; and his 
neutrality did not forfeit him the regard of his fellow-townsmen. His 
earlier studies, after graduating at Cambridge, had been for the church; 
and his life was devoted rather to books than to business occupations. 
The Coffins, his brothers-in-law, were loyal to the crown, and became 
generally refugees; and, when the Revolution broke out, his family con- 
sisted of eight children under twelve. 

An anecdote is related of an attack upon his house, when popular 
feeling was at its height, by a throng of the Sons of Liberty, who took 
umbrage at his entertaining British officers. Missiles entered the 
apartment where his children were sleeping. The officers, not to 
endanger his family, escaped to their quarters through his garden, and 
by the water, which then flowed up to the immediate neighborhood of 
his dwelling. He went out himself to the steps in front; and a few 
words fitly spoken induced the assailants to take their departure. 

His two brothers, one of whom accompanied him in his missidn on 
the 7th of March, were largely engaged as partners in importing 
from Europe; and the youngest, not long before the war broke out, 
went to England to settle their accounts in preparation for the coming 
storm. Though paid themselves by their debtors, if at all, in depre- 
ciated currency, they paid their own debts in sterling ; remitting thirty 
thousand pounds ina year. This is mentioned as one instance of many 
where hesitation to go all lengths in the cause of liberty is susceptible 
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of explanation without reproach. Passages from the correspondence 
of the house now submitted show that their sentiments on the sub- 
ject of liberty were as stanch as their neighbors’. Some parts of 
it, according to tradition, lay on the table of the House of Commons, 
and was read in the course of the debate the night the repeal of the 
Stamp Act was under discussion, and has been said to have had much 
influence in the result. ‘This concession just ten years before the 
evacuation we celebrate, if followed up in good faith, might have 
deferred, though not probably prevented, eventual separation. Inde- 
pendence, like emancipation later, came in the fulness of time; but 
little did any one anticipate in 1766 what was to chance before the 
ensuing decade had passed. Both phrase and feeling in the corre- 
spondence indicate how largely the house participated in the prevailing 
sentiment of indignation against parliamentary encroachments. 

The Stamp Act was passed March 22, 1765; and repealed twelve 
months afterwards, — March 18, 1766. Among the correspondents of 
the firm were more than one member of the House of Commons; and 
the British merchant has always possessed influence in politics. The 
following extracts show that the same class in this country took a 
lively interest in what so nearly concerned them. In November, 1765, 
the house writes, — 

“We are very apprehensive, if the Stamp Act is not repealed or 
suspended, that there will be a general determination, not only here, but 
throughout the continent of America, not to make use of any English 
manufactires other than what absolute necessity requires. This will 
reduce the importations from England to a mere trifle of what they 
have been, and must entirely put an end to our trade with you. If 
this act is forced upon us, we shall consider ourselves as no other than 
slaves, without any thing we can call our own. It must render disaf- 
fected to the English government above a million of people, who till 
now were proud “of being Englishmen, and as firmly attached to the 
interest of England as if they had been born there. After being 
deprived of our natural liberties as men, and due privileges granted our 
ancestors by royal charter, we shall be very indifferent who our foreign 
masters are; and we perhaps may like them the least whom we once 
loved the best.” 

A few days later they say, — 

“ We cannot think that the merchants who deal to America will 
find it their interest to increase their debts here by further exporta- 
tions, unless the Stamp Act is repealed. The resentment of the people 
is at a very high pitch, but will be much higher if not soon relieved. 
There will certainly be a general combination of all ranks to throw off 
every sort of luxury in dress, which you know will take in at least two- 
thirds of our imports from Great Britain. People begin to dress 
themselves in our own manufactures, and will soon generally. We are, 
at present, in a state of anarchy. We are, however, petitioning our 
governor and council that our courts may be open; which we think 
they must come into, as people seem determined to pay no taxes to 
government if we are deprived of the benefit of it.” 
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Intelligence of the repeal of the Stamp Act reached Boston toward 
the end of May; and two weeks later the house writes as follows :— 

“We have your favor of the 18th of March, acquainting us of the 
repeal of the Stamp Act. We have the highest sense of the assi- 
duity and kindness of our friends in that most important concern, 
among whom we are sensible you have been the foremost. It is with 
particular pleasure that we assure you that there is now the fairest 
prospect that the harmony and affection which so long subsisted with- 
out the least interruption till the Stamp Act was passed will again 
take place; at least, it is the ardent wish of the people here. Their 
minds are now quieted, and not disposed in general to novelties, but 
content that the line of dependence should rest where it now is, as we 
look upon the matter of internal taxes as now settled, notwithstanding 
the claim of parliament. We cannot think the wisdom and policy of 
the government will suffer them again to attempt even what we esteem 
our natural inherent rights or our charter privileges; for, should they, 
they might expect that we shall not be wanting in making every effort 
to preserve our freedom, more dear to us than life. We are thoroughly 
sensible that there is no power on earth with whom we could so well 
be connected as with Great Britain, as almost all our interests coincide, 
and as our security depends upon her fleets and armies maintained at 
an immense expense. We are content with a restriction on our trade, 
especially that part from which it is most for the interest of Great 
Britain to exclude us: we mean the Dutch and Northern trade. We 
are also sensible that a state of independence, could we obtain it, would 
not probably be so well for us as our present situation; and the Colonies 
may continue their subjection to England long after they arrive at a 
condition of casting off their dependence, provided the government 
there studies to gain their affections, and governs them with mildness.” 

Similar sentiments were doubtless honestly entertained by many 
Americans, who, from obligations not to be disregarded, gave up home 
and estate to die in poverty and exile. Without detracting from the 
glory of the patriots who staked their all for independence, we can 
well afford, in our year of jubilee, to view with candor the neutrality 
of such as were not well able to quit their posts of duty without sacri- 
fice of their commercial honor or their domestic obligations. The 
estates of the absent brother, whose descendants are numerous among 
us, were put in sequestration, but not confiscated. The other two, 
whose seasonable mission with Mr. Johonnot probably saved Boston 
from the fate of Charlestown on the 17th of June the year before, con- 
tinued undisturbed till the war ended. One of their cousins, Henry 
Middleton of South Carolina, was President of the Continental Con- 
gress; and his son Arthur, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence; whilst William, the elder brother of Henry, then, or a 
few years before, represented Ipswich in the British Parliament. The 
side embraced in civil war is not invariably a safe criterion of char- 
acter or political sentiment. In our war of independence, and in the 
late civil conflict, the same names occur, — kindred enlisted on either 
side ; circumstances, not always known or easily explained, affecting 
their decision. 
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Mr. RicHARD FROTHINGHAM was then introduced, and 
read the following paper : — 


Since the publication (1849) of the “ History of the Siege 
of Boston,” I have kept an eye on the appearance of new 
matter relative to the events of this period, and have largely 
increased my collections from contemporary authorities. I 
purpose to select from this mass a few salient things to serve 
as my contribution to this interesting occasion. They will 
show the spirit of the time. 

It was a saying of Cardinal De Retz, that parties never go 
so far as when they know not where they are going. This 
was the case with the popular party in this country a few 
years before the beginning of the siege of Boston. It was 
ever professing loyalty, and it was as constantly repelling as 
calumny the charge of aiming at independence; and yet, by 
attaining to united effort and the habit of obedience to the reg- 
ularly collected will of the majority, it unconsciously was led 
far towards that national power which it was in the design of 
Providence should arise in America. Indeed, the spirit of 
American nationality may be said to have been in the air. 
It was the burden of many a prophecy. Thus Ezra Stiles, 
pondering (1774) ‘on that Saxon genius of liberty and law 
which English America inherits from the parent State,” pre- 
dicted that the Union would produce “ a Runnemede in Amer- 
ica.” An American, Gulian Verplanck, on a visit to England 
during this period, sang : — 


“ Hail, happy Brittan, Freedom’s blest retreat ! 
Great is thy power, thy wealth, thy glory great, 
But wealth and power have no immortal day, 
For all things ripen only to decay : 

And when that time arrives — the lot of all — 
When Britian’s glory, power and wealth shall fall 
Then shall thy sons by Fate’s unchanged decree 
In other worlds another Briton see, 

And what thou art America shall be.” 


This sentiment of union imbues the varied action elicited 
by the penal acts closing the port of Boston, and alter- 
ing the government of Massachusetts. It was expressed 
in the remarkable correspondence, revealing the very heart 
of the Revolution, between the local committees of the 
Colonies, as they sent their generous donations for the relief 
of the sufferers, and the grateful replies of the Boston com- 
mittee. There is no record more authentic or beautiful or 
suggestive connected with the formative process of the 
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country. It was printed for the first time by this Society 
(Fourth Series of ** Collections,” 4th volume, 1858). It pre- 
sents a life-like picture of the time. It shows, that, below con- 
flicting interests and old feuds, there was ever a spirit of 
brotherhood, a hearty sympathy, a common faith in political 
ideas, and one distinct aim. While this interchange of senti- 
ment was going on, there was sterner work in progress. 
** Our brethren,” the “ Essex Gazette ” of Dec. 20, 1774, says, 
“of New Hampshire and Rhode Island, have signalized 
themselves in a manner that does them the greatest honor ; 
and it is with pleasure we can add, that the Colony of Con- 
necticut merit our highest regards for their present assiduity 
and vigilance in disciplining their militia, which consists of 
near thirty regiments. . . . Indeed, the whole United Colo- 
nies are extremely active and zealous in the common cause, 
all nobly exerting themselves for carrying into execution the 
measures agreed upon by the late Continental Congress, — 
excepting a few disappointed, factious Tories.” 

The preparation for a great crisis had been so efficient by 

olitical and military organization, that the events of the 
19th of April, 1775, called the militia round Boston in such 
numbers as to place a well-appointed body of British veterans 
in a state of siege. ‘ All America,” a British journal said, 
‘*is now rising, and the universal cry is, ‘ To-arms, to-arms!’ 
The seat of empire seems already dedicated for the Western 
World. Happy Britons, if they shall owe the merit of their 
liberty to the success of their American brethren.” 

The militia, however imperfect in their organization, still 
gathered under the shield of American law. This law was 
embodied in the association of the Congress of 1774. Here 
is the copy that was printed in Boston on a broadside, on its 
reception here, with the names of the signers. In this shape 
the instrument was discussed in every town or county or 
district in the thirteen Colonies; and, very generally, was, 
adopted. Thus it faithfully bore the “sovereign States’ 
collected will.” It authorized the government by committees 
and congresses which lasted until the adoption of the Articles 
of the Confederation. 

The public papers and private letters of the times bear wit- 
ness that this government was as much respected as any laws. 
The newspapers now (December, 1774) begin to have adver- 
tisements of the sales at public auction of portions of car- 
goes, “agreeable to the American Congress Association.” 

The adoption of this army by the General Congress was 
a foregone conclusion. For this body, in October, approved 
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of the opposition of the people of Massachusetts to the 
Regulation Act, and declared, that, if it was attempted to be 
executed by force, all America ought to rally to their sup- 
port; and this pledge had been reiterated for months in the 
action of towns, counties, and conventions, and especially in 
the fiery letters which the local committees sent to Boston. 
The administration was endeavoring to execute this law by 
force. This had been met by force, and in a manner that 
met the entire approval of the Whigs throughout the Colonies. 
There was no thought, in Congress or in the people, of 
falling back on these pledges. 

But the paramount event of the siege was the appearance 
in the army of Washington as the commander-in-chief. To 
what does the country owe this noble appointment? How 
were the hearts and the minds of the people of the thirteen 
Colonies drawn towards this great American to such a degree 
that they unanimously put their lives and their liberties in 
his hands ? 

Though only forty-three, Washington had been before the 
public nearly a quarter of a century. The “ Journey of 
Major Washington ” to the Ohio country (1753), at the age 
of twenty, made his courage and his resources known through- 
out America and Europe. His Diary was printed widely in 
the journals. To this succeeded the well-known military 
service at the Great Meadows and on the Braddock field. 
Even the criticism which this service elicited in European 
journals had the effect to make him known. This also was 
the effect of a letter addressed to his brother that got into the 
* London Magazine” in 1754, in which he says, “I heard 
the bullets whistle ; and believe me there is something charm- 
ing in the sound.” He was next appointed a lieutenant- 
colonel in the Virginia forces. In this capacity he engaged 
in a wide sphere of duty in meeting the Indians on the fron- 
tiers of Virginia, and was eminently successful in this arduous 
and difficult task. 

A question of rank required a consultation with General 
Shirley in Boston. Washington, leaving his command with 
Colonel Stephen, set out on horseback in company with Cap- 
tain Mercer, and Captain Stewart (who was with General 
Braddock when he died), on a journey of five hundred miles 
in the dead of winter. His arrival at Philadelphia and New 
York was noticed in the press.* In Boston he was announced 


* “New York, Feb. 23, 1756. — Last Friday, Coionel Washington left this city 
for Boston; there, ’tis thought, to consult with General Shirley. Measures 
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in the following way: ‘ Last Friday came to this town, from 
Virginia, the Hon. Colonel Washington, a gentleman who 
has deservedly a high reputation for military skill, integrity, 
and valor; though success has not always attended his under- 
takings’ (Boston, March 1, 1756). His sojourn in all these 
places was marked by every attention. 

His mission was a partial success. He returned to Win- 
chester. This year he was ordered to proclaim the declara- 
tion of war against France. He read this at several points in 
this place, and then addressed his command in the following 
terms : — 


“You see, gentlemen soldiers, that it has pleased our most gracious 
sovereign to declare war in form against the French king, and (for 
divers good causes, but more particularly for their ambitious usurpa- 
tions and encroachments on his American dominions) to pronounce all 
the said French king’s subjects and vassals to be enemies to his crown 
and dignity ; and hath willed and required all his subjects and people, 
and in a more especial manner commanded his captain-general of his 
forces, his governors, and all other his commanders and officers, to do 
and execute all acts of hostility in the prosecution of this just and 
honorable war. And though our utmost endeavors can contribute but 
little to the advancement of his Majesty’s honor and the interest of his 
governments, yet let us show our willing obedience to the best of 
kings, and, by a strict attachment to his royal commands, demonstrate 
the love and loyalty we bear to his sacred person; let us, by rules of 
unerring bravery, strive to merit his royal favor, and a better estab- 
lishment as a reward for our services.” 


Here is seen that. loyalty to the crown which long 
animated Washington. This speech, though in the news- 
papers, cannot be found in the biographies of Marshall, 
Ramsay, Sparks, or Irving. 

On the conclusion of the war, Washington resigned (1759) 
his commission, and retired to Mount Vernon. He was soon 
elected a member of the House of Burgesses. Though 
alive to the aggressions of the British administration on the 
customs and rights of the Colonies, he was engaged in no 
action, even in the times of the Stamp Act, that brought his 
name before all the Colonies. 


proper to be taken with the several tribes of Indians to the southward, and par- 
ticularly the Cherokees, some hundreds of whom, from the back parts of the 
two Carolinas, it is reported, have assured the western governments of their 
coming in, and firmly adhering to the interests of the English, in opposition to 
the French.” 

*“New York, March 15.— Colonel Washington returned hither from Boston 
on Tuesday last, on his way home to Virginia.” 
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The Townshend revenue acts (1767) elicited the non- 
importation scheme as a peaceable means to obtain their 
entire repeal. The whole country became occupied with this 
measure. It fairly engrossed the public mind. Colonies that 
did not come into it—as Rhode Island—were termed 
plague-spots. Individuals who violated it were roughly 
treated. The Burgesses now (1769) passed their memorable 
resolves. For this the royal governor, Lord Botetourt, 
dissolved them. 

Washington, still a member, had brought a paper provid- 
ing for a non-importation agreement for Virginia, which he 
intended to move in the House. He, with the patriots, now 
repaired to the residence of Anthony Hay. Here they chose 
Peyton Randolph their moderator; matured a non-importa- 
tion agreement for Virginia, and his signature to it is the 
seventh on the list. This paper was copied into the news- 
papers of the other Colonies, with the signers’ names. It is 
in the “ Pennsylvania Chronicle ” of June 6, 1769. These 
proceedings were hailed with joy by the popular party through- 
out the Colonies. Thus the name of Washington was brought 
before the people, at a critical period, in connection with a 
vital political measure. 

Five years later, the popular excitement was driven to a 
high pitch by the penal measures of the Boston Port Act and 
the Regulating Act. Every cheek glowed with resentment, 
and every tongue was a flame of fire. This was the case in all 
the towns and counties in the thirteen Colonies. All eyes were 
now on public men. The freeholders of Fairfax County met 
(July 18, 1774) in Alexandria, devised means to aid the suf- 
ferers in Boston, and urged the people of Massachusetts to 
resist the obnoxious Regulating Act ; but, if they should sub- 
mit to this act, the citizens of Fairfax County would not hold 
the decision binding on them, but would inviolably adhere to 
such measures as the General Congress should devise for the 
preservation of their lives and liberties. The head-line over 
this great action has, in large capitals, the name of GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, L£squire, as the chairman. Here was the 
boldest of political action. It could hardly have failed to draw 
attention to, and to have fixed it upon, the soldier already so 
distinguished in the history of the Colonies. 

At this period the newspapers copied an extract from a 
sermon by Rev. Samuel Davis, preached Aug. 17, 1755, and 
soon after printed. In this patriotic utterance he referred to 
“that heroic youth, Colonel Washington, whom I cannot but 
hope Providence has hitherto preserved in so signal a manner 
for some important service to his country.” 

84 
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Washington was one of the burgesses who called a conven- 
tion of all the counties of Virginia to meet at Williamsburgh 
on the Ist of August; and ‘the was a delegate to it from 
Fairfax County. - He presented the resolutions adopted by it 
on the 18th ult., and is said “to have spoken in support of 
them in a strain of uncommon eloquence.” He said, ** I will 
raise one thousand men, subsist them at my own expense, and 
march myself at their head for the relief of Boston.” Though 
this was not printed, it was freely circulated, and is in the 
Diary of John Adams. 

Washington was a member of the Congress of 1774. His 
service and standing in this body are fully related in the biog- 
raphies of him. In order to be prepared for the last appeal, 
they recommended the Colonies to arm. Hence the citizens 
of Fairfax County, CoLONEL GEORGE WASHINGTON in 
the chair, voted (Feb. 2, 1775) to enrol their militia, and 
to pay a tax of three shillings per poll to defray the ex- 
pense for the purchase of arms, &c. They voted that the 
militia use their utmost endeavors to make themselves masters 
of “the militia exercise, as recommended by the Provincial 
Congress of the Massachusetts Bay on the 29th of October 
last.” These proceedings were in the newspapers (‘* Essex 
Gazette,” March 7, 1775). 

Washington was brought to the notice of the popular lead- 
ers of Massachusetts in a peculiar manner. The committee 
who received the donations that were pouring in for the relief 
of the sufferers by the Port Act had on it men now of world- 
wide renown. They usually held their sessions in Faneuil 
Hall. It is not difficult to imagine the admiration that must 
have been elicited by the following words, in a letter dated 
Dec. 22, 1774, that, with a generous contribution, came from 
James County, Va.:— 


“You may depend the Virginians are unanimous, steady, and firm 
to the cause they have embarked in, and will struggle hard for the 
prize now contending for. I have this very day heard, that, in that 
tract of Virginia called the Northern Neck, .. . they have lately raised 
one thousand volunteers, as fine fellows and good woodsmen as any on 
our continent, who have put themselves under the command of Colonel 
George Washington, a brave and experienced officer, who, it is said, 
has undertaken to command them; and that they are soon to march for 
your place.” 


This company was one of the independent companies of 
Virginia, who now put themselves under the direction of 
Washington as their field-officer. He reviewed them, and 
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instructed them in the military discipline. The Earl of Dun- 
more says (Dec. 24, 1774), — 


“The association . . . adopted by what is called the Continental 
Congress are now enforcing throughout this country with the greatest 
rigor. A committee has been chosen in every county, whose business 
it is to carry the association of the Congress into execution. . . . Every 
county besides is now arming a company of men, whom they call an 
independent company, for the avowed purpose of protecting their com- 
mittees, and to be employed against government if occasion require.” 


The Whigs of Virginia said that they “acknowledged no 
other code but that laid down by Congress.” This was the 
work in which Washington was engaged this spring. He was 
often called from Mount Vernon to attend the field-parades 
of these companies. 

At the age of forty-three Washington had a rare record. 
It was that of the military experience in the old French war ; 
it was that of manly and bold political service, at critical 
seasons, in the controversy between the Colonies and the 
mother-country ; and he was now in the field, substantially 
as the commander of the Virginia militia, sustaining the asso- 
ciation of the Congress. All this revealed the man. Thus, 
in a time of unparalleled high-toned action, a people, by this 
revelation of sterling qualities, had their minds and hearts 
drawn towards him as their military leader. For this position 
‘**he almost unconsciously nominated himself” (Proceedings 
of Mass. Hist. Soc., June, 1858). 

Washington attended the Congress on the 10th of May, 
1775, in uniform. His utterances and his private letters 
show how fixed was his determination to embark his fortune 
and life in the cause. The contemporary notices of him by 
his fellow-members show the hold he had on those who saw 
him act. Yet I have not met in the newspapers, or even in 
private letters, down to this time, a suggestion that he was 
the proper person to be selected as the commander. ‘There 
are a few words to this effect in a letter of May 7, 1775, from 
James Warren of Massachusetts, — a wish expressed to see 
him inthe army. Another letter, of June 4, 1775, written by 
Elbridge Gerry, addressed to one of the delegates of Massa- 
chusetts in Congress, is more explicit. It says, — 


“T should heartily rejoice to see this way the beloved Colonel Wash- 
ington, and do not doubt the New-England generals would acquiesce 
in showing to our sister colony Virginia the respect which she has be- 
fore experienced from the continent in making him generalissimo. 
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This is a matter in which Dr. Warren agrees with me, and we had 
intended to write you jointly on the affair.” 


Warren was one of the Donation Committee of Boston; 
and the letter already cited could not but have excited his 
generous nature. Such a letter, if it did not get into print, 
must have been known widely by the popular leaders. 

The next contemporary suggestion is found in a letter of 
June 14, 1775, by a Virginia delegate in the Continental 
Congress, who wrote, — 


“Colonel Washington has been pressed to take the supreme command 
of the American troops encamped at Roxbury, and I believe will accept 
the appointment, though with much reluctance, he being deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of that honorable trust, and diffident of his 
own (superior) abilities.” 


Before this, John Adams expressed undoubtedly the gen- 
eral conviction in and out of Congress, in the debate on the 
adoption of the army. 


“T had,” he said, “ but one gentleman in my mind for that important 
command; and that was a gentleman from Virginia, who was among us, 
and very well known to all of us, —a gentleman whose skill and expe- 
rience as an officer, whose independent fortune, great talents, and ex- 
cellent universal character, would command the approbation of America, 
and unite the cordial exertions of all the Colonies better than any other 
person in the Union.” ' 


It is not easy to see how more appreciative words could 
have been spoken as to the character of Washington. 

On the 15th of June, Thomas Johnson of Maryland moved 
in Congress, “ that a general be appointed to command all 
the continental forces raised or to be raised for the defence 
of American liberty.” John Adams seconded the motion. 
Then, on balloting, ‘George Washington, Esq., was unani- 
mously elected.”’ The next day (June 15, 1775), Silas Deane, 
a member of Congress, writes that ‘“‘he was elected to that 
high office by the unanimous voice of all America.” Dr. 
Ramsay (History, i. 216) says that the appointment “ was 
accompanied by no competition, and followed by no envy. 
The same general impulse on the public mind which led the 
colonists to agree in many other particulars pointed to Wash- 
ington” as the most proper person for that place. This would 
seem to be the simple truth as to this great appointment. 

Washington stood under the venerable elm in Cambridge 
on the 8d of July as the commander-in-chief, by virtue of 
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a power which had been felt before the Congress, —a senti- 
ment of union, or of country, or of American nationality. The 
popular party had come to this, although only a few of their 
far-sighted leaders saw it, — Washington now “ abhorring the 
idea of independence.” This sentiment was a growth. It had 
its roots in the idea and principles which the people of the 
several Colonies had embodied in their institutions. It was 
through these, or under the legal forms which they provided, 
that they had chosen their local assemblies, and had formed a 
general Congress. This was universally recognized as the 
head of the American cause, and this body had invited Wash- 
ington with authority as their representative. This formed 
a solid basis for law and order. It was a guaranty, not 
merely of the successful issue of the siege, but of the final 
triumph of the republic. 

It is not my intention to follow the events of the siege, but 
only to give a few items that may illustrate the times. All 
the authorities here cited were not known to me at the time 
of the publication of ** The Siege of Boston.” 

The course of Washington rendered the situation of the 
British troops more and more uncomfortable. On the 8th of 
August, General Putnam sent to the British camp the follow- 
ing note : — 


“ General Putnam’s compliments to his old friend Major Moncrieffe. 
Is sorry he could not sooner send him some of the comforts of life. He 
now sends him (through the hands of Major Bruce) some mutton, beef, 
and fresh butter, which he begs his acceptance of, with a hearty wel- 
come.” 


The major’s answer: — 


“Major Moncrieffe’s compliments to Colonel Putnam. Is much 
obliged to him for his attention, but begs, with respect to him, he would 
not put himself to the least inconvenience for the future. He is in a 
very good mess, and would not wish to be distinguished from his brother- 
officers. He obeyed his commands with respect to Mr. Simpson, 
whom he has not the pleasure of being acquainted with. The beef 
was delivered to the other prisoners, Phelps being dead. Humanity 
will always direct him to receive and forward any thing for their use ; 
and, if we abounded ourselves, they would have their share.” 


In August the troops and the Tories cut down the famous 
Liberty Tree. The ‘Tory view is seen in a soliloquy of the 
tree as they were cutting it down. It is copied from the 
** Massachusetts Gazette and Boston Weekly News-Letter ” 
for Jan. 22, 1776. Some of the lines cannot be made out. 
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The Soliloquy of the Boston Tree of ee as they were cutting it down, 
1776 


And must I die? — but why complain ? 

Complaints and murmurings are in vain : 
‘ Tis but the lot of beast and man, 

And die we must do what we can. 


My ancestors for centuries stood, 
The pride and honor of the wood ; 
A royal race, a chosen band, 
The ornaments of Shawmut* land: 
For centuries they yearly shed 
The leafy honors of their head ; 
At each returning spring reviv ‘d 
Their wonted vigor, grew and thriv’d: 
Of wintry blasts they stood the shock, 
The tempests, as they rag’d, they’d mock ; 
The rude attacks of winds which blew 
They fac’d them all, and healthier grew. 
Th’ uncultur’d Indian, nature’s care, 
Did often to their shades repair 
Himself to cool and to refresh, 
Regaling on the fish and flesh 
Which nature generously gave, 
Free from the cheat of cultur’d knave, 
Here he enjoy’d his simple fare, 
Enjoy’d his sleep, unpress’d by care, 
Till Huropean strangers came 
With stealth, and robb’ d him of his game ; 
He hunted beasts, they hunted men, 
He fled and ne’er return’d again. 


ewer 


How happy is the Jndian’s lot ! 
Few cares he knows, they soon forgot: 
No Av’rice with her griping paw, 

No worries from the dogs of law ; 
In friendship, such as nature grants, 
He lives, and very few his wants, 

Grateful on nature’s bounty looks, 

: | Quenches his thirst at nature’s brooks. 
i 


My parent dy’d when nature bid, 
I spread my grandeur in his stead. 
’Twas when that civil creature, man, 
2 oe ae as . 
Unciviliz’d fair nature’s plan, 





* Shawmut was the Indian name of Boston. Note in original. 
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To flourish then it was my luck, 
When civil folks at nothing stuck, 
But would in 

And nought went [down but] tar and feather ; 
Ah me! unh: appy! hard my fate, 

T’ outlive the ruin of the state. 

*Tis true, I flourish’d many a year, 
And spread my branches full and fair : 
My body large and hale and plump, 
Fair all around from top to stump, 
*Till that fierce creature huge of size, 
With hundred heads and saucer eyes, 
Christen’d by name of liberty, 
Repair’d with boisterous sounds to me, 
And for their god they chose a tree. 


’Twas then I first knew what was pain, 
First knew that godliness was gain : 
Under my shade my vot’ries met, 

In weather cold, hot, dry or wet. 
With flaming zeal they goug’d my body, 
Inspir’d with rum, and gin, and toddy : 
On me they hung a jacko’s boot, 
And gather’d thick about my root: 
They "stifle d me with s[oil] and stench, 
And from me did my branches wrench: 
A massy pole they then erected, 
And with a rebel standard deck’d it, 
To make the rabble shout and stare, 
Fling up their caps, and curse and swear. 
The pole it galled my body sore, 
Chaff’d off my bark, and branches tore. 
A _— plate they eit d] to me, 

. through me; 
My j juices by suc ch usage thicken’d, 
The circulation stopp’d, I sicken’d, 
My branches they decay’d apace, 
I found I'd almost ran my race, 
Should soon be fore’d, as mankind must, 
To lay my honors in the dust. 
Thanks to the hand that cuts me down: 
Thanks to the ax that lops my crown: 
The paths of vice I never trod, 
I boast, I liv’d the people’s god. 
My trunk, may’t be to fuel turn’d, 
By HowkE, be honor’d to be burn’d, 
That I to him may warmth impart, 
Who oft himself’s warm’d many a heart. 
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If ever there should be a shoot, 

Spring from my venerable root, 

Prevent, oh heaven! it ne’er may see 

Such savage times of liberty : 

May it live long to see those times 

When justice dares to punish crimes ; 
When GrorcGeE may see his laws regarded, 
And feel his virtues all rewarded : 

Live to rule over subjects loyal, 

And live rever’d, respected by all ; 

Still in his sphere of virtue move, 

And feel returns of filial love ; 

Trample rebellion under foot ; 

And crush the monster, branch and root ; 
Quell Zylers, Cades, and Massianellos, — 
Who sweat at puffing treason’s bellows. 
From giving shades to mobs I go, 
Their future shades are shades The 


The following advertisements are copied from this issue of 
the “* News-Letter ” : — 


The fourth Subscription Ball will be held at Concert Hall on 
Thursday, the 29th instant, 1776. 

x" Subscriptions are taken at the Printers in School-street, on 
Monday morning, from 10 to 2 o’clock (only). 

G& It is requested that gentlemen will be so good as to comply with 
the rules, — particularly with that for having the names of the Ladies 
wrote on the Back of their Tickets. 


MASQUERADE. 


On Monday, the 11th of March, will be given at Concert Hall, a Sub- 
scription Masked Ball. — By the fifth of March, a number of different 
masks will be prepared & sold by almost all the milliners and mantua 
makers in Town. 


The following editorial notice appears under the date of 
Boston, Feb. 22: — 


We hear ten capital cooks are already employed in preparing sup- 
per for the masquerade, which is to be the most brilliant thing ever 
seen in America. 


The ancient and most benevolent of the Friendly Brothers of St. 
Patrick. The Principal Knot of the 47th Regiment is to meet at the 
Bunch of Grapes on Thursday the 29th inst. at eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon. . . . All the Friendly Brothers in the army are requested 
to meet at the same place at one o'clock, on business relating to the 
order in general. 


J. H. Crate, S. P. K. 47th Reg. 
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The following items, under the head-line of New York, 
Feb. 8, show that the war was not yet general : — 


Between two and three o’clock Sunday afternoon, His Excellency, 
General Lee, arrived here from the Eastward. He was escorted into 
town by Capt. Learys troops of Light Horse & a great number of our 
principal inhabitants. 

The two armies from Connecticut & New Jersey are arrived in 
this town. 

Sunday last arrived the Mercury Sloop of War, from Boston, 
with whom came Gen. Clinton (who is going to the southward), on a 
friendly visit to Governor Tryon. 


Washington drew his lines closer round Boston, and each 
day General Howe grew more anxious. This constant work 
stirred a Halifax genius to shine in the following effusion : — 


“ Ye Yankees who mole-like still throw up the Earth 
And like them, to your follies are blind from your birth 
Attempt not to hold British troops at defiance 
True Britons with whom you pretend an alliance. 
Mistake not, such blood ne’er run in your veins, 
’Tis no more than the dregs, the lees or the drains ; 
Ye affect to talk big of your hourly attacks, 
Come on, and I'll warrant we’ll soon see your backs, 
Such threats of bravados seem only to warm 
The true British hearts you ne’er can alarm ; 
And the lion once rous’d will strike such a terror 
Shall show your poor souls your presumption and error ; 
And the time will soon come when your whole rebel race 
Will be drove from the lands, nor dare more show your face. 
Here’s a health to great George, may he fully determine 
To root from the Earth all such insolent vermine.” 


About this time there was quite a characteristic talk in Bos- 
ton between an Englishman and an American on the bounds 
of the British empire in America. It is thus reported : — 


A crafty American walking one day, 
By chance a blunt Englishman lit on ; 

Then dryly demanded —“ Now tell me my friend, 
The bounds of the Empire of Britain?” 


The Englishman, piqued at a question so home, 
In an instant took fire like a rocket ; 

And — swift to reply — first thrust in his hand, 
And pulls out a map from his pocket. 


85 
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“ Behold this red line with my finger I trace: 
By TH1s we our Empire bound, sir ; 

See! Yonder it sweeps beyond Canada’s lakes, 
Here circles your Colonies round, sir. 


“ By this both our force and our Empire’s bounds 
Are formed to the fullest conviction.” 

“T admit” (says the other) “ its power and extent, 
But it is with some little restriction. 


“ For whilst on your maps you this Empire extend, 
By your little red line that’s IDEAL ; 

You reflect not, its power is in Boston confin’d 
By a line of entrenchment that’s real.” 


D. E. 


The following lines appeared in the “* London Chronicle” 
of Oct. 1, 1777, and the next day in the ** General Advertiser 
and Morning Intelligencer” : — 


A Dialogue between General Prescott and the Officer of the Party that took 
him Prisoner. 


Prescott. 


Says the General when taken, to him who commanded, 
“This surprise shews more cunning than skill.” 


Officer. 


Says the other, “ An exchange may now be demanded, 
Till then you may rave as you will: 

Lee now will return if the Howes ever do, 
If not, you'll in durance remain : 

Should Lee be transported, your Honour will too 
Bear equal confinement and pain.” 


Prescott. 


“ Like cowards you run, when we meet in the field, 
Never stay to receive us as men.” 


Officer. 


Says the other, “ Delaying will force you to yield, 
Yet we skirmish and fight now and then : 


“ At Lexington races you shew’d a light heel, 
Bunker’s-hill proves it plain we can fight ; 

The Hessian battalions most knowingly feel, 
At Trentown discover'd their fright. 
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“ Never say we are cowards, of Boston possess’d, 
Which Howe in a dreary dismay, 

Left in haste much behind him, and thought himself bless’d, 
To get his light baggage away. 


“You feel we can fight, when occasion presents, 
Your muster returns make it plain ; 

Or over such cowards, what is it prevents, 
To inflict your tyrannical chain ? 


“Such manceuvres as these will not ministry please, 
Next Christmas will make it appear ; 

The **** too, will be quite robb’d of his ease, 
With two such retreats in one year.” 


LETTERS ILLUSTRATING THE SIEGE. 
John Sullivan to Samuel Adams.* 


Camp on WinteER Hit, Jan. 8, 1776. 

My pear Sir,— Give me leave to assure you that my not writ- 
ing you often proceeds only from want of time, being over engaged 
upon some affair or other that wholly engrosses my attention, though 
nothing of consequence has as yet resulted from our endeavor for 
want of an article so material as powder which next to money 
is the life and support of an army. I am almost ashamed to write 
when I can give account of no matters of consequence which has as yet 
turned up. Jack Frost has been promising us a bridge but alas 
it is now going to decay which prevents any attempt upon Boston for 
the present. During the last cold spell I solicited and obtained 
license from General Washington to make an attack upon Bunker 
Hill to sieze their out guards and burn the houses they use as bar- 
racks. I marched about two in the morning with an advance party 
of three hundred followed by a number with matches port fire and 
faggots covered by another party of about a thousand with which I 
meant if an opening presented to dispute the property of Bunker’s 
Hill (then guarded only by five hundred men). ‘The generals Put- 
nam Heath and Green had their forces ready to assist if necessary. 
I had also a party of two hundred more to amuse them by a feint 
attack upon the other side the hill. We passed on to the creek and 
found the channel so weak that it could not be crossed; indeed it was 
so weak as not to resist a small stroke with the butt end of a musket 
for which reason I was forced to return home ashamed. I had sent 
some officers the night before to reconoitre, who told me that they had 
gone almost across and found the ice sufficiently strong which by the 
way was true—for they went to a place where the channel ran close 
to the other side and supposed they had crossed, but the channel 


*T am unable to say with positiveness who wrote this letter; but, from cir- 
cumstances, I ascribe it to General Sullivan. — R. F. 
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being crooked and my advance party going on in a different place, met 
the channel much nearer the side, which stopped our progress and de- 
feated our intentions. I am however determined to be very busy with 
them as soon as the weather will permit. 

I this moment received his Majesty’s most graceless speech of the 
26 of October last, and much applaud the moderation of our worthy 
senators in bearing with so much coolness the reflections cast upon 
them by his Majesty. He says they have been preparing for a revolt 
— while they were trying to amuse by the strongest protestations 
of loyalty! I, sincerely wish that our present situation did not _ 
the falsity of this declaration and the folly we have been guilty of 
not giving his Majesty more foundation for this libel. I hope by this 
time you are all convinced that we have nothing to hope from Great 
Britain, and that you will act that part which even malice itself must 
now justify. ‘That your councils may be guided by wisdom and that 
the results of your deliberations may procure independence, and safety 
to your country is dear sir the earnest prayer of your most 

Obedient servant 
Hon. S. Apams. 


Extract of a Letter to a Gentleman in Philadelphia, dated Cambridge, 
Jan. 9, 1776. ; 


Last evening, (January 8,) General Putnam achieved what our 
friend on Winter-Hill attempted. Major Knowlton commanded the 
party; Minchin, and a deserter, who lately came out, were the guides ; 


about one hundred and thirty passed, near nine o’clock, over the mill- 
dam ; Majors Cary and Henly had each a party, and the former was 
to push to the farthest house; (if you recollect, there was, to your 
right from Cobble-Hill, when you looked towards Bunker’s Hill, about 
fifieen houses, which had escaped the conflagration on the 17th of 
June.) The plan was, to surprise these houses, set them on fire, and 
bring off the guard, which, we were informed, consisted of an officer 
and thirty men; but the information was wrong, as there was only a 
sergeant and five men. The persons appointed to set fire to the houses 
nearest the dam, had orders not to execute it until Cary had returned 
from the farthest; but, eager to fulfil what they had undertaken, they 
were the first that appeared in flames; sometime after, the whole was 
one blaze of fire. Had I Burgoyne’s knack at description, I assure 
you, a picture might be drawn that would afford great horrour, and, 
at the same time, great entertainment. Bunker’s Hill took the alarm ; 
the flashing of the musketry, from every quarter of that fort, showed 
the confusion of its defenders — firing, some in the air, some in the 
Mystick river ; in short, they fired at random, and thought they were 
attacked at every quarter, which, you may suppose, gave no small 
pleasure to the General and a number of us who were spectators 
of the scene, from Cobble-Hill. Ten of the houses were soon in 
ashes. 

The sergeant and four of the men, with one woman, were brought 
off prisoners ; one poor wretch made some resistance, and was killed. 
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Knowlton behaved like a man used to the business; your friend Min- 
chin with great coolness; Cary and Henly receive merited applause ; 
indeed, every person engaged, did his duty, except being rather too 
eager in setting the first house on fire. It is the opinion of many, 
that, if there was a vigorous attack made, the hill might be carried 
with little loss; but it was not designed; of course, no preparations 
were made for such a push. 


James Warren to Samuel Adams, Jan. 14, 1776. 


My pear Sir,—I now sit down to write to you after a longer 
interval than the obligations I readily acknowledged myself under for 
your several favors can justify. Since my last I have been to Plym- 
outh, and been so crowded with business here that I have not been 
able to gratify my own inclinations, or comply with your desires; very 
few things however have turned up here worthy of your notice. The 
military operations are the same now as they have been for months 
past — purely defensive —and guarding against the excursions of the 
enemy; excepting a little affair which “happened last Monday night, 
which though not very important, was well executed, and is not without 
good effects; inuring our soldiers to service, giving them fresh spirits, 
and encouraging enlistments. I mean the burning the houses in Charles- 
town — the particulars of which I dare say you will have before this 
reaches you. I wish it was in my power to give you a more favorable 
account of the state of the army than it is. The enlistments by no 
means answer my expectations, nor can I account for this backward- 
ness in a way satisfactory to myself. I cannot give you the exact 
number, but doubt whether they exceed 10 or 11,000 after all “ the 
amazing diligence” and trouble of the general, assisted by endeavors of 
individuals, as well as the general court. I am very anxious about 
this matter. It is high time that our army was established. I could 
have wished that some other mode had at first been adopted, but it is 
now too late to rectify any original error. We must go on and do as 
well as we can. I shall only mention to you that I think the service 
has suffered and the enlistments been embarrassed, by the low state in 
which you keep your treasury here. Had the general been able to have 
paid off the old army to the last of December when their term expired 
and to give assurances for the pay of the militia when their continuance 
in the army should end, it might have produced many good effects — 
among others, added some thousands to the army. You will be sur- 
prised perhaps, when I tell you there is but about 10,000 dollars 
here; and that left by the necessary parsimony of the general, not 
knowing what occasion there might be for a little. The time for which 
our militia came in, ends to-morrow. We have presumed so much on 
the public spirit of our countrymen as to make no other provision, 
though every thing depends on their staying g, and they wish to be at 
home. Our house adjourned yesterday morning, aud the members 
went down among them to use their influence. I flatter myself most 
of them will stay to the last of this month. Our naval operations have 
been for a while suspended, the privateers mostly hauled up. I can 
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therefore give you no account of any late captures. I hear they are 
again fixing and hope they will soon have their usual success. Our 
general court are extremely busy — the business crowding on them is 
indeed without bounds. Besides the common business and the avail- 
ing ourselves of our present situation to make some and repeal other 
laws — the necessary attention we are obliged to give the army is a 
very great addition to it. Could your congress be sensible of our assi- 
duity, and the cheerfulness with which we submit to this trouble, and a 
great expense of time and money for the public good, it would of itself 
be an irrefragable argument of the public spirit which reigns here. The 
continual calls for aid to the army, in wood, hay, blankets, arms, men, 
&c. are of themselves sufficient to employ us, the length’ of our usual 
sessions. We have however been so long used to climbing mountains 
that we go on with a perseverance that demands admiration. I am 
sensible the circumstances you mention must give you pain. They are 
indeed not just. You must however extend your charity, and make 
allowances to some of the authors. I really believe the great perplexi- 
ties they have been involved in, have prevented their seeing things in 
their true light. The principal things peculiar to ourselves, that we 
have been engaged in, is a militia bill, which with much difficulty is 
now nearly completed. It is too lengthy and would be too tedious to 
give you a particular account of. It may suffice to say, that all polls 
from sixteen to fifty, with the usual exceptions, are to form the train- 
band ; and the alarm much as usual. It provides for three major gen- 
erals in the colony and a brigadier in every county, where are more 
than one regiment, who with the field officers of the regiments are to 
be chosen by either house with the concurrence of the other and com- 
missioned by the council. A ship is arrived at Falmouth which left 
England the beginning of Nov. By her we have the addresses of 
both houses in the usual style some additions to the minority. Parlia- 
ment and administration going on the same way as usual &c. &e. 
which are things of no great consequence. The passengers relate some 
interesting facts: that the people begin to feel and stir themselves, that 
1,800 troops sailed for Boston were drove back by hard gales of wind 
in a shattered condition that 13,000 sheep and hogs were shipped and 
sailed for Boston, drove back and lost, which are to be ranked in that 
train of events providence has ordered for the salvation of this country. 
You are to have the papers from the general and so I shall add no 
more, but improve the little time left me to inquire whether your 
congress should not by this time have a fixed constitution, that we 
may honor and consider as permanent, whether it is not time that you 
should form your alliances as the has his. What is become of 
your club? What is the destination of the French armament in the 
West Indies — and whether you can’t improve so favorable a circum- 
stance to our advantage &c. &c. If we are not yet ripe for wise, pru- 
dent, and spirited measures when shall we be? But I must leave 
these inquiries and expect that if consistent with your engagements 
and honor you will tell me more than I ask for. Our good friend 
Mr. J. Adams will set out in a week or 10 days. I wish him with 
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you, as I think this must be an important crisis, and I hope will pro- 
duce great events. 
I am with the greatest sincerity 
Your friend 
JAMES WARREN. 


We are improving the manufacture of saltpetre with great rapidity. 
We expect in three weeks Newburyport alone will make 100 Ib. per 
day, powder-mills are also building. 

No news from Canada later than 5 December, when the armies were 
joined reinforced by Canadians and in good health and spirits and all 
appearances favorable. 

17th. We were called on for more men to come in to serve till the 1st 
of April. Seven regiments to consist of 728 each. Connecticut for 
four, New Hampshire for two—in all thirteen. All which will but 
complete the army to your establishment; from which you may judge 
of the present situation of it. Two prizes carried in yesterday to 
Newburyport by a small privateer: one a ship from London with 
coal and porter, the other a brigantine from Ireland with provisions. 


Dr. S. Cooper to S. Adams, 23d January, 1776. [Extract.] 


He (Elbridge Gerry) will tell you of the various applications to the 
general court upon the exigencies of the army, some of which I think 
might have been avoided ; and of their uncommon exertions upon these 
occasions ; and the zeal and unanimity with which they have aided the 
common cause. Great confidence is reposed in the coolness wisdom 
and firmness of the general to surmount all difficulties. I have seen 
London papers to the 2nd November. ‘The opposition increases, but 
administration has still a great majority in both houses: and it appears 
upon the whole that they will exert all their force against us early. in 
the spring. 

By a vessel arrived at Boston there is an account of Gen. Gage’s 
arrival, but no further intelligence has yet reached us. I saw your son 
yesterday, who gave me the pleasure of assuring me your family are 
well. I rejoice to hear of your health and spirits under your great 
public exertions, and wish you the continual direction and support of 
Heaven. Pray remember me to all friends, to the members for this 
province ; and particularly to the president. I received a kind message 
from him by Mr. Cushing. Be so good as to write to me soon, even 
thongh you should think I do not deserve it; and I will endeavor to 
be more punctual in time to come. I am sir with the greatest regard 
and affection 

Your old and constant friend 
and humble servant 


S. Cooper. 
To Hon. S. Apams, Esq. 
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James Warren to Samuel Adams, Feb. 14, 1776. 


My pear Sir, — I have neglected writing to you by several opportu- 
nities prevented by various reasons, among others, by the hurry attend- 
ing the close of a sessions. We have been about rising for a week 
past, but new matters continually pressing upon us has delayed it to this 
day. The design is to be up this evening, but I suspect the same cause 
will delay us oneday longer. I have just left the house being very un- 
well. I intend to set out for home in the morning if I feel any ways 
fit for a journey. I have endeavored to get the pamphlet you men- 
tioned, but have not succeeded. I have not had the pleasure of seeing 
Mrs. Adams and can’t learn what the title is; however I conjecture it 
may be Common Sense — which I have seen, and am (I dare say you 
will believe) among the many admirers of it, and therefore shan’t blame 
you on account of its differing from my sentiments. ‘The sentiments, 
the principles, and the whole book are prodigously admired here by 
the best judges. Dr. Winthrop and Major Hawly are charmed with it. 
We three should certainly vote for a declaration of independence with- 
out delay, being fully convinced of the advantage and necessity of it : 
what can prevail with the congress to hesitate — when will the time 
and circumstances more proper arrive; can they ever? I dread the 
postponing this step; and I dread the more because I find the house 
of Lords, have got before them your petition; if they accept your 
offers, and close with you on your own terms, how are you to get clear 
of it? and if you can’t where shall we be and what shall we do next? 
then certainly we shall not be in so good a situation for such a measure 
as now, besides spring is almost arrived when we shall want every aid 
and every advantage; therefore guard against the embarrassments that 
may be the consequence of treating, and proposals of reconciliation by 
taking a step in its nature and I hope in your intention as unalterable 
as the laws of the Medes &c. I wish I could give you anything 
pleasing or even new, but there is a perfect dearth of news here. No 
military operations on our side have yet taken place — the general is 
yet in want of powder sufficient to enable him to undertake anything 
of consequence. Last night a detachment of the enemy got on Dor- 
chester Hill, burnt several buildings and took four or five prisoners, 
and then retreated without any loss. I can’t ascertain the particulars 
of this affair which though not great is somewhat mortifying — no 
prizes lately taken. We have ordered a committee to furnish you with 
our journals and acts as fast as they are printed; by which you will 
be able to form some judgment how we spend our time. The rein- 
forcement of the army by our militia is more than equal to my expec- 
tations and I believe equal to the call for them I hope to hear from 
you soon. Where is your fleet. My regards to Mr. J. Adams and 
Gerry, and Col. Hancock. I shall write to Mr. Adams by first 
opportunity. I can’t add more this evening but that I am your friend 

James WARREN. 


I am directed by the house to desire our delegates to furnish us 
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with three or four sets of the printed journals of your August body. 
I have lost the vote or would enclose it. 

We have not surmounted all our difficulties in forming the militia 
by completing the bill. The house chose Col. Hancock the first, 
your humble servant the second, and Col. Orne the third, Major gen- 
erals. ‘The board non-concurred [in] the second because they think as 
they say the choice militates with a clause in the act ; forgetting it did 
as much so with the choice of several of their honors as military officers 
brigadiers &c. The vote by means of the non-concurrence is again 
before us. I am unable to say what the house will do with it. Orme 
refuses. Col. Hancock is objected to as being unable to attend &e. It 
lays for the present and will ’till next session, ‘Thompson for Cumber- 
land is among the brigadiers and concurred and gives much uneasiness 
in that county; and I suppose some others will in others. I am glad 
to be out of the list, but the council have done it in a manner as 
ungracious and indelicate as Bernard or Hutchinson would have done ; 
for which reason I have serious thoughts of quitting my civil commis- 
sion and become an independent man. Saltpetre comes in finely, and 
we have given encouragment to build two more powder mills. 


Horatio Gates to John Adams. 


Heap Qrs., 8th March, 1776 

Dear Sir, — Monday Night Two Thousand men under the Com- 
mand of Brigadier General Thomas, took possession of Dorchester 
Heights: a vast Quantity of Materials being previously collected, 
especially Chandiliers & Fascines. Our Troops \ were soon cover’d ; and 
long before day, began to Break Ground to thicken their defences 
against the Enemy’s “Cannon. 

To conceal our design, & divert the Enemy’s attention, a very Heavy 
Service of Cannon & Mortars, began to play upon the Town, 
between ten & eleven, Saturday night, from our Three Fortified Bat- 
teries at Cobble Hill, Letchmere point, & Lamb’s Dam; this was con- 
tinued all that night, & the two succeeding. The Enemy return’d The 
Fire constantly, but always ceased as we did, in the Mornings. Our 
Shot must have made great havock amongst the Houses, as I am 
confident they swept the Town: what Loss, otherwise suffer’d by the 
Enemy, we are Ignorant, as neither Townsman nor Deserter has yet 
come in to acquaint us. Monday morning at Sun-rise, expecting The 
Enemy would attempt to Force our New Works upon the Heights, 
everything was prepared for their proper reception ; and a large Body 
of Troops were drawn up near Cambridge River, with Orders upon a 
Signal Given, to Embark on board the Flat Bottom’d Boats, & in Two 
Divisions push into Boston ; but the Enemy disappointed us by remain- 
ing Sullen & Sulkey in Boston; suffering our Works upon the 
Heights to be carried on without any other molestation than now & 
then a Feint Cannonade upon Dorchester Neck; & even this ceas’d 
with the day. For neither side have since fired a Shott at each other. 
By Monday morning our Redoubts will be Finish’d & Barracks for 

36 
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600 Men; so all that Peninsula may now be called ours, as the Can- 
non on the Heights Commands the whole of it. The behaviour of the 
Enemy since Monday strongly indicates their intention of removing 
from Boston ; ; as their Heavy Cannon, Powder, &c., has been seen & 
heard Transporting from Bunker's Hill and the upper parts of the 
Town, to the Wharfs next the Shiping, for several days past: & this 
morning a Quantity of Beding is observed putting on board Transports 
at the Long Wharf. Before we are quite ready to advance our Batte- 
ries upon Dorchester Point, I suspect the Enemy will Embarque. A 
few days will shew if am or am not mistaken. I was disappointed in 
not receiving your High Mightyness’s Act of independency by the 
Last Post. 

The Middle way, the best, we sometimes call, 

But ’tis in Polliticks, no way at all. 


Shew this immediately to my Worthy Friend T. Johnson, & remem- 
ber I have begun to fullfill my promise to you. 
“I am, Dear Sir, with great Esteem 
Your affectionate Humble Servant, 
Horatio GATEs. 


Joseph Ward to John Adams. 


Camp at Roxsory, 14 March, 1776. 

Str, — The 2 inst. at night we began a cannonade & bombardment 
upon the Enemy, and continued it three nights successively: on the 
4th at night we threw up works upon the heights on Dorchester Point. 
The next morning the Pirates in Boston & in the Harbour appeared 
to be in great agitation, and every day and night since have been pre- 
paring (according to our observations & the information from Town) 
to leave Boston. During our fire upon them, they returned it warmly 
with shot & shells, but thro’ the good Providence of God, we lost but 
one Subaltern & four Privates in this Camp, & one private only in 
Cambridge. Several were slightly wounded. A sally was generally 
expected from the enemy when we took post on Dorchester Point, 
but there has been very little appearance of such a design. Since we 
are possessed of the heights which command the Town, it is generally 
apprehended the Pirates will go to New York or the Southern Colo- 
nies. May all the winds of Heaven oppose them. If the Enemy leave 
Boston, I trust measures will be immediately taken, to prevent them 
from being able ever to come into the Harbour again. 

No important occurrences have taken place, “which you have not 
been acquainted with. ‘The Army is ordered to be ready to march, in 
case the Enemy should remove. Gen! Ward’s health being so precari- 
ous, he talks of resigning: if he should, what post will be assigned for 
me, or whether any, I know not; if any thing either in the Civil or 
Military should offer, wherein I could serve my Country, | shall con- 
tinue in the public Service. 

Our Privateers continue successful; & every appearance & the gen- 
eral state of things, affords I think, an encouraging prospect ; and if 
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we persevere I cannot doubt but we shall soon see our Country in 
Freedom, Peace & Safety. 

I hope Common Sense will convince every doubting mind, with 
regard to the propriety & necessity of forming a Government in 
America. It is a glorious performance, & I think I see strong marks 
of your pen in it. Iam persuaded the war would not be long if those 
sentiments were adopted, and that America would soon be the admira- 
tion & glory of the World. 1 trust Heaven will direct to it, & for 
which I ardently wish. 

Gen! Ward desires his Compliments to you & to your worthy Col- 
leagues in Congress. 

May the God of our Fathers direct all the Councils of America. I 
am, Sir, with great respect, &c., 

JosEPH WARD. 

Hon. Jno. Apams, Esq. 


John Sullivan to John Adams. 


Winter Hitt, March 15th, 1776. 


Dear Srr,— Your very acceptable Favour of the 7“ Inst. came to 
hand this day. You could not have conferred a greater obligation on 
me than by giving yourself the Trouble to write me; but when you 
give me to understand that my Services are acceptable in your Eyes, 
& in the Eyes of the Congress in General, I already esteem myself 
fully rewarded for all my Toils, & cannot but persevere in my 
Endeavour to Deserve the good opinion of the Congress & my 
Country. 

The Enemy after having been severely handled by our Shot & 
Shells for a few nights, found us in fuli possession of Dorchester 
Heights. This threw them into the utmost consternation. ‘They 
Endeavoured to Elevate their Cannon, so as to reach our works, by 
sinking the Hinder wheels of the Cannon into the Earth, but after an 
unsuccessful Fire of about two Hours, they grew weary of it, & 
Desisted. They then ordered Lord Piercey with 3000 Troops, on 
board the Transports & to proceed to the Castle; from whence he 
was to come & attack our works on the South, while the Grenadiers 
& Light Infantry were to land from Boston on the north point of 
Dorchester — called Nook Point, & attack our Lines on the other 
side. This was no more than we expected, & had therefore pre- 
pared Signals at Roxbury to notify us of the Enemy’s movement; & 
upon their making an attack at Dorchester, we were to land in our 
Boats on the North of Boston, and carry the Town, sword in hand. I 
was appointed to Command the first Division, & General Green the 
Second. General Heath was to remain in Cambridge with the Troops 
left here, & the attack was to be made with 4000, we not having 
Boats to carry more. Our Boats were prepared, & men Paraded by 
them ready to Embark, & all seemed to be in longing Expectation 
for the Signal: but the Renowned Lord Piercey Disappointed us, for 
he, instead of his Prospect Glass, took a multiplying Glass, & 
viewed our people from the Castle, & made them fifty thousand, 
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when in fact, we had only sent on four thousand. This prevented 
their attack & Depriv’d us the pleasure of walking the Streets of 
Boston for that time. The Troops then thought of nothing but quit- 
ting the Town, & have been ever since, preparing for their Departure. 


Turspayr, March 19, 1776. 

Dear Sir, —I had not time on the 15” Inst. to finish my Letter, 
& now beg Leave to give you some further Intelligence, viz. On 
Saturday Evening our People took possession of Nook Hill near 
Boston. They continued a Cannonading all night without hurting a 
man. In the morning they found the approaches so near, & being 
suspicious that we were about taking possession of Noddle’s Island, 
they embarked early on Sunday morning, & fell down to the Castle. 
We saw the ships under way about 8 in the morning, & the River 
full of Boats with armed Soldiers. ‘This gave an alarm, as some sus- 
pected they were about to land at Dorchester, but having a full view 
of them with a Glass from Plow’d Hill, I found they were going on 
board the Ships. I then took my Horse, & rode down to Charles- 
town Neck, where I had a clear view of Bunker Hill. I saw the 
Sentrys standing as usual with their Firelocks shouldered, but finding 
they never moved, I soon suspected what Regiment they belonged to ; 
and upon taking a clear view with my Glass found they were only 
Effigies set there by the flying Enemy. ‘This convinced me that they 
were actually fled, for if they meant to Decoy us, they would have 
taken away every appearance of man. By this time, I was joined by 
Col’ Mifflin, who, with my Brigade Major agreed to go up, sending 
two persons round the works to Examine whether there was any of 
them in the Rear of the works, while we went up in the front. I, at 
the same time sent for a strong party to follow us on to the Hill, to 
assist us in running away (if necessary). We found no person there 
& bravely took a fortress: Defended by Lifeless Sentries. I then 
brought on the Party to secure what we had so bravely won, & 
went down to the other works where we found all abandoned, but the 
works not injured in any part. We hailed the ferry Boat, which came 
over & Informed us that they had abandoned the Town. We then 
gave Information to the General, who ordered me with the Troops 
under my Command to take possession of Charlestown, & General 
Putnam with 2000 men, to take possession of the works in Boston; 
and on Monday morning His Excellency made his Entry into Boston, 
& Repaired to Mr. Hancock’s House, where we found his Furniture 
left without Injury or Diminution. Indeed, General Grant sent for 
the man left in Charge of the House, & desired him to Examine 
whether any of the Furniture was damaged, which he said was not, 
(though I believe the Brave General had made free with some articles 
in the Cellar). Indeed, the Buildings, except the old wooden ones, 
have suffer’d but very little from the Rebel Army. We found about 
forty good Cannon,—a few 13 inch mortars, & great quantity of 
Stores, which they in their Hurry have left for our use. They spiked 
up the Cannon, but we can easily clear them. I shall this Day visit 
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your House, or rather, mine, & inform you what state it is left in, 
& for your sake and the Lady’s who gave it me; as well as my 
own, shall see that no Injury is done to it in future ’till I can 
have the pleasure of seeing you and your family in full posses- 
sion. I expect to march for New York in two or three days, — part 
of our army having marched some days since, & the whole is to fol- 
low, to prevent them getting possession of that Important Post. I 
have seen Common Sense & admire it. It takes well with the Army 
& the People in General, & I hope so Rational a Doctrine will be 
established throughout the Continent as the only Doctrine which will 
work out the Salvation of America. —You ask me if we have Col? fit 
for Brigadiers, & who they are. I will undertake to Recommend 
one, viz. Col? Stark, who is an old veteran, & has better pretensions 
than any other Col? in the Army, though by Down right Dint of 
Blunder, he was Ranked below other Col®* in the Army; when by the 
very Principles the Committee pretended to go upon, he should have 
been the first ;—— this Recommendation I submit to your wise Consid- 
eration. I beg you to make my most Respectful Compliments to 
Col? Hancock, Messrs. Adams, Pain & Gerry, & believe me to be, 
D* Sir, with much respect, 


Your most obed' Serv‘ 
Hon. Jno Apams, Esq. Jno SULLIVAN. 


Diary of Samuel Bixby.* 


Sutton, Mass., May 4, 1775. 

Took our journey, and encamped this night at Sudbury. 

5th. Took our journey, & pitched our tents in Roxbury. 

6th. It is said the regulars were about to make an attack some- 
where ; and about 6 0.c. p.m. the Army was on the Grand parade. 
The Col. ordered us to lie by our arms & ammunition all night. But 
there was no disturbance. 

14th. Last Sunday the Meeting House was full of soldiers, and news 
came that the regulars were landing on Dorchester Point. ‘The Gen! 
ordered the drums beat to arms, and as soon as the drums sounded, the 
soldiers were out of the Meeting House in the twinkle of an eye. We 
paraded, and marched to Dorchester Neck, as it was said, the enemy 
was landing from the Castle. It proved to be a false alarm, and we 
returned to our quarters. We were ordered to lie by our arms through 
the night. 

27th. Saturday. About 200 men were detached to go to the Point 
to guard it. About 9 or 10 0. c. in the evening we heard the cannon 
roar, and the small arms crack for about an hour, in the direction of 
Marblehead or Medford, as we thought. We have since learnt that it 
was Col. Putnam, & his men on Noddie’s Island, where he engaged 
the regulars, and took 300 sheep, & 200 lambs. One ship run aground, 
& they burnt it. He also took some cattle. 


* He was in Isaac Bolster’s Company, of Sutton, in Colonel Larned’s Regi- 


ment. Enlisted May 1, to serve to Dec. 31, 1776. 


A yt lS BC Bit” t 
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Juue 1st. Thursday. Now I shall endeavour to put some things 
upon record every day, that are transacted during my campaign. We 
heard to-day that a soldier over at Cambridge was deeply in love, & 
wished to go home to see his dear, and being refused leave of absence 
by his Captain, (Wood) went into a barn and hanged himself. Two 
others died of sickness the same night. 

2d, Friday. Guards & fatigues as usual. 

3d. Saturday. Drawed provisions for Sunday; namely, Bread, 
Dry-fish, Potatoes, Butter, Rice, &c. 

4th. Sunday. Nothing remarkable. 

5th. Monday. This day is “ Artillery Election;” but it was not 
much thought of by the soldiers. About 12 0. c. the regulars fired 
from the Fortification; and they fired from the Castle at a party of 
our men on shore digging clams, but did no damage. Our men picked 
up one of the balls, a 24 pounder, and carried it to the Gen', who 
gave them two gall? of rum. A party of our men out towards Nod- 
die’s Island captured a barge and four men belonging to a man of war, 
& carried it ashore at Cambridge, and this day brought the barge 
to Roxbury in a cart, with the sails up and three men in it. It was 
marched round the meeting-house, while the Engineer fired the Can- 
non for joy. 

6th. Tuesday. Orders to wash the floor of the Barracks, and clean 
out every hole and corner, and to sweep the yards. Gen’? Thomas 
and Heath went to Dorchester Point to view & lay out a place where 
to entrench, in order to storm the Castle. The regulars fired three 
times at them with their Cannon, but did no harm. Our sentries 
stopped a team going into Boston with a load of hay. They threw 
the hay off, & found 2 calves, 32 watches, a great number of let- 
ters, some veal, several boxes butter, 2 bushels green peas, and some 
mutton. 

7th. Wednesday. William Waite of Sutton, went into Boston with 
his team, and carried a load of goods back for the liberty men in 
Boston. 

8th. Thursday. A man to be whipped 20 lashes for stealing. 

9th. Friday. The man who was going into Boston with the hay 
&c. was tried by a Court Martial, and acquitted, as he proved not to 
be a Tory. — 

June 10th, 1775. Saturday. Nothing remarkable. 

llth. Sunday. Last night Mr. Evans died of the pleurisy. 

12th. Monday. General Orders: That every man shall turn out at 
the break of day on the Grand parade till farther orders. 

13th. General Court Martial. A man sentenced to 20 lashes and 
drummed out of camp for striking without cause, a soldier. — Eight 
ships sailed into Boston harbor to day. 

14th. Wednesday. Squire Pain’s son of Worcester went into Bos- 
ton with his horse. The sentries searched his saddle bags, & then 
let him pass. 

15th. Thursday. Nothing remarkable. 

16th. Friday. Firing by the regulars in Boston. Went on the Grand 
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parade, where about 300 men were drawn for the Point Piquet, and 
about 600 to entrench the piquet. 

About 9 0. c. P. M. the regulars in Boston fired an alarm, and rung 
the bells. We heard them drawing the carriages to the neck, & the 
riding of horses with great speed up to their guard and back into Bos- 
ton, and there was great commotion there. It was supposed they 
were preparing to attack us in the morning, but no special orders were 
issued. ‘The town seemed to be alive with men marching in all direc- 
tions. 

June 17th, 1775. Saturday. Col. Putnam with a large party went 
on to a hill in Charlestown, called Bunker’s Hill, last night to entrench, 
& this morning the British discovered him, & commenced firing at 
the men on the hill. A heavy fire was opened at Col. Putnam from 
the ships, & also from the fortifications in Boston. The regulars 
went over in barges in great numbers and landed in Charlestown to 
attack Col. Putnam. Our men returned the fire smartly, and the 
battle appeared to rage fiercely. The entrenchment was not quite 
completed, and our men having spent their ammunition, still defended 
themselves bravely, but were obliged to retreat. The regulars set 
houses on fire, & did all manner of mischief. Col. Putnam retreated 
to another hill, & went to entrenching there, while the British kept 
up a constant fire upon him. 

About noon we fired an alarm, & rung the bells in Roxbury; and 
every man was ordered to arms, as an attack was expected. 

Col. Larned marched his Reg! up to the meeting house, & then to 
the burying yard, which was the alarm post, where we laid in ambush 
with two field pieces placed to give it to them unawares, should the 
regulars come. 

About 6 0. c. the enemy drew in their sentries, & immediately a 
heavy fire was opened from the Fortification. The balls whistled over 
our heads, & through the houses, making the clap-boards and shingles 
fly in all directions. 

Before the firing had begun, the Gen! ordered some men down the 
street to fall some apple trees across the street, to hinder the approach 
of their Artillery. 

Lieut Hazeltine picked up a 12]bs ball — we were anxious to get 
their balls as though they were gold balls. The firing is still kept up 
at Charlestown & Cambridge. ‘The enemy threw bomb-shells hourly 
into Roxbury during the night. Col. Larned ordered his Regt to en- 
camp in the safest place. Our company took cover behind a hill. 

18th, Sunday. Paraded at the burying yard, & then went into 
quarters. ‘The firing of cannon & small arms continued at Charlestown 
and Cambridge, and several more houses burnt. A man belonging to 
the Connecticut Regt was struck in the shoulder by a cannon ball, & 
died this morning. No other man was hurt in Roxbury. The Rhode 
Islanders laid out a piece of ground for an entrenchment, & went to 
work entrenching. Gen! Thomas ordered them to cease work, but 
they swore they would not, and he thought best to let them go on with 
the work. 
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June 19th, 1775. Monday. Our men were ordered to another place 
to entrench. We hear from Cambridge that Col! Putnam is entrench- 
ing, & that the regulars are still firing at him. 

20th. Tuesday. Entrenching here and at Cambridge, and but little 
firing. 

21st. Wednesday. A fatigue party to cut facines for the Fort. We 
cannot go nearer the Point now, than on to Dorchester neck, as the 
enemy might cut us off from the way of the marsh; and with their 
Guns of the Ships & Blockhouse. Our sentries spied 3 men of wars- 
men on shore, & fired at them. Two were killed. 

About 40.c. p.m. The Rev. M. Paine of Sturbridge preached a 
sermon to our Regt from Judges 20th c. 28th v. “Shall I yet again go 
out to battle against the children of Benjamin, my brother ?” 

22d. Thursday. We are still entrenching here & in Cambridge, & 
making our position as strong and secure as we can. We have thrown 
up a strong work across the street, and also one across the road to Dor- 
chester. ‘The enemy has withdrawn the sentries to the Fortification. 

Within three weeks 14 Ships have arrived in Boston harbor. 

23d. Friday. Nothing new this day, unless it is new to dig graves. 
We can see the regulars, with the spy glass digging graves in Boston. 
— We are still building the Fort. 

June 24th, 1775. Saturday. A house near our entrenchment was 
ordered to be taken down, as it might be set on fire by a bomb-shell & 
render the entrenchment too hot for us. A party soon began the 
work, and about 1 0.¢., the British opened a fire upon them. 

Col. Larned paraded at the Burying Yard, & the regulars continued 
to fire shells at us. 

A house on (Boston) Neck, called “ Brown’s House” was used by 
the regulars for a Guard House; and a party of our men obtained 
leave to set it on fire, and burn them out. But they were discovered 
too soon, & did not succeed. The parties had a pretty smart skirmish. 
Our party had two men killed. But we brought down a field piece & 
gave them a few shots; the first ball fired went through the house 
& drove them out. The firing was continued on both sides for some 
time. Two houses in Roxbury were set on fire. 

25th. Sunday. Another attempt was made to burn the “ Brown 
House,” but we did not succeed. One man wounded. Our men re- 
turned the fire of the regulars briskly. Smart skirmishing with the 
enemy throughout the day on the neck, (Boston.) They lost several 
men. 

26th. Monday. The guards kept a firing with small arms during the 
day. About sun-set the Rhode Islanders marched down to the guard, 
& fired 7 or 8 times at the regulars; & they returned three shots. No 
damage done to our men. 

27th. Tuesday. We are building defences on Dorchester Neck. The 
Regulars fire at us occasionally. A man under guard jumped out of 
the garret window, and killed himself. 

28th. Wednesday. A soldier was drummed out of camp for defam- 
ing the General. 
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29th. Thursday. Haynes Larned, son of Col. Larned, crept down to 
near the regular’s guards last night, and fired at one of the sentries, 
and dropt him. 

30th. Friday. General Orders: —The Drummers & Fifers shall 
parade at Head Quarters at 8 o’c. A.M. each day to call the Main Guard, 
& at 4 o’c. P.M. to call the Reg! on to the Grand Parade. Also, that 
all sorts of gaming, such as card playing & the like, shall be suppressed. 
Last night, the Rhode Islanders went down to the guard with a field 
piece, & fired nine times at the regulars. They returned three shots. 

July Ist. Saturday. We are fortifying on all sides, and making it 
strong as possible around the Fort. We have two 24 lbs. Cannon, & 
forty balls to each. We have hauled apple trees, with limbs trimmed 
sharp & pointing outward from the Fort. We finished one platform, 
& placed the Cannon on it just at night, and then fired two balls into 
Boston. 

2d. Sunday. This morning at 4 o’c. the regulars opened a heavy fire 
at us which was continued till about 7 o’c., sending in among us balls, 
bomb-shells, carcases, & stink pots. One house was burnt. We 
mounted guard at the usual hour, & marched to the Col’s quarters 
and attended prayers; after which we returned to our quarters, with 
orders to keep ourselves ready for a start; and should there be no 
alarm before 2 o’c. p.M. the Reg! would attend public worship at the 
Col.’s Quarters. There was no alarm, & we accordingly attended 
the Divine Worship. 

Our Company drew powder & balls enough to make up 30 rounds 
to each man. 

8d. Monday: Orders from the Congress : — That the Captains of the 
several Companies shall make returns of the age & height of the men 
of their respective Companies: — where born — whether sons or ser- 
vants : — when enlisted, & who under. 

4th. Tuesday. James Wood, a soldier, broke his arm wrestling. 

5th. Wednesday. Both of the new Generals, Washington and Lee, 
came into town (Roxbury) to day. 

6th. Thursday. A flag of truce came from Boston, & was suspected 
asaspy. We were ordered to lie by our arms. I slept with my gun 
in my arms, & used my cartridge box for a pillow. 

July 7th, 1775. Friday. Nothing. 

8th. Last night we planted two pieces of artillery within range of 
the enemy’s out post on the neck. About sun rise this morning a fire 
was opened on their guard house, which took fire. Our men fired 
with small arms also. Two regulars were killed. A floating battery 
was brought into the Bay near us, but we drove them away with our 
artillery. On this fight, our party burnt two houses & one barn, took 
1 gun, 1 Bayonet, 1 halbert, & it is reported we killed several of the 
enemy. 

af came into Roxbury camp from Boston with letters. 

9th. Sunday. Cut down apple trees & trimmed the limbs sharp, & 
built a sort of breast work across the road, with their points toward 
Boston to stop the light horse, should they come to attack us. 

87 
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10th. Monday. Nothing remarkable. 

1lth. Tuesday. Last night a party went to attack Brown’s Store. 
It was the only house left standing on the Neck this side of the 
Fortification. The store was set on fire, and a smart firing of small 
arms was kept up on both sides. 

12th. Wednesday. Last Wednesday a detachment of about 400 
men marched down to Weymouth, & from there went in whaleboats 
to an Island, & captured 13 men, 2 boys, 2 women, 200 sheep, 19 head 
horned cattle, & several hogs. The 45 boats landed at Dorchester, & 
the 13 men were brought to Roxbury. 

13th. Thursday. The regulars fired.at our fatigue party which was 
throwing up an embankment on the marsh to set piquets in. 

The regulars fired shot & shells at times during the day. Reuben 
Stockwell, of Sutton, died this afternoon about 3 o’c. of the camp dis- 
temper. He belonged to Capt. Daggett’s Company, & was in his 20th 
year of age. 

14th. Friday. Last night a party undertook to capture the enemy’s 
sentries, but did not succeed. The party was discovered, & fired 
upon, & a smart skirmish took place. We lost one man belonging 
to the Connecticut forces. 

15th. Saturday. Last night 200 men were ordered to march quietly 
down to “ George’s Tavern,” & throw up a breast work on the marsh. 

16th. Sunday. General orders: To ascertain who, & how many in 
each company were expert in managing whale boats. 

17th. Monday. Col. Larned & a number of his officers and sol- 
diers took a walk to Dorchester point this morning for pleasure, & 
were fired at. 

18th. Tuesday. About eleven o’c. the party at George’s were fired 
upon. We sent a few balls into Boston, & the guards fired at each 
other. 

19th. Wednesday. Nothing remarkable. 

July 20th, 1775. Thursday. This day was set apart by our Rulers 
as a Day of Fasting throughout the twelve Tribes of America. Another 
flag of truce came from Regulars in Boston, with some letters about 
the poor. The Captain of our guard told him to inform Gage that all 
our Generals were well; and also that Hancock & Adams were well, 
and likely to live, & that we are all ready for him to come out. 

21st. Friday. A man of Col. Reed’s Reg‘ was accidentally shot. 

22d. Saturday. Nothing remarkable. 

23d. Sunday. Nothing. 

24th. Monday. Nothing. 

25th. Gen! Washington, Gen! Lee, & Gen! Ward came from Cam- 
bridge to take a view of things in Roxbury. 

26th. Wednesday. Gen! Ward marched his Regt into Roxbury this 
day. 

27th. Thursday. A deserter from Cambridge reports that the regu- 
lars are to attack Putnam’s Fort. 

28th. Friday. A deserter came in today, and says the regulars have 
but 900 men fit for duty, in Boston. 
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29th. Saturday. Nothing remarkable to-day. 

30th. Sunday. Had an alarm, & the Adjutant General ordered the 
troops to the alarm post. 

31st. Monday. Night before last a party of our men on Cambridge 
side went on to Charlestown neck, attacked the regular guard, & killed 
four men, & captured two, Last night about midnight, our troops at 
Cambridge began firing at the enemy. They fired also from Brooklin 
Fort, & here in Roxbury, into Boston. The regulars had it from all 
sides. Our guard near “ George’s Tavern” were drove in. The en- 
emy fired from their ships & other places. “ George’s Tavern” & barn 
were burnt. ‘The Cannon roared like thunder in all directions. Bomb 
shells were flung into Roxbury, but generally went over us. One man 
of our company was wounded. 

August Ist. Tuesday. Yesterday we had a fight with the regulars 
down at the light house. We killed a considerable number of them, 

nade prisoners of 35 regulars & 7 tories, burnt two schooners, one 
house & one barn; sunk one barge and took a great deal of plunder. 
We had one killed & one wounded. The regulars kept up a cannon- 
ading all day. 

2nd. Wednesday. One of Gen! Washington’s riflemen was killed by 
the regulars to day & then hung! up by the neck! His comrades see- 
ing this were much enraged, & immediately asked leave of the Gen! 
to go down and attack them. He gave them permission to go and do 
as they pleased. The Riflemen marched immediately & began oper- 
ations. The regulars fired at them from all parts with cannon and 
swivels,’but the Riflemen skulked about, and kept up their sharp shoot- 
ing all day. Many of the regulars fell, but the riflemen lost only one 
man. 

A flag of truce came from Boston for a cessation of hostilities six 
days, but our Gen! would not agree to it, & sent it immediately back. 
About 1 0. c. the enemy fired from their floating batteries which was 
returned from the Brookline Fort. We fired the 24 pounder in the 
Great Fort above the meeting house, three times. One ball went into 
Boston, & two struck their breast work. 

3d. Thursday. Our men at Cambridge keep picking off the regular’s 
sentries daily, & they continue to fire with their cannon at us. 

4th. Friday. About the same as yesterday. 

5th. Saturday. The Captain who was at the burning of “ George’s 
Tavern” was broke for improper conduct. 

6th. Sunday. This morning the regulars fired at our sentries, & our 
men gave them back the same. 

7th. Monday. Major Tupper went into Boston, as far as the enemy’s 
sentries with a flag of truce. 

8th. Tuesday. The regulars took a floating Battery up to the north 
side of Charlestown and set two houses on fire. Soon our men brought 
out a field battery, and compelled them to withdraw. 

9th. Wednesday. Nothing remarkable going on to day. A good 
deel of sickness in the camps with the camp distemper. 

10th. Thursday. A flag of truce came from Boston, with letters 
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concerning the prisoners on both sides. In the afternoon another came 
concerning the liberty people in Boston. 

11th. Friday. A family came to Roxbury by way of Charlestown, 
& report that the British are plundering Boston, & loading their ves- 
sels with the plunder. 

12th. Sat. About 1 o’c. p. mM. a Regiment of Riflemen arrived in 
Roxbury. Our men we have heard, took a tory and several regulars 
& brought them into Cambridge. They were going eastward for stores. 
The firing we saw over at Charlestown neck last night was the riflemen 
attacking the regulars. The enemy lost several killed, & four made 
prisoners. 

13th. Sun. Nothing. 

14th. Mon. Last night we began to entrench down by Roxbury 
burying yard on each side of the street ;— one in the orchard at the 
right hand, and one at the left hand, down towards “ George’s Tavern.” 

August 15th, 1775. Tuesday. About 2 o’c. the enemy opened a can- 
nonade from the Fortification and floating battery ; but our men kept 
entrenching. We flung a few shots from the Fort, and with a field 
piece. They still keep pitching bomb-shells. One of our men was 
wounded. 

16th. Wedn. The enemy keep up a firing upon our fatigue parties 
in the entrenchments, but they mind it not. 

17th. Thurs. Three or four deserters came in from the ships of 
war. Also, a light horseman from Boston by swimming his horse — 
reports sickness among the regulars. 

18th. Frid. The regulars continue to fling balls and bombs at our 
fatigue parties. The riflemen picked off a few of the regulars to day. 

19th. Sat. Nothing remarkable. A deserter came in last night by 
swimming from Boston Common to Roxbury. 

August 20th, 1775. Sunday. The deserters who came in last night 
report, that Gage’s wife is about to sail for England. 

A Guard was posted down at Lamb’s Dam. 

21st. Mon. A flag came out as far as our lower sentries. 

22d. Tuesday. Cannonading by the regulars. A deserter came in. 

23rd. Wed. Last night a party of our men took two boats, and 
rowed from the tide mill down the Bay to within gun shot distance of 
the regulars camp on Boston Common ; & then formed broad side on, 
and fired into their tents. It was a dark night & the party returned 
without loss. 

24th. Thurs. One of our riflemen deserted last night. Fifteen 
ships sailed out of Boston harbor this day. 

300 men were ordered to entrench at the lower end of Roxbury 
street last night, & 300 men were stationed at Lamb’s Dam to pro- 
tect them. 

25th. Frid. Nothing but a bomb shell from Boston which fell in 
Roxbury. 

26th. Sat. A brisk firing of small arms over at Charlestown neck. 

August 27th, 1775. Sun. The firing at Charlestown neck yesterday 
by our men & the regular’s guard. 
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28th. Monday. We see heavy firing from Bunker's Hill at our men 
on Prospect Hill. 

The enemy drew up two floating batteries, from which they opened 
a fire upon them also. Our men returned the fire with good effect, by 
which one of the batteries was sunk. A brisk fire of small arms was 
kept up for some time. 

29th. Tues: A Company of Riflemen arrived in Roxbury to day. 
Heavy firing on Bunker's Hill. 

30th. Wed. Nothing. 

3ist. Thurs: The regulars came out this side of the Fortification 
last night. 

Sept. Ist. Friday. A deserter came out last night. It was very 
dark and rainy, & the enemy gave us a shower of balls and bomb 
shells, some of which fell in Roxbury Street. We lost three men. 

2nd. Sat. This morning we spied the enemy entrenching at Brown’s 
Chimnies, & we fired at them from the lower fort, and with a field 
piece. Elias Sibley, of Sutton, died this morning at 4 o’c. of the camp 
distemper. He had come to stay awhile in the place of Serjeant Jon- 
athan Gould. 

3rd. Sun: Nothing of.note. 

Sept. 4th, 1775. Mon: Guards & fatigues. 

5th. Tues: Things seem to go very dull at present. We have 
heard that it is very sickly in the country, * sore judgments seem to 
be coming upon us on all sides. 

6th. Wed: Our fatigue parties are «‘ ‘on both sides, below 
George’s Tavern & at Lamb’s Dam. 

7th. Thurs: — A Lieut. in Col. Cou was accidentally shot 
in the side. 

8th. Frid: Our fatigue party building a Fort on the Hill above 
Lamb’s Dam, were fired upon by the enemy. They flung 6 or 7 balls 
and 2 bomb shells. 

9th. Sat: Nothing important. 

10th. Sun: The enemy flung several shot amongst our fatigue 
parties. 

llth. Mon: Nothing. 

12th. Tues: All quiet. 

13th. Wed: Heard firing from the ships in the harbor. 

14th. Thurs. A deserter came out from Boston. 

15th. Fri. A deserter came from Boston last. 

16th. Sat. Guards & fatigues as usual. 

17th. Sun. This morning about 8 o’c. the regulars fired at our 
Main Guard 3 or 4 balls, and we gave them back 8 or 9 with our 12 
& 18 pounders. 

Sept. 18th, 1775. Mon: About 9 o’c. this morning the enemy 
began firing into Roxbury Street, and continued it at intervals during 
the day. We returned the fire. 

19th. Tues. About 9 o’c. this morning the enemy opened another 
heavy fire into Roxbury. We returned one or two shots. 

20th. Wed: Heavy firing from the ships at our men on Prospect 
Hill. 
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21st. Thurs: We fired from the lower fort with our 18 pounder, 
which was returned by the Regulars with balls and shells. The Guards 
on both sides fired at each other. 

22d. Frid: Last night 15 men deserted from the ships in boats. 
A number of boats have been brought into Roxbury by the deserters. 
This is the “ King’s Coronation Day,” and at 12 o’c. the regulars fired 
on Boston Common and bunker’s Hill; and at 1 o’c. P.M. the 
Admiral’s ship fired a salute. They fired also from all the other ships, 
and at the Castle. 

23rd. Sat: At 8 o’c. this morning the enemy opened a heavy fire 
from the fortification, & flung over a 100 balls into Roxbury. We 
returned a few shots from our lower fort. They fired: from the 
Castle. 

24th. Sun. Guards and fatigues. 

Sept. 25th, 1775. Mon. This morning we fired from our lower 
fort, & sent some 12 and 18 lbs. shots into Boston, but they did not 
return the fire. 

26th. Tues: Nothing remarkable to-day. 

27th. Wed: A scouting party came in from Governor’s Island, 
with 11 cows & 2 horses. 

28th Sept. Thurs. Nothing to note. 

29th. Friday. Nothing. 

30th. Sat. At 9 o’c. A. M. we fired two 18 Ibs balls into Boston, 
and the regulars gave us back upwards of twenty. 

Oct. Ist. Sunday. Guards & fatigues. 

2nd. Mon: Just at night the enemy threw 7 or 8 balls into Rox- 
bury. We returned the fire from the lower fort. 

3rd. Tues. 4th. Wed. Nothing these days of importance. 

5th. Thurs. A sale at Major Smith’s of the plunder taken at the 
light house, the proceeds to go to Major Tupper & his party, who cap- 
tured it. 

6th. Frid. About 9 o’c. A.M. we flung two 18 Ib balls into 
Boston from the lower fort, just to let them know where to find us, for 
which the enemy returned 90 shots. We had one man wounded. 

7th. Sat. Guards & fatigues. 

Oct. 8th, 1875. Sunday. <A deserter came in last night, and reports 
that both shots of ours, fired into Boston on the 6th took effect, killing 
one man and wounding another. 

9th. Mon. Nothing remarkable. 

10th. Tues: Same. 

llth. Wedn: Building barracks. 

12th. Thurs: Regimental Orders: From this time forward every 
soldier not on duty, shall turn out on the parade at 2 o’c. P. M., & 
exercise to the best advantage, & for the good of these Colonies. 

13th. Frid. A flag of truce came out from Boston with letters to 
our Generals, j 

Some firing from the ships in the harbor. 

14th. Saturday. Firing on Bunker's Hill. 

15th. Sunday. The fatigue men were set to work entrenching, 
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which is not practised in our Regt on Sundays. Mr. Pope, of Spen- 
cer, preached to our Regt. Gen! Thomas attended the Worship. 

16th. Mon. 17th. Tues. General orders : — That Coal be furnished 
for the redoubts, & the sentries be relieved at midnight, & hourly 
during the remainder of the night — per order. Building barracks, & 
watch boxes, & burning bricks: the masons are also called for, to 
prepare for winter quarters. 

Oct. 18th, 1775. Wedn. <A party of our men at Cambridge went 
on board of two floating batteries, and sailed down the Bay by Brook- 
line Fort, to near Boston Common, and opened a smart fire into the 
town. Unfortunately one of the cannon burst, by which eleven men 
were wounded — one mortally. They also lost two swivels, and two 
chests powder. 

19th. Thurs. All quiet. 

20th. Frid. The regular’s guards fired a few times at our men in 
the redoubts. 

2Ist. Sat. A deserter came in last night, & reported that it is sickly 
in Boston. 

22nd. Sun. Guards & fatigues. 

23rd. Mon: Col. David Brewer was tried by a Court Martial, for 
giving his son, 16 years of age, a commission, and drawing the pay for 
him for the month of August, while the inexperienced lad was at home 
in his own service. Also, for sending two soldiers belonging to his 
Regiment to work on his farm! The Court ordered the said David 
Brewer to be dismissed the service. Amen to that. 

24th. Tues. General Orders. The Officers will give notice at 
Head Quarters of their intentions to serve another year. Per order. 

Oct. 25th, 1775. Wedn. Heavy firing on Boston Common, by the 
ships in the harbor, and the Castle, in honor of the king. 

26th. 27th. 28th. 29th. Generally quiet. 

30th. Mon. Some heavy firing from the ships this day. 

3lst. Tues. Guards & fatigues. 

Nov. Ist. Wedn. Guards as usual. 

2d. Thurs. Heavy firing from the ships. 

3rd. Frid. Some may think that I put down things which do not 
happen. But I put nothing down but such as I am certain of. And 
you may depend upon it, that all I say here is the truth. 

SAMUEL Brxsy. 
4th. Sat. Guards & fatigues. 

5th. Sun. The firing last Sunday we have heard was, “mourning 
for the King.” 

6th. 7th. 8th. All quiet. ; 

9th. Thurs. Sharp firing over at Charlestown Neck by a party 
of regulars from the ships, & our men. We had one killed, & one 
wounded. 

10th. Friday. All’s well. 

llth. Saturday. Last night the tide overflowed Dorchester Neck. 
The picquet guard was ordered in; otherwise the regulars would have 
cut them off. 
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Nov! 12th, 1775. Sunday. All sorts of rumors brought by the 
deserters. 

13th. Mon: Last night the regulars advanced up toward our 
Redoubt. The Guard opened a brisk fire at them and drove them 
back. 

14th. Tues: Recruiting men to serve one year. 

15th. Wed. 16th, 17th. Nothing remarkable. 

18th. Sat. General Orders: — The fatigue parties will begin work 
at 9 o’c. a.M., & continue until 3 o’c. P.M. 

19th. Sunday. The floating battery near Boston Neck, moved off 
this day. 

20th. Mon: General Orders: ~The Main Guard will be com- 
manded by a Field Officer, & consist of 3 Captns. 9 Subalterns, 
18 Serjeants, 18 Corporals & 360 privates. The piquet guard 
1 Subaltern, 2 Serg* & 2 Corporals from each Reg? 

2ist. Tues: General Orders :— No man will be permitted to carry 
away his gun, when the term of his service is ended; as it will be 
appraised & the value thereof paid in money. — Per order. — 

22nd. Wedn: Regimental Orders: — The Reg‘ will not parade at 
the alarm post as heretofore, but will attend prayers at the usual times, 
that is, at a little before sunrise. — 

Nov. 23rd, 1775. Thursday. This is a day of Public Thanksgiv- 
ing throughout the Province. We had the Rev. Mr. Bowman of 
Oxford to preach to us at the Col.’s as usual. Text 101 Psalm, 
1 verse. 

24th. Friday. Orders came last night from Gen. Washington to 
Gen. Thomas, & from him to Col. Larned, for every man to lie by 
his arms, & with his clothes on, as an attack was expected from the 
enemy, who had given out word that they would take supper with us 
in Roxbury on Thanksgiving night. 

25th. Sat. General Orders: — The main guard will in future 
parade in the street from Howe’s Bake-house to the Guardhouse. 


Regimental Orders. 


That the drums & fifes beat down the street, from the Col.’s quar- 
ters as far as his right, every morning at sunrise, & at one hour 
before sunset to call the troops to Prayers. 

26th. Sun. A flag of truce was sent into Boston by Col. Parsons, 
& one was returned by the enemy. 

27th. Mon. I read in the “ News Print” that Gen. Howe sent 
out from Boston by way of Chelsea, 300 of the town’s poor; men, 
women and children. 

28th. Tues. Guards & fatigues. — 

Nov. 29th, 1775. Wedn. Gen! Ward’s Orders to the Capt. of the 
Main Guard to allow no persons to send letters into Boston, or to go 
beyond our sentries, without a written permit from the Gen! in Com- 
mand. He is to be very vigilant, & see that there is no waste of 
.the private property in Roxbury. 

80th. Thurs. Nothing important. 
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Decr. Ist. Friday. Guards & fatigues as usual. 

2nd. Sat: I went with Col. Larned & several other officers & 
soldiers, about 50 in all, to Dorchester Point, for a pleasure walk. 
While there, we were fired at from the Castle, 6 or 7 times. 

8rd. Sun: Moses Foster, of Sturbridge, belonging to Capt. Mar- 
tin’s Company, was buried in Roxbury. 

4th. Mon: Orders from Gen! Washington: That no person be sent 
into Boston with a flag of truce, who has not had the small pox: & 
that all letters from Boston to be dipped in vinegar before perusing 
them. 

5th. Tues: Nothing. — 

6th. Wedn. General Orders: 

The main guard shall parade from Howe’s Bakehouse to Doct. 
Davis’ great house. 

Dec. 7th, 1775, Thurs: Capt. Ingersoll was tried by a Court 
Martial for spreading false reports about the Country, tending to 
defame the General. He was fined £8, and dismissed the service. — 

8th. Friday. The same Court fined one man £8.7s., and sentenced 
him to two years imprisonment in the New Gate Prison in Simsbury, 
for stealing & deserting; and‘ another man, John Smith, for similar 
offences, was fined £8, and sentenced to six months at Newgate. 

9th. Saturday. Nothing. 

10th. Sunday. All is quiet. 

llth. Mon: Several Companies of militia marched into Roxbury 
to day. 

12th. Tues. Several Companies of militia arrived in Roxbury to- 
day, & joined Col. Larned Reg! 

13th. Wed. Nothing of note. 

14th. Thurs. Regimental Orders. 

The Regiment will parade tomorrow morning at 6 o’c. at the Col.’s 
quarters, & march to the alarm post to instruct the militia. 

15th. Friday. Attended prayers as usual, and it being a wet day, 
we stood with our hats on. 

16th. Sat. Regimental parade as usual. 

17th. Sun. The Regulars fired from the ship near Bunker’s Hill, 
at our men on Cobble Hill. In the evening they fired from Beacon 
Hill, and from the Ship. Our men returned the fire. — 

Dec. 18th, 1775. Mon. That ship near Bunker’s Hill dropped 
down into the harbor to day. 

19th. Tues. The Regulars kept up a heavy fire from Beacon hill, 
of balls and shells, at intervals during the day and night, at our men 
on “ Lechmere’s Point.” 

20th. Wedn. The firing is continued on Beacon hill. 

21st. Thurs. Lieut. Col M*Nott was tried by a Court Martial for 
treating Lieut Goodell in an unbecoming manner. Fined £2. 

Col. Cotton, Pres! 
22d. Frid. All quiet. 

23d. Sat. Several men discharged from Col. Larned’s Regt Wednes- 
day. - 
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24th. Sun. Paraded as usual. 

25th. Mon. No Chaplain in Col. Larned’s Reg! at present. 

26th. Tues. Troubles as usual, but nothing remarkable. 

27th. Wed. In future the sentries of the Main Guard will be re- 
lieved hourly, & oftener, if the Officers see fit. 

28th. Thurs. General Orders. 

The new recruits will join their respective Reg at Roxbury & 
Cambridge on the Ist day of January next. — 

Dec. 29th, 1775, Friday. We of Co! Larned’s Reg! received one 
month’s pay. Last night there was firing of small arms near Bunker's 
hill. It is said, our men undertook to storm the fort on the hill, by 
crossing over on the ice; but the ice was not strong enough. We had 
two men drowned. 

30th. Saturday. General Orders. 

The old Regiments of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, & Rhode 
Island will parade tomorrow morning at 10 o’c. to receive the in- 
structions of the Commander in Chief, concerning their arms; & to see 
what they intend to do with them; for such noncommissioned Officers 
& privates as shall presume to carry home their arms, contrary to an 
express General Order, and the pressing necessities of the country, 
will be mulct in the sum of their pay and rations. 

31st. Sunday. Paraded according to the above order, but had no 
further instructions. 

Jauuary Ist, 1776. Monday. Paraded, and had our guns inspected, 
and returned our ammunition. Col. Larned desired us not to leave 
until properly discharged by the General, whose orders he expected to 
have within an hour, but the largest part of the companies left. Some 
of us remained in camp till morning. 

Jan. 2nd, 1776. Tuesday. This morning the drums beat for 
prayers, and we attended. After which, the Col. dismissed us with 
honor, and gave us many thanks for our good conduct; and then we 
took up our journey for home, and lodged ataRramingham. 

3rd. Wed. Resumed our march, and arrived at Sutton about 9 o’c. 
in the evening. 

Samvuet Brxsy. 

Surron, Mass. 


The President said that he would now call on our associate 
Mr. Waterston, who had promised to give us some account 
of the Old Elm, which, after being so long the pride of our 
Boston Common, had recently fallen in a gale. 

Many theories had been advanced as to the age and origin 
of this venerable tree. No one imagined it to be as old as 
that “‘ancient oak of Guernica,” under which Ferdinand 
and Isabella swore to maintain the liberties of Biscay, just 
four hundred years ago, and which Wordsworth had celebrated 
in a noble sonnet. Nor would it be pretended that it was 
coeval with the * Yardley Oak,” on which Cowper had writ- 
ten some of his most charming lines. 
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Oaks were, in their own nature, more enduring than elms; 
and we should be quite content to be assured that our Boston 
Elm had witnessed the first settlement of our Colony two 
centuries and a half ago. But he would not anticipate what 
Mr. Waterston might tell us as the result of historical re- 
search, or of his privileged poetical fancy. 

In responding to the call of the President to lay before the 
Society some account of the Great Elm, which he had been 
requested to prepare, Mr. Waterston felt that it would be 
allowable, at this social meeting, to deviate somewhat from 
the beaten paths, and by the aid of a little imagination, or 
even invention, to introduce this venerable relic as the * oldest 
inhabitant” of our peninsula, endowed with intelligence and 
the power of communicating thought, and quite disposed to 
claim the privilege which old age gives, — to be garrulous, and 
to be a willing medium of imparting some facts about our 
venerated and beloved city. 
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Mr. WATERSTON then read such portions of the following 
Paper as the time permitted : — 


In this centennial year 1876, towards evening, February 15th, I was 
crossing the Common. A powerful wind came in heavy gusts. Now 
it would sweep the heavens like a tornado; then would follow a lull as 
of perfect peace. Mysterious influences gathered around. As I ap- 
proached the Great Elm, the words of Fitz-Greene Halleck came to my 
mind : — 

“ What tales (if there were tongues in trees) 
This Giant Elm could tell, — 
Of beings born and buried here ; 
Tales of the peasant and the peer, 
Tales of the bridal and the bier, 
The welcome and farewell ! ” 


“Ts it not strange,” I said, “that this spot should be so connected 
with Alnwick Castle, that magnificent impersonation of feudal power ? 
Yet Lord Perey — afterwards Duke of Northumberland — came from 
those baronial halls to marshal, just here, his men; leading them out 
of this green field to Concord and Lexington. 

“ Ah, venerable tree,” I exclaimed, “would that you could tell us 
what you have known and seen!” 

To my surprise, I heard an audible response. I questioned my 
senses; yet, like Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, bound as by a spell, “ I 
could not choose but hear.” 

“ Listen,” said a strong, clear voice, “I have a presentiment that 
my days, which have been many, are numbered. Never again shall I 
behold the rising sun. One hundred years ago, while yet in my prime, 
I saw that a nation was being born. As I looked upon the great 
struggle for freedom, I earnestly desired that I might be allowed to see 
the conflict through ; and as I had watched the Colony from its infancy, 
and beheld it gradually maturing into strength, I prayed that I might 
be permitted to watch yet longer over its unfolding destiny. ‘ Let me 
stand,’ I said, ‘one century more; and, when that cycle shall have 
rounded to its completeness, I will willingly bow my head.’ 

“This wish was granted. The storms of a century have beat upon 
me in vain while I have watched the generations of men go by. What 
I am is of little consequence; what I have seen and known is identified 
with the history of the human race. 

“ My earliest recollection goes back to a period when this whole 
region was an unbroken solitude. Those days seem to me but as 
yesterday. At that time, no indication was visible that through all 
previous ages a human being had ever established a home upon this 
spot. Indian tribes roamed over the surrounding hills; and here, 
doubtless, individuals among them had paused in their wild wanderings. 
They may, perhaps, on this peninsula, have burned a portion of the 
forest, and sowed a little corn. Still, in my younger days, there was 
no indication of this. An uninhabited wilderness was all that met the 
view. Three high hills were to be seen, covered by rocks and bushes ; 
while the slender thread of land which united the peninsula with the 
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shore was so narrow and low, that the sea, at full tide, dashed over 
it. Salt water was all around ; and the wide, open bay, sprinkled with 
islands, was without a single sail. At long intervals an Indian canoe 
glided by, or fearlessly shot out over the deeper waters. 

“ Somewhere about 1626 came the first white man: not a companion 
with him, young or old. Such loneliness is almost beyond the power 
of thought. ‘This solitary man built a hut, and planted an orchard. He 
had studied at some English university (I think he said Cambridge), 
so that at times he talked to himself in the Latin tongue. Thus far, 
on this side the great water, there had been nothing to interfere with 
his individuality. 

“Now came a day memorable for ever in the history of the New 
World, — the arrival of Governor Winthrop with the charter of the 
Colony. On the 12th of June, 1630, after a trying voyage, a company 
arrived from beyond the ocean (I am told there were eleven ships and 
some seven hundred persons), who landed first at Salem, where sickness 
and death created sad depression; so much so, that Winthrop, in less 
than a week, commenced explorations for another place of settlement. 

“T soon saw them on the opposite side of the river (a place which 
the Indians called ‘Mishawam’), where they erected booths and 
tents, some by the river, and others on what was called the Town 
Hill. But they were sorely tried and troubled by sickness and priva- 
tion; and their bitter distress was fearfully aggravated by the lack of 
good water. With parched lips, and a most terrible thirst, they were 
ready to perish. Then it was that I saw Mr. Blackstone leave his cot- 
tage, go down to the river-side, and turn his boat to the opposite shore. 
Soon across, he at once sought Winthrop, informing him of the abun- 
dance of excellent springs on this side, and extending a generous invita- 
tion to what he called, by its Indian name, ‘ Shawmut.’ 

“The invitation was accepted. There was, indeed, an abundant sup- 
ply of clear spring-water ; yet at times there prevailed great scarcity of 
food, with only shell-fish for meat, and ground nuts or acorns for 
bread. I recall one day when Chickatabut came with his squaws, laden 
with Indian corn. The governor gave to each a cup of beer, and in- 
vited them to pass the night. 

“ By a mutual arrangement between this company and Mr. Black- 
stone, fifty acres of ground were set apart to be his for ever. The 
— upon which I stand was included in this arrangement, so that 

was made over to him. The year following (1634), Mr. Blackstone, 
for reasons satisfactory to himself, sold to the town all his allotment, 
except six acres, on part of which his house stood. The chairman of 
the committee appointed by the town to raise the money and complete 
the arrangements was Edmund Quincy, who came over from Eng- 
land the year before (1633) with the Rev. John Cotton, and who was 
representative of the town in the first General Court held in Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Some persons might wonder that such facts should 
interest me; but, in reality, few facts could interest me more. This 
transaction was of most vital importance. By it Mr. Blackstone gave 
up all his rights, whatever they might be, to the whole peninsula; and 
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out of the land, so purchased, the town laid out a place for ‘a training- 
field,’ or ‘common,’ —so called because it was to be for ever held in 
common, and used for the pleasure and advantage of all. 

“TI stood in about the centre of that field; and there I have proudly 
maintained my standing ever since. Not Governor Winthrop himself 
could have been more gratified with his position than I have been with 
mine ! 

“ At one portentous moment, I trembled for my safety and that of 
the whole ‘ training-field,’ or ‘common,’ upon which I stood. On the 
11th of December, 1634, — after what they called the great Thursday 
Lecture, —a meeting of the inhabitants was held (without adequate 
notice or general understanding) — who chose seven men to divide 
among themselves the town-lands lately purchased from Mr. Blackstone. 
This unexpected movement, privately arranged, was carried forward 
with exceeding quietness, and completed by a secret vote. This ac- 
tion, so sudden and curious, created, as soon as it was known, great 
excitement. By this vote, several of the chief men were left out; 
and Governor Winthrop himself was chosen by a majority of only 
one or two. Under the circumstances, he at once refused to accept 
office; and Mr. Cotton, greatly offended at the whole proceeding, 
appealed to the people. At length the indignation was sc strong, that 
it was agreed ‘to go to a new election, which was referred to the next 
Lecture-day.’ 

“This occurred only four years after the settlement of Boston. 
Human nature would seem to have been much the same then as it is 
now. I have heard it remarked, that, since that date, those who meet 
for electioneering-purposes need at times a little looking after; and 
that it is a pretty well-established fact, that individuals have different 
standards by which they measure both their private duty and the 
public good. 

“ No notice, I am told, is made in the town-records of the election 
of which I have spoken, because it was considered as no election, and 
therefore the whole action was null and void. But we have the facts 
as recorded by Governor Winthrop; and upon the 30th of March, 
1640, this decisive vote was placed upon the public record: ‘ Hence- 
forth there shall be no land granted, eyther for house lott or garden, to 
any person out of y* open ground or Common Field w" is left between 
y® Centry Hill and Mr. Colbrom’s end.’ That act saved me and the 
whole Common. This ‘open ground’ was emphatically declared to 
be the property of the people, and thus to remain through all future 
time inviolate. From that 30th of March, 1640, we know, that, as 
a public trust, it has been sacredly kept and guarded. There were 
those who feared that the richer men would not have sufficient con- 
sideration for the less favored; and they therefore proposed that this 
public ground should be divided into house-lots for the poor. This 
superficial reasoning appeared plausible, no doubt, to those who met so 
quietly after the Thursday Lecture on that 18th December, 1634. But 
Governor Winthrop — not for the special benefit of any one class, but 
for the mutual advantage of all — advocated that this ‘open ground’ 
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should be held in common. With a far-sighted wisdom, this he had 
‘often persuaded them unto as best for the town.’ Honored for ever 
be his memory that he did so persuade them ! 

“T stand here to-day the only surviving witness of that transaction ; 
but, long after I shall have passed away, may the people adhere to the 
conviction that the ‘Common — kept thus, unharmed and undiminished, 
— will ever continue to be ‘best for the town.’ ” 


“Tt was an event not to be forgotten when Mr. Wilson was ordained 
as the first religious teacher. ‘The earliest place of worship had a 
thatched roof and mud walls. Before that rude structure was erected, 
Mr. Wilson addressed the people under the trees. I have heard him 
preach a good sermon under what protecting shade I could give. 
One day, when Governor Vane and Mr. Winthrop had some little con- 
troversy, Mr. Wilson in his zeal climbed upon the bough of a tree (it 
being warm weather, the election was in the field), and from thence 
he made his speech. 

“ The 2d of November, 1631, was a joyful day; for then the Rev. 
John Eliot, with sixty more, arrived. A salute was given of six guns 
and divers volleys of shot; while the people flocked around, bringing 
venison, poultry, geese, partridges, as presents. ‘The ‘ Apostle to the 
Indians’ they afterwards loved to call him; and an ‘apostle’ he truly 
was. 

“On the 4th of September, 1633, the ‘ Griffin,’ a noble vessel of three 
hundred tons, arrived with the Rev. John Cotton, Edmund Quincy, 
and two hundred more, numbering some of the ablest minds ever wel- 
comed to the Colonies, and forming an important era in the history of 
the town. 

“ Within two years followed Henry Vane, — afterwards Sir Henry, — 
beyond all question one of the most remarkable men of his time ; of 
rare gifts, exalted virtue, and distinguished accomplishments ; who re- 
turned to his native land to become the friend of Milton, and event- 
ually to receive the crown of martyrdom. 

“Tt may be said there prevailed a puritanic type of character. 
Yet there was also the most singular variety. I cannot forget Ann 
Hutchinson, that woman of masculine energy and inextinguishable 
zeal. She possessed the power to hold, by her influence, both John 
Cotton and Sir Henry Vane. The most subtle abstractions had for 
her acharm. She set up a double weekly lecture of her own, in which 
she would gravely propound and answer questions, uttering condem- 
nations and judgments; while, to the right hand and the left, her bitter 
sarcasms and keen personalities would cut like a razor dipped in oil. 

“Tn what singular contrast stood that lovely lady, Arbella Johnson ! 
Yet both have woven their names into the very texture of our early 
history. ‘Many, said Cotton Mather, ‘merely took New England in 
their way to Heaven.’ Arbella Johnson, daughter of the Earl of 
Lincoln, was of that number. Her husband, in sorrow, soon followed 


her. 
‘He, for a little, tried 
To live without her ; — liked it not, and died.’ 
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“T have often wondered what might have been the result if John 
Hampden and Oliver Cromwell had come to this country. ‘They were 
actually on board the vessel, I am told, which was to bring them; 
when, by order of the Council, the ship was prevented from sailing. 
What would have been the after-history of England without her 
Hampden and her Cromwell? and what would have been our history 
with them ? 

“But the men I have seen, who labored for the Colony, have been 
too many to name. Sir Richard Saltonstall, Governor Bradford, John 
Endicott, Elder Brewster, Captain Miles Standish, John Hancock, 
James Otis, John and Samuel Adams,—.these and a host of others 
rise before me who have made their names illustrious by their mar- 
vellous self-sacrifice and patriotic devotion. I have heard it said that 
God sifted three kingdoms to obtain the seed for this enterprise ;' and 
that, when he had secured the choicest of the wheat, he sifted it all 
over again, that he might have nothing but the best. 

“Among the early acts of the emigrants, only six years after the 
landing of Governor Winthrop with the charter, and within three years 
of the arrival of John Cotton and Edmund Quincy, was the founding 
of a college, modestly designated at first as a ‘school.’ The General 
Court, even in those times of weakness and want, agreed to give for 
the advancement of this object four hundred pounds, —‘a sum equal 
to one year’s rate of the whole colony.’ In the autumn of 1637 an 
interesting and most scholarly-looking man arrived from England, who 
was addressed as the Rev. John Harvard, late Master of Arts, from 
Emanuel College, Cambridge. The hectic flush upon his cheek indi- 
cated that he was not destined to a long life. This godly gentleman 
preached, while his strength lasted, to the people in Charlestown; but 
about a twelvemonth after his arrival, greatly lamented, he died, 
bequeathing to this infant seminary of learning nearly eight hundred 
pounds, together with his whole library. From a deed so noble, this 
institution justly became crowned with the name of ‘Harvarp.’ Such 
was the beginning of our great University. I heard the leading men 
of that time— Shepard and Cotton, and Stoughton, Dudley, and 
Winthrop — talking of these interests, and rejoicing that it had pleased 
God to stir up their hearts to commence this work, and that he had 
so wonderfully encouraged them to carry it on. Among the benefac- 
tions were many so scanty and simple, that they might awaken a smile 
if they did not touch too closely chords of tenderest feeling, — ‘ half- 
bushels of wheat,’ ‘cloth valued at nine shillings,’ ‘a pewter flagon,’ 
and ‘a silver-tipt jug,’ ‘one great salt,’ ‘ one fruit-dish,’ and a ‘ sugar- 
spoon.’ These contributions, gratefully received, were faithfully re- 
corded, and will be remembered, with the widow’s gift in the temple, 
while the world itself shall endure. 

“ It is curious to recall the individualities of form and character I have 
observed while standing here. 

“T remember seeing the Rev. Increase Mather walk by, with a look 
of evident satisfaction, the morning after he had received the first de- 
gree of D.D. ever conferred in America. 
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“ And Cotton Mather, while preparing his famous ‘ Magnalia Christi 
Americana,’ would pace hither and thither along these surrounding 
paths, — not so largely frequented then as now, — repeating to himself 
learned quotations. 

“And Doctor Mather Byles, that persistent old Tory, who, always 
ready for a joke, notwithstanding his clerical wig and band, seldom 
opened his lips without a pun. When he passed by, he would wonder 
how many boughs I had made, or how many rings I had, or if there 
was any reason to be afraid of my bark! He seriously inquired 
whether it would be best for him to study me as a book while Autumn 
was turning the leaves. Once, seeing men loosening the soil around 
me, he hoped they were going to the root of the matter; and he 
actually asked me one day if I thought of taking a journey, as he saw 
I had my trunk with me. 

“T remember seeing one at an early day whom the people addressed 
as ‘ Brother Philemon Permont,’ who was the first schoolmaster ‘ for 
the nurturing of children.’ 

* Among the young people there was often something noticeable. I 
recall a lad, whom the boys hailed as * Ben Franklin,’ flying his kite 
here on the Common, and piling stones along the edge of the pond. 
He was a clever boy. I heard of him afterwards as playing with light- 
ning, and standing before kings.” 


“Curious names had been given to places now well-nigh forgotten ; 
as ‘Frog and Cow Lane,’ ‘ Bull’s Corner,’ ‘ Hog Alley,’ * Long Acre,’ 
‘ Paddock’s Walk,’ ‘ Elbow Alley,’ ‘ Bite Tavern,’ ‘ Blue Ball,’ ‘ Green 
Dragon,’ ‘ Battery March,’ ‘ Dog and Rainbow,’ ‘ Crown and Sceptre,’ 
‘ Hat and Helmet,’ * Indian Queen.’” 


“ When these names were as household words, there was a Windmill 
and a Powder-Magazine and a Watch-House near by me, and there 
were both singular costumes and customs. Red cloaks aud cocked 
hats and perriwigs were everywhere seen, and doublets and em- 
broidered waistcoats, and satin or velvet coats, and broad collars folded 
about the neck, or stiff ruffs, with tight breeches buttoned at the knee, 
and silk stockings, and buckled shoes; while ladies were adorned with 
rich brocades, and damask petticoats, and widely projecting hoops, and 
high heels, and powdered hair, lifted up at times by artificial ‘con- 
trivances to a fantastical and sometimes even a ludicrous elevation, — 
if, indeed, it is ever allowable to consider any thing fantastic or ludicrous 


1» 


which is pronounced to be in fashion ! 


“T have seen, in my day, strange punishments, reflecting in deep — 
shadows the sterner features of the times. The pillory was once here, 
and bilboes, and the whipping-post; or the lash was applied, for 
variety, at the end of a cart, accompanied with a drum. Men and 
women were locked up in cages, or plunged into the river; or a basket 
was hung about the neck, loaded with stones ; ears were cropped, or a 
cleft stick was fastened upon the tongue, or a scarlet letter was woven 

39 
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upon the dress, indicating the wrong committed. Persons at times 
were branded with hot irons, and subjected to banishment: while, to 
expiate certain errors or crimes, the offender was obliged to stand in 
the broad aisle of the meeting-house during the public services; per- 
haps lifted upon a stool, and with an inscription upon the head. Even 
Chief Justice Sewall stood in penance before the whole congregation 
on a Lecture Day, thus acknowledging his error in regard to witch- 
craft. 

“Tn 1640 I could not but smile at the singular turn of fate, — when 
one Edward Palmer, having been ordered by the authorities to make a 
pair of wooden stocks for the town, asking, upon their completion, 
what the authorities were pleased to consider an extravagant price, 
they instantly compelled him to sit for an hour in the very instrument 
of torture he had made for others!” 


“ Standing here during the period of witchcraft and the persecution 
of the Quakers, I was obliged to witness scenes which made me 
shudder; but I had no part in those things, and I care not to recall 
them now.” 


“Curious laws have been enacted in my day, suggestive of the 
times. 

“ Captain Keayne, who kept a shop (1639), having received sixpence 
in the shilling profit, was convicted and fined. It is recorded that ‘he 
acknowledged his fault with tears, bewailing his covetous and corrupt 
heart.’ 

“In 1631, one Nicholas Knopp was fined £5 for selling a quack- 
medicine, and publicly whipped ! 

“Tt was decreed by the General Court, that, unless a man was worth 
£200, he should not wear gold or silver lace, or buttons or points at the 
knees. Neither should women wear silk hoods or scarfs. 

“In 1632, each man was to pay a penny sterling for every time of 
taking tobacco in any place. 

“In 1640, if any person take tobacco whilst impanelled upon a 
‘ jurie,’ he shall forfeit five shillings for every default. 

“ Any person found smoking tobacco on the Lord’s day, within two 
miles of the meeting-house, shall pay twelvepence; while for boys and 
servants that shall offend herein, and have nothing to pay, to be set in 
the stocks for the first default, and for the second to be whipped. 

“ Whosoever, at any public meeting, shall fall into any private con- 
ference to the hindering of public business, shall forfeit for every such 
offence twelvepence, to be paid into the constable’s hand for public 
uses. 

“In 1631 a night-watch of six persons was established; and an 
order was given to the town-watch every night to walk two by two 
together, — a youth always to be joined to an older and more sober 
person. ; 

“If the watchmen find any young men and maidens, not of known 
fidelity, walking after ten o’clock, they are modestly to demand the 
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cause. If in any house a light was seen after ten o’clock, the watch- 
men must inquire if there was any warrantable reason. If there was 
dancing or singing vainly, those so employed must be admonished to 
cease. 

“In September, 1631, Mr. Josias Plaistowe, for stealing, was con- 
demned to forfeit ‘the title of a gentleman,’ and henceforth was ‘ not 
to be called Mr., but simply Josias.’ 

“ Instead of brass farthings, musket-bullets were ordered to be used. 

“In 1662 officials were appointed to stir up, with long wands, the 
inattentive at church! 

“ At one period a man was stationed on the roof of each meeting- 
house, during service on the sabbath-day, to give alarm in case of fire. 

“Tn 1652 no strangers were permitted to live within the town, un- 
less they first gave bonds to save the town harmless. 

“Through many years, the inhabitants were allowed to pasture their 
cows upon the Common. In 1646 it was voted, that, if any person 
desired to’ keep sheep, ‘ he might pasture four sheep in lieu of a cow.’” 


“One of the most agreeable scenes I remember to have witnessed 
was in 1718, and for a few years following. About that time, measures 
were adopted to encourage the introduction of spinning in private 
families. Premiums were offered to the most skilful. A multitude 
were in the habit of assembling at certain seasons in the open air, 
upon the Common, with their spinning-wheels. Often have I looked 
with admiration at the blooming damsels seated in rows, while I heard 
the hum of the swiftly-revolving wheels.” 


“Tt was a scene of great excitement, and no little interest, when 
George Whitefield, in 1740, preached here to vast multitudes. Hav- 
ing spoken at the ‘Old South’ and the ‘Old Brick,’ — no building was 
found to be large enough, — and crying out, ‘ Go ye into the highways 
and hedges, he led the eager throng up here; and at his farewell 
discourse, in October, more than twenty thousand people were present. 
It was said that his voice was so sympathetic and persuasive, that 
he could pronounce the word ‘ Mesopotamia’ so that men would shed 
tears. 

“The earliest aspect around me, as I have said, was the open 
country and the wide expanse of ocean. Many persons would doubt- 
less be surprised to know how extensively the scene on every side 
extended. I could see distinctly Governor Winthrop’s house —a 
wooden building of two stories—on his town-lot, known as the 
‘ Green,’ in what is now called Washington Street, opposite to School 
Street. Here he lived, and here he died; and afterwards the build- 
ing was destroyed for fuel by British troops. I could plainly see 
the house occupied by Henry Vane, which was near what is now 
known as Tremont Street and Pemberton Square, with large gardens. 
It was a very old-fashioned-looking mansion, with small diamond panes 
of glass. When he left the country, he gave this house to his friend, 
the Rev. John Cotton, who occupied it many years. 
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“ And not far distant from this residence of Sir Henry Vane, oppo- 
site the King’s Chapel burial-ground, was the mansion of Peter 
Faneuil, with its deep court-yard and lofty terraces, upon the summer- 
house of which glittered the golden grasshopper, which was the 
crest of the Faneuil arms. The grasshopper still sparkles in the light 
at the top of Faneuil Hall, and persistently looks to the Hast when 
the chill wind blows from the ocean. 

“ By slow degrees the wide-open spaces were built up, and the more 
distant views excluded. 

“The highest summit near by me was long known as ‘ Sentry Hill.’ 
In 1635 ‘a Beacon’ was placed there. The beacon-fire was sixty-five 
feet from the base, and two hundred feet above the sea-level. From 
that time the whole ground around has taken the name of ‘ Beacon.’ 
What is now called ‘ Park Street’ —on account of fronting the Park 
— was then known as ‘Sentry Street,’ because it led to the ‘ beacon ;’ 
near which, by an order of the town, there was always to be one person 
stationed as a watch or sentry, to kindle the beacon, and extend instant 
alarm in case of danger. Upon this street stood the ‘ Workhouse,’ the 
‘ Poorhouse,’ and the ‘ Bridewell.’ In those gloomy structures were 
the wretchedly destitute, the criminal, and the insane. Rogues and 
vagabonds were incarcerated where now wealth and culture find their 
most attractive centre. ‘The public granary was also there, in which 
12,000 bushels of grain could be kept to supply whatever pressing 
want might exist in seasons of scarcity. 

“The site upon which the State House has stood, for more than 
eighty years, was part of the commanding estate of John Hancock. 
Gardens and orchards surrounded his dwelling, making it altogether one 
of the most characteristic and noble residences of the Colonial period. 
Through a generous hospitality, it was familiarly known to nearly all 
the distinguished men of that time. Below this (where the mansion 
of David Sears afterwards stood) was the home of John Singleton 
Copley, to whom the world is indebted for the best portraitures of the 
leading personages of that day. 

“ Fortunate are the great-grandchildren who have inherited one of 
those superb works, with its richest brocade and massive folds of lus- 
trous silk, and the life-like expression with which a speaking counte- 
nance looks out from its antique frame. Only a short time since, with 
pleasure I listened to the words of one who repeated to herself, while 
resting under the shadow here, exquisite verses freshly suggested by 
one of Copley’s portraits. Iam not sure that they were not extem- 
porized just then, — the truest inspirations sometimes come in this way. 
‘ How fortunate am I,’ she said, ‘that this picture is to be mine!’ 
Then, in a sweet voice, she murmured thoughts which seemed to spin 
themselves into a sparkling gossamer net-work ; while I noticed, that, 
with some delicate touches, she referred to the characteristics of those 
who, as she smilingly said, combined in the most charming manner a 
love for sanctity and satin ! 

“ As far as I can recall her words, they were these : — 
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‘ Scorning all worldliness, beauty, and grace, 
How those old Puritans loved Mechilin lace ! 
Stately great-grandmother felt all its charms, — 
See its fine web shade her bosom and arms ! 
Through her dark tresses gleam glittering pearls ; 
In the dim background, a vision of curls ; 
Pearls, too, encircle her slender white throat ; 
Down to her shoe-buckles satin folds float. 
Ah! my fair ancestress, is it not plain 
You don’t hold the world in relentless disdain ?’ 


“In Copley’s house, which stood yonder, was born, May, 1772, 
a son, to whom was given the father’s name, and who afterwards 
became better known as Lord Lyndhurst, Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, and Lord High Chancellor of England. I remember seeing 
the nurse come to him directly from the care of another, whose name 
has become identified with the progress of his country, — Josiah 
Quincy ; two remarkable infants, destined to play an important part, 
in their mature years, upon opposite sides of the Atlantic. When 
over ninety years of age, Mr. Quincy used playfully to assert that the 
nurse must have given them something very good to make them live 
so long. Copley the artist left this country in 1774. Having visited 
Italy, on his return to England he at once sent for his family to join 
him in London. Mrs. Copley and her three children embarked on the 
27th of May, 1775, in the last vessel that sailed from our shores under 
British colors before the battle of Bunker Hill. The young Copley, 
at that time, was only three years of age. 

“That other child — Josiah Quincy — I saw taken, with his mother, 
out of the besieged city, in the last carriage permitted by General 
Gage to leave the town. They passed over the Neck; and, at the line 
separating Boston from Roxbury, British troops, with their scarlet 
coats sprinkled with gold,— perhaps we should say brass,— were 
stationed. This was the most powerful fortification the English army 
had made. Young as he was, he could never forget through life that 
hour. Lyndhurst, in 1796, returned. I saw him as he passed by to 
take a last look at his father’s former residence. Josiah Quincy re- 
turned also, to devote his life to the public good, and to leave upon the 
city and the community he so truly loved the impress of his wonder- 
ful energy, integrity, and foresight.” 





“For more than a hundred and fifty years I had watched the prog- 
ress of affairs. In the place of an absolute solitude, I had seen the 
gathering of an intelligent and thrifty community. Bold and energetic, 
with them independence of mind was united to an unquenchable love 
of freedom. Character had become more mellow, thought more broad, 
and an intensity of life was everywhere manifest. One trammel after 
another had been broken, until an indignant aversion was felt that any 
trammel should be left.” 
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“ As I had grown from a diminutive seed into a colossal tree, — my 
roots striking far down, and my branches wrestling with the storm, 
triumphant against every assault,—even so had I seen this people 
taking deep root, rising up in the majesty of an unconquerable purpose, 
inspired with the profound consciousness that it had some grand destiny 
to fulfil.” 


“The very thought of despotism galled them. ‘Thus was the Stamp 
Act indignantly repelled. Then came the tax on tea. I listened to 
the discussions, witnessed the excitement, and at last heard the shout 
of the Mohawks as they rushed by the old South Church and mounted 
the vessels loaded with tea. Then followed the Boston Port Bill with 
its enormities. I saw the British men-of-war that brought General 
Gage to enforce absolute submission. The air was full of voices de- 
manding justice and freedom. I heard the bells toll, and saw on every 
side emblems of mourning. Nearly two thousand British soldiers were 
encamped here on the Common. In April I saw Warren, as he noticed 
suspicious movements among the grenadiers, and sent Paul Revere to 
carry the warning word to Lexington. I saw the lanterns hung from 
the North Church, and could almost fancy that I heard the dip of the 
oar on the river, and afterwards that ‘ shot heard round the world’! 

“From beneath my shade the British troops marched, on the 19th 
of April, to Concord and Lexington, not a few to come back exhausted 
and wounded, and many to be brought back dead. The men who had 
gone forth exultingly — veterans, hardy, thoroughly disciplined, who 
with ease were to sweep all before them — returned on the run, their 
tongues extending from their mouths, panic-stricken, chagrined, de- 
feated. Seventy-three had been killed, and one hundred and twenty- 
six wounded. It cannot be wondered that Samuel Adams, with 
patriotic ardor and prophetic foresight, should have exclaimed, ‘ What 
a glorious morning !’ 

* At early dawn on the 17th of June, I heard the first shot from the 
men-of-war upon the intrenchments which had been thrown up during 
the night on Bunker Hill. Then the whole British camp and the 
entire population of the town were suddenly aroused. General Gage, 
in consternation, called a council of war. It was seen that the patriots 
were gaining strength every hour. I witnessed the embarkation of 
troops; heard the heavy cannonading; saw the landing, the attack, 
and the repulse; amid smoke and fire, beheld the long and deadly 
struggle. With what intense emotion, with what torturing anxiety, 
multitudes watched every movement! Amid the shouts for freedom 
I heard the lamentations for Warren, who had given up his life for 
the sacred cause of liberty. Then followed the protracted siege of 
Boston, during which untold sufferings were met with heroic courage. 

“Then sprang into being the American army, and from thence the 
name of WASHINGTON was borne upon the breeze. It was the 3d of 
July, ’75, when Washington assumed in full the position to which he 
had been chosen as ‘ commander-in-chief.’ From that instant every eye 
turned to him; and expectations and convictions were awakened, which 
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never, for one instant, were doomed to disappointment. On the first 
day of 1776, I saw the new flag with its thirteen stripes waving over 
the Continental army. I missed the old pine-tree ; yet it was to be 
replaced by a constellation of stars, and I knew well that the toughness 
and grit of the forest-pine was embodied in every soldier there. Peer- 
ing through the distance, I saw on the night of March 4, while it was 
yet starlight, that Dorchester Heights were being fortified. ‘Two thou- 
sand men were at work silently and surely. The results accomplished 
were marvellous. ‘ Never,’ it has been said, ‘was so much work done 
in so short a time.’ In the early morning, through the mist, General 
Howe gazed with amazement, hardly trusting his eyes, and with a 
shadowy hope that it might all prove a delusion. ‘ These rebels have 
accomplished,’ he exclaimed, ‘more in one night than my whole army 
would have done in a month.’ And what a position! commanding 
both the harbor and the town. Startled and confounded, the British 
general saw plainly that nothing was left them but flight. Certain 
unavoidable delays preceded the embarkation, during which General 
Howe convened his officers in council, and the inevitable decision was 
made to evacuate the town. ‘Then came hurry and confusion, mingled 
with feelings of bitterest disappointment and disgrace. Within six 
hours, eight thousand men embarked. ‘The retreat,’ said Washington, 
‘was precipitate beyond any thing I could have conceived.’ Military 
stores of great value were left scattered on every side. There were 
more than a thousand refugees, Tories, many of whom had crowded 
into the town from various quarters, with the vain idea of obtaining a 
security from British arms, which they did not find. Some of these 
people had held office under the crown. Terror-stricken, they now 
ignobly scrambled on board the men-of-war, and were taken to Hali- 
fax. 

“I watched with joy the fleet as it sailed, — one hundred and twenty 
vessels, loaded with eight thousand men; which, with the addition of 
marines and sailors, rendered Howe’s force over ten thousand strong. 
As the fleet passed out of the harbor in long line extending from the 
Castle to Nantasket Roads, a flag was hoisted on a church-steeple, — an 
understood signal to surrounding towns that the enemy had gone. 
Every hill-top was crowded with eager spectators, anxious to watch the 
departure of the British. In due time, the American army, with drums 
beating and banners flying, marched into the town. Washington was 
universally hailed as a Benefactor and Deliverer. 

“ Warmest congratulations and most affectionate greetings were ex- 
tended. Friends, long parted, rapturously met with tears of joy; and 
the air was filled with triumphant acclamations. The time-honored 
Thursday Lecture, established by John Cotton nearly a century and 
a half before, — which had been suspended during the siege, — was at 
once resumed; and, at the request of his Excellency the Commander- 
in-chief, the Rev. Dr. Eliot delivered a Thanksgiving Sermon. The 
officers of the American army attended the services; and Washington, 
with his associates in arms and the assembled people, bowed in grati- 
tude together before the altar of God. 
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“T now saw that this nation was entering upon a new era. A 
brighter day was dawning for the human race; a new step had been 
taken for the establishment of constitutional freedom. This great con- 
tinent, which had been reserved from the beginning of creation, was 
now apparently to be set apart for the advancement of Christian civili- 
zation. Evil might, indeed, crowd upon evil; but here, at least, was 
a wide field and fresh opportunities.” 





“Perhaps I am saying too much: but it is the privilege of old age 
to be garrulous; and, having waited one or two hundred years without 
speaking, I may be excused a little talkativeness now. Possibly you 
may feel that I am like Shakspeare’s Gratiano, who, it will be remem- 
bered, talked ‘an infinite deal of nothing, more than any man in all 
Venice ;’ ‘two grains of wheat,’ they said, ‘hid in two bushels of 
chaff.’ But no: I trust you will not say that. 

“ Some persons are very literal, like those farmers, who, hearing of 
the essay by Richard and Maria Edgeworth on ‘Irish Bulls, ordered 
ai once numerous copies to be distributed through the agricultural 
districts for the improvement of stock. ‘There are those who would 
never believe that a tree could produce dates; unless, indeed, it were a 
date-tree. But you may ask seriously, how it was possible for the 
like of me to observe and remember such things as I have related. 
These are reasonable inquiries; but there are questions more easily 
asked than answered. Could Sir Isaac Newton explain how he dis- 
entangled the threads of creation, and discovered the hidden laws of 
the universe? Can any one reveal where acquired knowledge, yet 
unwritten, accumulates itself? or in what unseen archives Memory 
stores away her inexhaustible treasures? Could the author of ‘ Ham- 
let,’ think you, tell us out of what depths of creative thought ‘ Hamlet’ 
was written? or Burns make known by what mental alchemy his 
melodious songs sprang into being? Could Bryant account for his 
‘ Thanatopsis,’ written in the freshness of his youth? or Longfellow 
unfold the mysterious advent of ‘Evangeline’? Yet every tree loves 
Bryant the more because of his ‘Forest Hymn,’ and Longfellow 
because of his companionship with murmuring pines, and hemlocks 
bearded with moss. To them alike 


* The thick roof 
Of green and stirring branches is alive 
And musical with birds ;’ 
while 
‘ The gray old trunks, that high in heaven 
Mingle their mossy boughs,’ 


give to them both perpetual benedictions. They alike feel that even 


‘ The delicate forest-flower 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould, 
An emanation of the indwelling Life ;’ 


while the trees in their presence ‘stand like Druids of eld, their 
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beards resting upon their bosoms,’ and speaking ‘ with voices sad and 
prophetic.’ 
** At such moments they could enthusiastically exclaim with Words- 
worth, — 
‘One impulse from the vernal wood 
May teach you more of man — 


Of moral evil and of good — 
Than all the sages can.’ 


It would hardly be fitting in me to present such a claim; but, when 
Wordsworth asserts it, I acquiesce. It must be confessed the ancient 
Hebrews had much the same belief. ‘The Psalmist declares that 
‘all the trees of the wood rejoice before the Lord.’ The prophet 
Isaiah exclaims that ‘all the trees of the field shall clap their hands ;’ 
and in the First Book of Chronicles it is written, ‘‘Then shall the 
trees of the wood sing out at the presence of the Lord.’ Those 
prophets of God had minds nicely attuned to the harmonies of Nature. 
In Ezekiel we are told that ‘all the trees of the field shall know that I 
the Lord have brought down the high tree, and exalted the low.’ And 
what human feelings are recognized in the experience of trees, when in 
the same book it curiously describes a cedar of remarkable beauty, 
which grew so fair, that ‘all the trees that were in the garden of 
God envied it’! Another singular circumstance is recorded in the 
Book of Judges, where the trees assembled with much excitement for 
a popular election. ‘They had various candidates which it was pro- 
posed should be promoted to rule over them. Some advocated the 
olive-tree, while some preferred the fig-tree; others urged the claims 
of the vine ; and at last they united upon the bramble! Men have been 
practising upon this ever since, and only too often has the bramble 
been called to rule. To the patriarchal mind, Nature was full of 
exhaustless creative energy. There was thought and feeling; while 
the impassioned sympathies found on every side an intelligent and 
joyous response, 

* Will any one still question how I could know what transpired be- 
yond the narrow circle of my immediate presence? I answer, one 
object in Nature works in harmony with another. It is affirmed in 
the book of Ecclesiastes, ‘ A bird of the air shall carry the voice, and 
that which hath wings shall tell the matter.’ What could be more 
natural than that these winged messengers, delicate and aerial beings, 
fluttering between earth and heaven, should keep me informed ? 

“ But, besides this, there are subtle and electric communications; a 
conscious sympathy, — mysterious and wonderful, — imparting knowl- 
edge. Under such influences, Eliphaz, the friend of Job, exclaims, — 


‘A word stole secretly to me ; 
Its whispers caught my ear.’ 


“ And intimations there are which come without even so much as a 
whisper. Thus Milton affirms, that when, in evil hour, the forbidden 
fruit was plucked, 

40 
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‘Earth felt the wound; and Nature, from her seat 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe.’ 


“Tt was not essential that all Nature should actually behold that act 
without need of sight came an instinctive and throbbing response. 
Then every tree of the forest was acknowledged as the Lord’s, and the 
cedars of Lebanon were of his planting. At such a time the voice of 
the Lord God was heard walking in the garden in the cool of the day. 
In that glorious dawn of creation, ‘ the morning-stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy.’ What I say now is, that, if ever 
there was a time when a tree should observe and feel, it would be 
under such a condition of things as that through which I have passed. 
If ever there was a time when the trees should clap their hands and 
sing out before the presence of the Lord, it should be when a nation 
like this is being born into nobler privilege and a grander life. Over 
such a Declaration of Independence as the patriots made, and a Cen- 
tennial year like that upon which we have now entered, the morning- 
stars may well sing together, and all the sons of God shout for joy!” 


“Tt is singular how often trees have become identified through past 
ages with historical and literary events. It was under an oak that 
Ferdinand and Isabella, in 1476, after hearing mass in the Church of 
Santa Maria de la Antigua, swore that the rights and privileges of the 
people should be maintained inviolate. Three hundred years after 
that event, this land (the discovery of which must ever be gratefully 
associated with the name of Isabella), by its struggle for freedom, 
made the year 1776 memorable; as if there were some mystic sig- 
nificance in what men term ‘the spirit of ’76,’ one event foreshadow- 
ing another |” 

“T have heard of the mulberry-tree planted by Milton in the gardens 
of Christ’s College. 

“ Of Shakspeare’s tree, from which the carved box was made that 
enclosed the papers conveying the freedom of Stratford-on-Avon to 
David Garrick. 

** Of Falstaff’s tree, in Queen Elizabeth’s Walk at Windsor Forest, 
associated with Herne the hunter, which the King of Prussia, and Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, on visiting England, asked first of all to see. 

“ That was a grand old elm, under the shade of which William Penn 
made his famous treaty with the Indians. 

“TI remember also hearing, that when, in 1687, Governor Andros 
demanded the charter of Connecticut, the parchment was laid upon the 
table; the lights were suddenly extinguished, and the charter disap- 
peared, — seized and concealed (as was afterwards known) in the 
hollow trunk of a tree, called ever after the Charter Oak. 

“ There is yet another tree for which I cherish fraternal affection, — 
the venerable elm at Cambridge, under which Washington, in July, ’75, 
took command of the American army. 

“ True, no hand of Shakspeare or Milton planted the seed from which 
I sprang. No Sir John Falstaff or colonial charter has become ideuti- 
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fied with me. Yet the wonderful scenes I have witnessed, and the 
remarkable historic periods through which I have passed, may lead 
some of those who have known me to cherish my memory, for a brief 
season at least, after I have gone.” 


There was a pause. I looked at my watch, and saw that it was ex- 
actly seven o'clock. The gale, which came in gusts, rapidly increased 
in fury. The colossal elm wrestled vigorously with the storm. It 
writhed, swaying hither and thither before the tempest; again and 
again lifting itself up, as if to renew the contest: but at sixteen min- 
utes past seven o’clock, with one tremendous crash, the old veteran lay 
prostra‘e upon the ground. 

The living link between us and the aborigines, the solitary com- 
panion of Blackstone, the friend of Governor Winthrop, the spectator 
of successive changes, which, through long cycles, have marked a na- 
tion’s career, was to be with us NO MORE! 

The startling intelligence spread upon the wings of the wind. Speedily 
thousands of citizens gathered earnestly around, eager to take one fare- 
well look, and to gain, if it should be possible, some memento, however 
slight, of this historic and patriarchal representative of the Past. 


The following extract from a letter of Ellis Gray, of Boston, 
to Thomas Dolbeare, a merchant of Kingston, Jamaica, was 
communicated to Mr. Deane by Mrs. Henry L. Eustis, of 
Cambridge. It well represents the feeling among the patriots 
of Boston during the operation of the Boston Port Bill, and 
before the siege. 


** Boston, Sept. 15, 1774. 


“ D*® Bro., — It is so long since I heard from you, & I know not 
but longer since I wrote you, that I am really very anxious for a Re- 
newal of our Correspondence. For past omissions I plead the dis- 
agreeable Situation in which we now live in this Place, seventeen miles 
from a Sea Port, & block’t up by Sea & Land, an Army in Possession 
of the Town, that Army so fearful for their own Safety that they are 
repairing the Fortifications at the Entrance of the Town, & about 
building a Breast Work upon the Neck to defend them from the attacks 
of the Country People, who are determin’d never to submit to the 
Act of Parliament which wickedly intends the Destruction of their 
Charter Rights but with the Loss of their Fortunes & Lives. Large 
Bodies of Men, from 38 to 4,000, assembling in every County & oblig- 
ing the new fangled Councellors in them to resign —so that there 
remains not one of those unconstitutional Gent? in any Part of the 
Country, all the obstinate ones having taken Refuge in this Place 
where they have a Fleet & Army to protect them. 

“ What keeps us most peaceable at present is the Prospect of the 
Congress now assembled at Philadelphia, their doing something for our 
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Relief. I wish they may have all that Firmness, Wisdom & Prudence 
which are necessary for them, & that their Determinations may happily 
tend to a Restoration of our Rights & the Re-establishment of our 
Peace. I believe Gen! Gage is heartily sick of the Business he has 
engag’d in; indeed it was idle to suppose that 2 or 3,000 men should 
so intimidate this whole Province (not to say Continent) as that they 
should for one moment relinquish that Freedom which was the dear 
bought Purchase of their ancestors’ Blood & Treasure. Indeed every 
thing here on the Part of the Soldiers & People wears the aspect of a 
speedy War. But I hope God of his infinite mercy will interpose & 
prevent. Upon a Rumor Spread in the Country that the Soldiers had 
fir’d on the Inhabitants, 30, some say 40,000 men were in Arms from 
the Western Parts of this Province & the Borders of Connecticut & 
on the march for our Relief. And I have no Doubt that if Things 
should come to an Extremity more than Double that number stand 
ready to turn out & fight for the Liberties of their Country & the 
Rights of Mankind. Our Situation is truly distressing, but we should 
deserve it all & ten Times more should we basely betray or tamely 
suffer our Rights to be wrested from us by any Power on Earth. For 
He cannot (to use the Language of the Middlesex Resolves) He can- 
not die too soon who dies fighting for the Laws & Constitution of his 
Country.” 


Mr. WATERSTON said, that in the “ Life of Josiah Quincy, 
Jr.,” p. 14, is this statement: **On the 10th of October, 
1775, Colonel Quincy [from his residence in Quincy] had 
the satisfaction of seeing, from an upper window, Governor 
Gage sail for England with a fair wind; of which fact he 
made a record with his ring on one of the panes of glass yet 
extant.” 

Mr. Waterston exhibited the pane of glass, which bore the 
following inscription : — 


“October 10th, 1775, Governor Gage 
sailed for England 
with a fair wind.” 


He also exhibited the diamond ring with which the in- 
scription was made, and laid upon the table for, inspection 
an almanac printed in 1776 by J. Gill and T. & J. Fleet, — 
the first-named having been imprisoned during the siege, 
“charged with printing sedition, treason, and rebellion.” 
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ANNUAL MEETING, 1876. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, 
the 20th of April, at eleven o’clock, A.M.; the President in 
the chair. 

The Secretary read the record of the two previous meet- 
ings. 

"The Librarian read his monthly list of donors to the 
Library, and made special mention of gifts from Mr. A. A. 
Lawrence and Miss E. S. Quincy. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter of acceptance 
from Professor William Everett, elected a Resident Member. 

The President then said, — 


Our Annual Meeting, as you know, gentlemen, would 
regularly have been held on the 13th instant; but, that day 
having been set apart by the Governor of the Commonwealth 
as a day of fasting and prayer, our meeting was postponed 
agreeably to the authority given to the Council by the first 
article of the second chapter of our By-Laws. 

Our first business this morning will be to receive the regu- 
lar monthly reports of our various officers ; and we shall then 
be ready to proceed with the reception of the annual reports 
and the election of officers for a new year. There will after- 
wards be an opportunity for communications from the 3d 
Section, and from the members generally. 


The reports of the Annual Meeting were now submitted, 
—that of the Council, the Librarian, the Treasurer, and the 
Cabinet-keeper,— and were accepted, and referred to the 
Committee on the “ Proceedings.” 

The Finance Committee reported that the accounts of the 
Treasurer were correctly cast, and properly vouched. 

The several reports are here printed. 


Report of the Council. 


The Council beg leave to report that the work of the Soci- 
ety has been conducted the past year with the usual zeal and 
interest. The meetings have been held with regularity, and 
with an attendance of members which gives assurance of the 
degree of interest taken in its proceedings. 

The return of our President, after an absence of eighteen 
months, was welcomed with great satisfaction in the October 
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meeting, when he favored us with an account of his inter- 
course with several of our foreign Honorary and Correspond- 
ing Members, and the special labors they are or have been 
engaged in. The President was not unmindful of the Society 
in his absence, but kept up an intercourse by correspondence 
with the Recording Secretary, to our great pleasure and 
instruction. 

We have been called on to deplore the loss by death of five 
of our Resident Members during the past year; viz., the 
Hon. Charles W. Upham, Hon. Joel Parker, Hon. Theron 
Metcalf, Hon. John H. Clifford, and Rev. Edmund H. Sears. 
Three Honorary Members — Hon. Horace Binney, Earl Stan- 
hope, and John Forster, LL.D. — have passed from our rolls. 
To the memory of these distinguished and honored persons 
suitable tributes have been paid by the votes of the Society 
and by various members, in which have been expressed the 
sense of the loss sustained by the Society, and the high esti- 
mate entertained of their eminence and virtues. The vacan- 
cies caused by these deaths have been filled by the election of 
five Resident Members ; and the Society has also added to its 
list of Honorary and Corresponding Members five new names. 

The Library has been enriched by the exchange of publica- 
tions with other societies, the donations of authors and of 
its own members; for the particulars of which, as well as its 
present condition and wants, the Council would refer to the 
report of the Librarian. 

To the Report of the Cabinet-keeper they would also ask 
attention, detailing the condition of that department. 

By invitation of our respected associate, Mr. Frothingham, 
a meeting of the Society was held at his house in Charles- 
town on the 10th June last, when he exhibited some ancient 
and curious maps and views of Bunker Hill and the vicinity, 
illustrative of the battle; and also submitted valuable and 
important documents relating to that event, which have been 
printed in the ** Proceedings ” of the Society for that month. 

An invitation from the Bunker-Hill-Monument Associa- 
tion to unite with them on the occasion of the first centen- 
nial anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill, 17th June, 
was accepted and responded to by the attendance of members 
of the Society joining in the ceremonies, and assisting in the 
enthusiastic and brilliant display of that day. 

The Council would not omit also to notice the occasion of 
the “ centennial anniversary of the opening of the Revolu- 
tionary war,” celebrated at Concord, April 19, 1875, in con- 
junction with the town of Lexington, in which members of 
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the Society participated by invitation of a committee of citi- 
zens. 

Under authority given to the Council, it has been decided 
to send to the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, sundry 
articles of historical value from the Society’s cabinets, includ- 
ing relics of the Revolutionary war,— portraits, and a full set 
of the *“ Proceedings” and * Collections.” 

As appears by the Report of the Treasurer, the finances may 
now be considered on a better footing than for a long time. 
We are without a floating debt; so that, with a judicious 
care of our resources and a proper limitation of our expendi- 
tures, we have reason to expect a period of increased useful- 
ness and prosperity to the Society. The Council desire to 
call attention to the recommendation contained in the Report 
of the Building Committee on the completion of the new build- 
ing, wherein they recommend that a sum shall be annually 
set apart as a sinking fund, out of the income derived from 
the lease to the city, which shall ultimately extinguish the 
mortgage-debt, and leave the building free and unencumbered. 
With that view, the following vote is proposed for action at 
this time : — 


Voted, That the Treasurer is hereby instructed to carry to 
the credit annually of a sinking fund, to extinguish the mort- 
gage-debt, the sum of twelve hundred dollars ($1,200), to be 
taken from the rent paid by the city of Boston on the part of 
the building occupied by the Registry of Deeds and the Pro- 
bate Office. 


In the Report of the Standing Committee, April 11, 1872, 
to the Annual Meeting, reference was made to the expedi- 
ency of applying to the Legislature for leave to increase the 
number of Resident Members. The subject had been some 
years before submitted to a committee, of which the late 
Governor Clifford was chairman. The President first called 
the attention of the Society to this subject at a meeting in 
June, 1869; when, at his suggestion, that committee was 
appointed to consider it, and also whether the time had not 
arrived for applying to the Legislature for leave to hold more 
real and personal property than the present charter allows. 
In November, 1871, the subject was again brought to the 
notice of the Society by the President; and the same commit- 
tee, after the addition of the name of Governor Washburn, 
were requested to renew their consideration of the whole 
subject, and report at the next meeting. An obstacle in the 
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way of procuring the desired power was thought then to 
exist in the controversy about the Hutchinson Papers. That 
difficulty being now removed by a final disposition of it, we 
may, without apprehension, go to the Legislature with a 
reasonable prospect of success. At all events, there may 
soon be, if not already, a necessity for some action to relieve 
ourselves from the position in which we may stand in refer- 
ence to holding more property than our charter allows. It is 
worthy of inquiry, whether, to promote the prosperity and 
increase the usefulness and reputation of this Society in the 
special branch of investigation in which it is engaged, an 
addition of members would not be an efficient means to that 
desirable end. The claims of a growing and educated com- 
munity call on us not too jealously to limit the advantages we 
enjoy, but rather extend our privileges by a judicious selec- 
tion of new members. 

It is unnecessary to do more than allude to the very pleas- 
ant meeting of the Society recently held at the house of the 
President, in which so many of us participated. It was made 
memorable by the exhibition of the gold medal, which, by vote 
of the Continental Congress, was presented to General Wash- 
ington on the evacuation of Boston by the British forces on 
the 17th March, 1776. To the courtesy of the Mayor we 
were indebted for the first sight of this precious memorial. 
He also gave us a history of the circumstances connected with 
its fortunate acquisition by the city on that special anniver- 
sary of the important event the medal was intended to com- 
memorate. 

On behalf of the Council, 


Rosert M. Mason. 
Boston, April 20, 1876. 


Report of the Librarian, 


The Librarian has the honor to submit his Annual Report. 
There have been added to the Library, — 


ee a ee ee ee ee ee ae 
Pamphlets. . . . 2 © © «© « © «© « « 2,098 
Unbound volumes of newspapers . . .. . 7 
a ae er ee ° 7 
Plans he rie Fay ° 5 
EIUGRIRONS «55 5) 6 0 4 0-0 8 ee eo 63 
Volumes of manuscripts . . »« «+ «+ « «© « 5 
Manuscripts . . 1. 1 © © © © © © 123 


. 
. 
. 
_ 


Fac-simile * 7 . . . . . . . . 
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Of the books added, 350 have been given, 30 have been 
procured by exchange, and 44 bought. Of the pamphlets 
added, 1,525 have been gifts, and 70 exchanges. Of the 
Society’s publications, 2 volumes have been exchanged for 
other works. There are now in the Library, it is believed, 
23,627 volumes; which number includes the files of bound 
newspapers, the bound manuscripts, and the Dowse collec- 
tion. The number of pamphlets in the Library is now nearly 
44,000. Mr. Lawrence has continued his gift of books relat- 
ing to the Rebellion ; having added during the year 62 vol- 
umes and 8 pamphlets. Fourteen volumes have been bought 
with the income of the Savage Fund. There have been taken 
out 176 books and 11 pamphlets, and all have been returned. 

Respectfully submitted, 


SAMUEL A. GREEN, Librarian. 
Aprit 20, 1876. 


Report of the Treasurer. 


The Treasurer of the Massachusetts Historical Society sub- 
mits the Annual Report for the year closing April 10, 1876: — 


Cash on hand, April, 1875. . . . « es ee oe 0 « © See 
» Yeceived to April, 1876 . . . « « « « © « « « « 12,688.00 
$13,030.54 


Cash paid during the year. . « « 6 «© © © «© «© «© «© « $8,119.89 
x» imbhand, April, 1876 . . . «+ 6 © © © © © co 4,010.05 


$13,080.54 

GENERAL ACCOUNT. 

DEBITS. 

Balance of the account of 1875. . . . . « « « « « » $3,458.76 
George Arnold, salary . . . . «© «© « © « «© « « « « 1,000.00 
s.8 2 6 @ OOO a ow et, bee 
Book plate . . ba ce 4 ee ee ere +e 
William Hamilton, ‘tending ‘boiler ee a a ee ee el 
Incidental expenses . . «6 6 6 6 eo ow oe ew ww tw 6 )|=6(8G8.8S 
Coal .« +s Ste 6 6 6 et 6 'o0 ee fee 
Printing Collections — ‘Ce a oe ee a ee ee 
Interest on loan of $60, 000 . ee cee we = Ce 
Peabody Fund. — For printing Proceedings . ee, ow ce a 
Savage Fund.— Expenditure .. . ae ae a 94.47 
To the credit of the Appleton Fund . . .: ee 
Massachusetts Historical Trust- Fund - 882.89 
Dowse Fund. . cvwvs « Cie 
Peabody Fund. —Income ‘2 «+ ae 
Savage Fund.—Income. . ... . 840.00 
$15, 103.22 


41 
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CREDITS. 
City of Boston, rent of building. . . . . . . » « « « $9,00000 
Peabody Fund.—Income . . ee ke) ee ae 
Savage Fund. — Income for the year Si 5 6 «8 86 Oe 
Sales of the Society’s publications . . . . . . . «© «© «© 426.18 
Annual assessments and arena 6 poiye vec te 6 ce! 5 Ae 
Admissions . . + « Ie 
Coupons of Quincy & Palmy ra R. R. bond of $1,000 . . . 80.00 
se » Han. & St. Joseph R ik mis ee «wh 80.00 
George Arnold, loan. . . Rotel Pens ae ers 
» balance. . lai 70.00 
To the debit of the Dowse Fund, care of the Library s « 0 OGD 
Peabody Fund, expenditure. . . . . 1,222.18 
aang POR 6.4 & 0 0 ee ow. & 
Sundries. . . or are a ere eee ae aan 
Balance to new account o Vig % Ee eels @ le ee 8.57 


$15 5, 108 22 


THE APPLETON FUND. 


This fund consisted of ten thousand dollars, presented to 
the Society, Novy. 18, 1854, by the executors of the will of 
the late Samuel Appleton, on the condition that its income 
be applied to the purchase, preservation, and publication of 
historical material. It was received from the executors in ten 
shares of manufacturing stocks. These stocks were sold in 
February and March, 1863; and the net proceeds, amounting 
to twelve thousand two hundred and three dollars, were 
invested in the real estate of the Society, according to the 
Declaration of Trust recorded in the Register of Deeds office, 
book 827, p. 63. On the 14th of March, 1872, the Society, 
by a vote, authorized the Treasurer to sign, and cause to be 
recorded, an instrument relinquishing the said Declaration. 
This instrument was signed April 13, 1872, and is recorded 
with Suffolk Deeds (lib. 1,102, fol. 89). A new Declaration 
of Trust was then made, which is on file, giving similar secu- 
rity to the investment. Volumes three to ten inclusive of 
the Fourth Series of the Society’s ‘* Collections,” and the first 
volume of the Fifth Series, were printed from the income of 
this fund, and the strictly historical portions of the volumes 
of the “ Proceedings” of the Society for 1862-63 and for 
1864-65. 

Account ending April, 1876. 
DEBIT. 





Balance advanced tothefund . ..... + « « « « $1,845.64 
$1, 845. 64 

CREDIT. ay 

One year’s interest of the investment. . . .. . . + « $782.18 
Balance tomewaccoumt ....+.s+-sceeee ee 613.46 


$1,345.64 
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MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL TRUST-FUND. 


This fund was originally two thousand dollars, presented 
to the Society by Hon. David Sears, by an instrument dated 
Oct. 15, 1855, and accepted Nov. 8, 1855. This provides that 
the income is to be added to the principal annually between 
July and January, to form a new investment: but, in any 
year before such investment, the Society may by vote expend 
the income for such purposes as may be required ; or it may, 
by vote, expend the accumulation of the income, in whole or 
in part, towards the purchase or improvement of the prem- 
ises belonging to the Society, “or in the purchase of works 
of art or desirable objects,” provided that in no case what- 
ever “the origina] trust-sum be encroached upon or dimin- 
ished.” 

The original sum of two thousand dollars was invested in 
the Society’ s building. The principal was increased on the 
26th of December, 1866, by a subscription, by David Sears 
and Nathaniel Thayer, of five hundred dollars each, accord- 
ing to the terms of the original instrument, which has not 
been invested. This, with the two thousand dollars, stands 
on the ledger as an obligation of the Society, making the 
principal three thousand dollars. 

Pursuant to a vote of the Society, five hundred dollars was 
paid July 5, 1869, from the accumulation, towards paying off 
the debt incurred by the purchase of the estate owned by the 
Society. No other expenditure has been made from the accu- 
mulation. 


Account ending September 1, 1875. 


DEBIT. 
Balance to new account . . .« « «+ «© © © © © « « «+ $3,100.57 
$3,755.57 
CREDIT. 
Balance of old account. . + e8@ ie le 6 nee 
Interest one year on $3,373. 18, a acc ccumulated income. .. . 202. 39 
> a a $3,000 of principal . «2 0 eo ee 180.00 


$3,7 756.57 


According to the terms of the trust, the whole of the accu- 
mulated income may be appropriated, by a vote of the Soci- 
ety, “to the improvement of the premises belonging to the 
Society.” 
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THE PEABODY FUND. 


This fund was presented to the Society by George Pea- 
body, in a letter dated Jan. 1, 1867, enclosing an order for 
$20,000 in 10-40 Coupon Bonds, and providing that they, or 
their proceeds, shall be held by the Society as a “* permanent 
trust-fund, of which the income shall be appropriated to the 
publication and illustration of their ‘ Proceedings’ and ‘ Me- 
moirs,’ and the preservation of their Historical Portraits.” 
This trust was accepted by a vote of the Society, Jan. 10, 
1867. The Five-per-cent Bonds were sold Feb. 4, 1874; the 
interest due March 1 being reserved. The interest to Feb. 1 
was passed to income account. The net proceeds amounted 
to $22,123. This has been invested in Seven-per-cent regis- 
tered Bonds of the Boston and Albany Railroad, at three-per- 
cent premium, making $21,630, and a deposit of $493 in the 
Suffolk Savings Bank. 

The “ Proceedings” for 1866-67, 1867-68, 1869-70, 1871- 
78, 1873-74, were paid for out of the income of this fund. 
Another volume is passing through the press. 


Account to April, 1876. 


DEBITS. 
8. Kidder, copying . . owe co 0 6 » Sta 
T ranslating an ancient Portuguese letter’ eile ie is te 5.00 
J. R. Osgood & Co.’s patent . . . 2 1 6 6 et ww 15.00 
S. 8. Kilborne, engraving ... 1. . 2 + © © © © e « « 10.00 
John Wilson & Son, printing. . . . . . © © «© « « + 488.88 
a ~ " i . eos we Sos Gee 60 
Skee ee ee oe 
TY. Crowell, binding - ° ee ee oe 69.75 
George Dexter, Index to Proceedings . “oe a oe 60.00 
Balance to new account . .. . + 6 « « «© « « « « 1,666.58 
$2,888.76 

CREDITS. 
Balance of old account. . »o +» » epee 
Interest on Boston & Albany R. R. bond, "August | + «+ « « 785.00 
February... . 785.00 
$2, 888. 76 


THE DOWSE FUND. 


This fund, of ten thousand dollars, was presented to the 
Society, April, 1857, by the executors of the will of the late 
Thomas Dowse ; and it was invested in a note signed by Ed- 
ward Hyde and O. W. Watris, secured by mortgage on real 
estate. This note was paid on the 17th of April, 1863: the 
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whole fund was then invested in the real estate of the Soci- 
ety, and it stands on the ledger as an obligation of the Soci- 
ety. The income of this fund is included in the rent received 
from the city of Boston ; and the expenditure is included in 
salaries paid to Mr. Arnold and the assistant, who are em- 
ployed in the care of the Dowse Library. The account on 
the ledger the last year is as follows: — 


Account to April, 1876. 


DEBIT. 
Service for the care of theroom .. . $600.00 


$600.00 

CREDIT. 
By one year’s interest on $10,000 . . ° $600.00 
$600.00 


SAVAGE FUND. 


The late President, James Savage, bequeathed to the Soci- 
ety five thousand dollars, the income of which is to be ex- 
pended “for the increase of the said Society’s Library.” 
This was received in June, 1873, and invested in $5,000 
bonds of the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Rail- 
road, bearing interest at six per cent per annum at 90, — 
$4,500; and ten shares in this company, costing $523.25. 
The income account the past year is as follows: — 


DEBITS. 


Expenditures for books. . . 2. 1. 2 «© © © © © © 0 6 =O 47 
es er ee ee o + + 6 605.53 


$700.00 


OREDITS. 


pO ee ee ee ee $360.00 
By interest on 35,000 bonds of PhiladelphiaR.R. . . . . 3800.00 
Dividend on 10 shares of ditto . . 1. es we we we we ow 40.00 


$700.00 


The property of the Society is as follows: — 


Real estate on Tremont Street. 

Twenty-one thousand dollars in bonds of Boston 
Peabody rune. & Albany R.R. 

Deposit of $493 in Suffolk Savings Bank. 

Five thousand dollars in bonds of the Philadelphia, 
Savage Fund. Wilmington, & Baltimore R.R. 

Ten shares in stock of ditto. 
Bond of the Hannibal & St. Joseph R.R. of $1,000. 
Bond of the Quincy & Palmyra R.R. of $1,000. 
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Five thousand volumes of the Society’s Publications; viz., 41 of Col- 
lections, 10 of Proceedings, 2 of the Catalogue, and 1 of Lectures. 

Library of 18,977 volumes, and nearly 44,000 pamphlets. 

The Dowse Library of 4,650 volumes. 

The Cabinet, consisting of pictures, medals, and statuary. 

The copyright of plates of the Life of John Q. Adams. 


The income of the Society consists of an annual assessment 
on each Resident Member of ten dollars, the admission-fee of 
twenty dollars, the rent of its building, the interest on the 
Peabody and Savage Funds, and the coupons of the two thou- 
sand dollars in bonds. : 

The obligations of the Society are the annual interest to 
the Appleton Fund, to the Dowse Fund, and to the Massachu- 
setts Historical Trust-Fund, and the interest on its mortgage 
note of $60,000. 

In consequence of the change in the investment of the 
Peabody Fund and the increased income, there will be ample 
means to continue the publication of the “ Proceedings ”’ out 
of this income. 

The means to publish the Centennial volume are ample. 
The state of the finances is such as to warrant the appropria- 
tion of twelve hundred dollars annually towards the payment 
of the mortgage-note. The accumulated income of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Trust-Fund may, by vote of the Society, 
be appropriated for this purpose. 

The means to publish another volume of ‘* Collections ” are 
provided for in the liberal subscriptions of members in lieu of 
their annual assessments. These subscriptions were for three 
years. The amounts of $404.65, paid to John Wilson & Son, 
for printing the Belknap Papers, and $113.35 for copying, — 
total, $518.00, — were provided for by this subscription. 

Respectfully submitted, 


RICHARD FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
Boston, April 10, 1876. 


The undersigned, the committee appointed to examine the 
Treasurer’s account for the year ending April 10, 1876, have 
compared the vouchers with the entries, and find them cor- 
rect, and the balances in the ledger as follows: — 


DEBITS. 


Appleton Fond... 2. oe 6 oe wwe wo ee eo 8 tw GOISM 
ee Se ae ee ee ee ee ee 
POEM. «+e sure os ok 4) eee ae 6 3 See 


$6,027.68 
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CREDITS. 

Massachusetts Historical Trust-Fund. ... . . . . . $8,755.57 
a nn ee ee ere 
DET ¢ «4 €< s e ee 8 & ee ee 605.58 





They also find, in the hands of the Treasurer, the property 
of the Society as follows : — 


One bond, Quincy & Palmyra R.R.. ole eee pe - 
» Hannibal & St. Joseph R. R. ea 1,000.00 
Ten shares of Philadelphia, Wilmington, & Baltimore R.R. 523.25 
Deposit in Suffolk Savings Bank . . - « 498.00 
Twenty-one thousand dollars in bonds of Boston & Al- 
bany R.R. .. . . « « 21,630.00 
Five thousand dollars in Philadelphia, Wilmington, & Balti- 
more R.R. bonds . . . - 4,500.00 
$29, 146.26 25 


W. Amory, 0 “tt 
Rospert M. Mason, { “?mutce. 


Report of the Cabinet-keeper. 


The Cabinet-keeper respectfully presents a short Annual 
Report. The collections belonging to the Society are in good 
order. During the year, about the av erage number of dona- 
tions have been made to the Cabinet, but perhaps of less than 
average importance and value. The City Government of 
Boston has lately deposited here a section of a large bough of 
the Old Elm, which is an interesting memorial of the city and 
the year. Four portraits have gone from the gallery on their 
way to the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia; and other 
articles are held in readiness to follow, and will probably be 
sent. 

Wm. S. APPLETON, Cabinet-Keeper. 


Voted, To adopt the recommendation of the Council in 
their report, — that $1,200 per annum be set aside to create a 
sinking fund for the reduction of the Society’s debt. 


Messrs. WASHBURN, Hoar, and E. AMEs, were appointed 
a committee to consider the subject of applying to the Legis- 
lature for leave to hold more property, and to elect a larger 
number of Resident Members than the present charter allows. 

Mr. Etuis Amgs, from the committee to nominate a list of 
officers for the current year, reported the following list, which 
was adopted : — 








Ph, gE 
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Five thousand volumes of the Society’s Publications; viz., 41 of Col- 
lections, 10 of Proceedings, 2 of the Catalogue, and 1 of Lectures. 

Library of 18,977 volumes, and nearly 44,000 pamphlets. 

The Dowse Library of 4, 650 volumes. 

The Cabinet, consisting of pictures, medals, and statuary. 

The copyright of plates of the Life of John Q. Adams. 


The income of the Society consists of an annual assessment 
on each Resident Member of ten dollars, the admission-fee of 
twenty dollars, the rent of its building, the interest on the 
Peabody and Savage Funds, and the coupons of the two thou- 
sand dollars in bonds. 

The obligations of the Society are the annual interest to 
the Appleton Fund, to the Dowse Fund, and to the Massachu- 
setts Historical T rust-Fund, and the interest on its mortgage 
note of $60,000. 

In consequence of the change in the investment of the 
Peabody Fund and the increased i income, there will be ample 
means to continue the publication of the ‘ Proceedings ”’ out 
of this income. 

The means to publish the Centennial volume are ample. 
The state of the finances is such as to warrant the appropria- 
tion of twelve hundred dollars annually towards the payment 
of the mortgage-note. The accumulated income of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Trust-Fund may, by vote of the Society, 
be appropriated for this purpose. 

The means to publish another volume of *‘ Collections ” are 
provided for in the liberal subscriptions of members in lieu of 
their annual assessments. These subscriptions were for three 
years. The amounts of $404.65, paid to John Wilson & Son, 
for printing the Belknap Papers, and $113.35 for copying, — 
total, $518.00, — were provided for by this subscription. 

Respectfully submitted, 


RICHARD FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
Boston, April 10, 1876. 


The undersigned, the committee appointed to examine the 
Treasurer’s account for the year ending April 10, 1876, have 
compared the vouchers with the entries, and find them cor- 
rect, and the balances in the ledger as follows: — 


DEBITS. 
Appleton Fund. . . © «© 6 © © © © © 0 ow 6 wt 6 BG18.46 
eee eee Ee Le ee ee 
Sree ee ee ae ee ee a ee eee! 


$6,027.68 
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CREDITS. 
Massachusetts Historical Trust-Fund. ... . . . . . $8,755.57 
Peaboay Ptmd .. . ss set ueeese sec + OOM 
a ee a a a ea a ee ee ee 


$6, ,027. 68 





They also find, in the hands of the Treasurer, the property 
of the Society as follows: — 


One bond, Quincy & Palmyra R.R.. dhe alee wie Ber 
" » Hannibal & St. Joseph R. R. ‘ 1,000.00 
Ten shares of Philadelphia, Wilmington, & Baltimore R.R. 523.25 
Deposit in Suffolk Savings Bank . . - 493.00 
Twenty-one thousand dollars in bonds of Boston & Al- 

bany RR... . . . «21,630.00 
Five thousand dollars in Philadelphia Wilmington, & Balti- 

more R.R. bonds . ... . ‘ ‘ co ee « 450000 


$29,146.25 





W. Amory, 


ae 
Rosert M. Mason, j Commttee. 


Report of the Cabinet-keeper. 


The Cabinet-keeper respectfully presents a short Annual 
Report. The collections belonging to the Society are in good 
order. During the year, about the average number of dona- 
tions have been made to the Cabinet, but perhaps of less than 
average importance and value. The City Government of 
Boston has lately deposited here a section of a large bough of 
the Old Elm, which is an interesting memorial of the city and 
the year. Four portraits have gone from the gallery on their 
way to the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia; and other 
articles are held in readiness to follow, and will probably be 
sent. 

Wo. S. Appleton, Cabinet-Keeper. 


Voted, To adopt the recommendation of the Council in 
their report, — that $1,200 per annum be set aside to create a 
sinking fund for the reduction of the Society’s debt. 


Messrs. WASHBURN, Hoar, and E. AmEs, were appointed 
a committee to consider the subject of applying to the Legis- 
lature for leave to hold more property, and to elect a larger 
number of Resident Members than the present charter allows. 

Mr. Euuis Amgs, from the committee to nominate a list of 
officers for the current year, reported the following list, which 
was adopted : — 
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President. 
Hon. ROBERT C. WINTHROP, LL.D. . . . «© «© « © © «© © « « BOSTON. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Hon. CHARLES F. ADAMS, LL.D. . .. 2. © « « « « «© « « BOSTON. 
Hon. EMORY WASHBURN, LL.D... . . «© « + «© «© « « « CAMBRIDGE. 


Recording Secretary. 
CHARLES DEANE, LL.D... . . «© «© «© © © © © © «© © © CAMBRIDGE. 


Corresponding Secretary. 
Rev. CHANDLER ROBBINS, D.D.. . . - «© «© «© « «© «© © « © « Boston. 


Treasurer. 
Hon. RICHARD FROTHINGHAM, LL.D. ..... +. . + CHARLESTOWN. 


Librarian. 
SAMUEL A. GREEN, M.D. ... +. + © «© © © © © © © © © «© BOSTON. 


Cabinet-keeper. 
WILLIAM 8S. APPLETON, AM. . . . « «© « © «© © © «© © © « BOSTON. 


Standing Committee. 


meee GUINOT. AM... tt tt tt tt Reem 
WHAM @.- BROOKS, Mea 2. 1 0 6 0 ce ee ew ee + BORON 
(AMIN. ©. METER. Mab. 4s ss 6 60 0 0 00 0 e 00 + BOSD 


Rev. HENRY W. FOOTE, AM. . « « 2 «© «© © © © 0 © © © © BOSTON. 
Rev. GEORGE E. ELLIS, DD. . . . « «© © « «© © © © « «© » BOSTON. 


The President then said, — 


Happening to form the acquaintance in London, last sum- 
mer, of Lord Waveney, formerly known as Sir Robert Shafto 
Adair, of Flixton Hall, Suffolk County, England, he offered 
to send me an old map of Massachusetts and New England, 
ee in immediate reference to the battle of Bunker 

ill, and the march of the Colonial troops to the siege of 
Boston. It has reached me within twenty-four hours past, 
just in season for exhibition to-day. I present it to the Soci- 
ety.* 

The President then read a letter from a lady from New 
York, Georgiana Adlane, relating to an ancient map, which 
was referred to Mr. Frothingham. 

The following circular letter was read by the President : — 


* A copy of this map is in a collection of maps presented to the Society in 
1859 by Comte Jules de Menou. It is partly colored, and has a border on the 
right hand, containing a plan of the harbor of Boston, and a plan of the town of 
Boston and Charlestown, —the last in flames. It was printed in London, for 
R. Sawyer & J. Bennett, Sept. 2, 1775; and #s described by Mr. Frothingham in 
his “ Siege of Boston.” The copy presented by the President was framed, and 
the date at the bottom covered up or cut off; and the border, described as in 
the Menou copy, on the right hand of the map, is wanting here. — Eps. 
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Tue Hisroricat Society or PennsytvantA, 820 Spruce SrrReer, 
Puitapevpuia, April 19, 1876. 

Dear Sir, — In view of the great events which took place in this 
city in the year 1776, and which the nation, after the lapse of a 
hundred years, now celebrates with grateful joy, it has been resolved 
that the Hall of the Society, usually closed during the summer months, 
shall, during the coming summer, be kept open daily (except on Sun- 
days) from ten o’clock in the morning till six o’clock in the afternoon. 

It will, in the other seasons, be open, as usual, from ten o’clock in 
the morning till ten o’clock in the evening, daily, except on Sundays. 

We beg to make known to you, that should you come to this city in 
the present year, and feel disposed to visit the Society’s Hall, you will 
be entirely welcome there. 

And the communication thus addressed to you is intended equally 
for the members of your Society, to whom we shall be happy that you 
communicate it. 

We have the honor to be, sir, with great respect, 

Your very obedient servants, 
JOHN JORDAN, Jr., 
R. L. NicHouson, 
Freperick D. Srone, 
Committee on the Hall. 


Townsenp Warp, Secretary. 
To the President of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 


The President, who had recently returned from Philadel- 
phia, presented to the Library a “ Visitors’ Guide to the 
Centennial Exhibition.” 

Professor WASHBURN read the following brief note from 
the Hon. Edward Kent of Bangor, and the two documents 
appended : — 


To the Hon. Emory Wasnsury. 


The two instruments on this sheet are true copies of two separate 
papers found among the papers of the late Hon. Samuel E. Dutton, 
of Bangor, Me. I have returned the originals to the Hon. J. E. God- 
frey, Judge of Probate of Bangor, from whom I received them. 


Epwarp Kent. 
Banaor, Feb. 8, 1876. 


Know all men by these presents That I Jacob Jonah of Natick in 
the County of Middlesex and Commonwealth of Massachusetts a 
Molatto man, being involved in debts and Embarassments, and almost 
without cloathing, and in want of a habitation, and of all the necessa- 
ries of life — And in Consideration of the sum of thirty pounds paid to 
and for me, by Jonathan Greeley of said Natick Esquire and Ammi 

42 
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Sawyer Dodge of Weston in said county yeoman — Do hereby volun- 
tarily and of my own free will and accord sell, make over and convey 
and bind myself in service to the said Jonathan Greeley and Ammi 
Sawyer Dodge and their respective heirs and assigns, for and during 
the Term of the natural life of the said Jacob Jonah. The said 
Jonathan Greeley and Ammi Sawyer Dodge or their assigns providing 
for the comfortable support of the said Jacob Jonah in health and 
sickness during said term of life. In witness whereof I the said Jacob 
Jonah hereunto set my hand and seal. April 26" 1787. 


his 
(Signed) JACOB x Jonaw ([L.8.] 


mark 
Signed, sealed and delivered in the presence of us. 


(Signed) JouHN JONES 
ABEL PERRY 
Amos Morse. 


CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Surro.k ss., Dover, April, 27, 1787. 


Jacob Jonah before named personally appeared before me, and 
acknowledged the foregoing instrument to be his free act and deed. 


(Signed) Joun Jones Justice of the Peace. 


To all people to home these lines may be maid known, We the sub- 
scribers hereby Certify that Lonnon Buckland a negro man and Beck 
Buckland his Reputed wife a Molatto woman together with Jacob 
Jonah a Negro man ware all taken by legal Authority and tryed before 
Daniel Whitney Esq of Sherburn in the county of Middlesex & State 
of Massachusetts Bay for theeft, who were declared gilty by said Jus- 
tice, and who having been often proved gilty of like offences, and often 
Punished, and by there often Repeated acts of such wickedness For- 
fited the Favours and good Esteem of every Honest person. They to 
prevent any further Leagal process, which they had reason to think 
would not be very Tolerable from the real Bad caracter, were Induced 
to Sine a bill of Sail or obligation to Jonathan Greeley and Ammi S 
Dodge to Serve in the Capacity of Bond men and woman during their 
Natural lives. 

Upon this Transaction several Blacks being much disturbed, and we 
apprehensive that false Reports and accounts may be raised aboute the 
affaer, we were desired in this manner to represent the True State of 
this affair. 

Natick August 15 1787. 


(Signed) Exvraxm Morritn 
Eparam DANA 
W* BigLow 
Davip Morse 
Asa ADAMs. 
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Dr. Rossins exhibited the heliotyped volume of Washing- 
ton’s Newburgh Address, now ready for publication. 

Mr. DEANE communicated from the Holmes Papers the 
following Journal of the Siege of Yorktown, 1781, kept by 
Colonel Jonathan Trumbull, Jr., private secretary to General 
Washington : — 


Minutes of Occurrences respecting the Seige and Capture of York in 
Virginia, extracted from the Journal of Colonel Jonathan Trumbull, 
Secretary to the General, 1781.* 


About the 12th of August Gov? Trumbull and his council meet at 
Danbury to consult with General Washington respecting the attack on 
New York. 

Between the 12th and 18th Plan of Operation was totally changed. 
The attack upon New York from its first contemplation had been 
deemed eventual and contingent, dependant on the exertions of the 
States and the place of the arrival of the French Fleet. At this period 
the General having intelligence from the Fleet that their first appear- 
ance would be in the Chesapeak-Bay, from this circumstance and the 
slow and ineffectual preparations of the States, took his resolution to 
abandon his first object, and to meet and cooperate with the fleet in 
the Chesapeak with a view to reduce the British army in Virginia under 
the Command of Lieut General, the Earl Cornwallis. 

For this purpose it was determined to take a detachment of about 
2500 American Troops, and all the French under the command of 
the Count Rochambeau. These, with the troops already in Virginia, 
under the command of the Marquiss De Lafayette, and those with the 
Fleet, were supposed to be sufficient for the accomplishment of the 
object. 

August 19th. The General, with the troops, commenced his march 
from the camp at Philipsburg. 

20th. The American troops arrive at Kings Ferry and cross the 


* The writer was the son of Governor Jonathan Trumbull, Sen., of Con- 
necticut, born 26th March, 1740, died Aug. 7, 1809; H. U. 1759; Governor of 
Connecticut from 1798 to 1809. He succeeded Hamilton as private secretary 
of Washington, 16th April, 1781. “The circle of my acquaintance,” says Wash- 
ington, writing him on the subject, “does not furnish a character that would be 
more pleasing to me as a successor to him than yourself. I make you the first 
offer, therefore, of the vacant office ; and should be happy in your acceptance of 
it. The pay is one hundred dollars a month; the rations, those of a lieutenant- 
colonel in the army, which, in fact, are. additional, as the value thereof is re- 
ceived in money. No perquisites appertain to the office. The secretary lives 
as I do; is at little expense while he is in my family, or when absent on my busi- 
ness; and is in the highest confidence and estimation, from the nature of the 
office” (Stuart’s Life of Jonathan Trumbull, Sen., p. 554). This transcript 
of Colonel Trumbull’s Journal appears from the hand-writing to have been 
made by a later hand, some years after the events narrated occurred. On the 
outside the cover is written, “ A Journal of the Siege and Capture of York and 
Glocester, October, 1781.” Beneath, in Dr. Holmes’s hand, “ From Rev. Dr. 
Trumbull’s MSS.” 








| 
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river with shoes and baggage. The General after supper crossed 
with his suit and finding every thing good train, goes to Col? Hays at 
the White House and takes Quarters. 

21. Here writes to the several States explaining his movements, &c. 
But these letters were not yet to be communicated. The General 
wishes as much and as long as possible to cover his design. 

For this purpose all our views, talk, and some preparations look 
towards Staten Island and the Sandy Hook. Thirty boats built in the 
North River, are mounted on carriages and ready to be taken into 
our line of march, with the ostensible design of making a descent on 
Staten Island, or to be used for other purposes in our attempts on 
New York. 

French ovens are building at Chatham in Jersey. Others were 
ordered to be prepared at a place near the Hook. Contracts are 
made for forrage to be delivered immediately to the French Army on 
their arrival at the last mentioned place. Here it is supposed that 
Batteries are to be erected for the security and aid of the Fleet, which 
is hourly expected. By these maneuvres and the correspondent march 
of the Troops, our own army no less than the Enemy are com- 
pletely deceived. No movement perhaps was ever attended with more 
conjectures, or such as were more curious than this. Some were in- 
deed laughable enow’; but not one I believe penetrated the real 
design. 

23 & 24th. The French army with baggage, store and artillery 
pass the North River. 

26. General arrives at Chatham, writes to Virginia and the other 
Southern States. 

27. To Philadelphia. 

28. American troops arrive at Springfield, and halt. The French 
at Whippany. Form a large camp. 

29. Troop march, General and his suit leave Chatham, meet Count 
Rochambeau at Princetown, and after dining together General and 
their suits ride to Trenton. 

30. Proceed to Philadelphia, are received by crowds of people with 
shouts and acclamations. All wonder at the design of this visit. 

Sept’ 1. Write Letters from Philadelphia, to General Green, &c. 

2. American troops pass the city, the 3d the French pass. De- 
signs of the movements begin to open. 

4. No news from the fleet which occasions much speculation and 
great anxiety. 

5. General and suit Leave Philadelphia, and about 3 miles below 
Chester meets an Express from Admiral De Grass. The Fleet arrived 
in the Chesapeak 26 ult? News welcome though strangely delayed. 
The General returns to Chester to meet and rejoice with Count Ro- 
chambeau, who was coming down by water, and to communicate the joy 
to Congress. At Evening proceeds to Wilmington. 

6. Breakfast at Christiana Bridge, where our boats, stores &c. are 
brought from Delaware Water through the Christiana Creek, de- 
barked and carried aross by land about 12 miles to the head of Elk. 
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Here they are again embarked up the Elk River and transported 
down the Chesapeak. The General proceeds to the Head of Elk 
where the troops and a great part of the stores are arrived and be- 
ginning to embark. 

The want of water craft obliges part of the troops to march by 
land to Baltimore, and eventually as far as Anapolis. Many ox and 
horse teams are sent on by land, the General expecting to find little 
or no means of land transportation in Virginia. The many rivers 
and great abundance of water communication almost superceeding the 
necessity of that convenience. 

7. At Elk writing Letters, forwarding troops, stores &c. The 
country through which we have passed greatly pleased with the pros- 
pect of our Expedition. 

8. Leave y* Head of Elk, arrived at Baltimore. Great joy in town, 
illuminations, address, &c. 

9. General with Col? Humphry only leaves Baltimore very early 
intending to reach his own house this day,—about 60 miles. The 
rest of the family jogg on easily. 

10. Arrive at Mount Vernon just as the family are at difier. Count 
Rochambeau arrives at evening. 

11th. At Mount Vernon General Chastilux arrives with his aids. A 
numerous family now present. All accommodated. An elegant 
seat and situation, great appearance of oppulence and real exhibitions 
of hospitality & princely entertainment. 

12th. At Mount Vernon. 

13. Leave Mount Vernon, and between Colchester and Dumphries 
meet letters giving an account of an action between the two Fleets, & 
that the French were gone out from the Bay in pursuit of the English. 
The event not known. Much agitated. 

14. Rumours of the return of the French Fleet, with some advan- 
tage, which relieved our fears. 

15. Arrive at Williamsburg. Great joy among the troops and 
people. Dine with Marquis Sf Simon, who commands the troops 
arrived in the Fleet. A very agreeable man. 

16th. General Reconnoitres. — Meditates a visit to the Admiral. 

17. Preparing Queries to Count De Grass. 

18th. The General, Count Rochambeau, Gen! Chatelux, Gen' Knox 
& Gen! Duportail, with aids Col? Cobb and myself, embark in College 
Creek. Fall down the Creek and embark on board the fine little Ship 
Queen Charlotte, captured from the English on her voyage from 
Charlestown to England, with Lord Rawdon, Coll? Doyle & Lady, &c. 
who are prisoners to the French Admiral. Fine accommodations 
fitted up for his Lordshfp, a great variety of store to which we are in- 
troduced with great hospitality by the present possessors. P. M. fine 
wind down the River James, pass several ships, come to and wait the 
tide. 

19. A fine wind — come early in the morning in view of the Fleet, 
a grand Sight. 32 Ships of the Line in Lime Haven Bay just under the 
point of Cape Henry. This was about 60 miles from the place of our 
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embarkation. About 12 o’clock go on board the Admiral’s Ship. Re- 
ceived with great ceremony, and military [and] naval parade, and most 
cordial welcome. The admiral is a remarkable man for size, appear- 
ance and plainness of address. Compliments being finished, business 
is proposed and soon dispatched to great satisfaction. After this 
dinner is served, and then we view the ship, her batteries, accommo- 
dations, &c, —a noble prospect, — the world in miniature. 

After receiving the compliments of the Officers of the Fleet, who 
almost universally came on board the Admirals Ship, we take our 
leave, about sunset, to go on board our little ship. 

Are salluted by the Admirals guns and the manning of all the ships 
of y*® Fleet. The men from tops, yards, &c. give us their several 
Feu de joys —or vive Le Roy. 

20th. On board the Charlottee.— very calm, make scarce any way. 
Begin to descry our little Fleet from the Bay with our troops, &c. a 
joyful sight. P.M. The wind springs up, we move and get on 
Ground, and lie all Night very impatient. 

21st. Still on ground. Leave the ship & get off in her boat. The 
ship soon gets off and follows us. We go on board the Andromach 
Frigate for assistance. Get breakfast, we sail fast in our boat, as the 
wind freshens up, but not very comfortably. We are wet with the 
sprays. Our little ship comes up with us, and we return to her. The 
wind comes up very hard and blowing a head and stormy obliges us to 
come to under the land and wait for better weather. See a number 
of our small Fleet, are visited by the officers and find that their situ- 
ation is very favourable. 

22. Storm continues, we weigh and beat up the River but make 
slow way. 

23. Early in the morning, wind still a head, we take our boat, make 
along shore and about noon arrive at Williamsburg. Find General 
Lyncoln with a number of the troops arrived with stores artilery &c, in 
much better condition and with much less loss than could have been 
expected. Happy circumstance ! 

25. Troops come up. Begin to encamp near Williamsburg. 

26. Preparations are made to move towards the enemy about 12 
miles from us. Write Gen! Green. 

* 28. A most wonderful and very observable coincidence of favorable 
circumstances having concentered our various and extended prepara- 
tions, the army commences its march from Williamsburg and approaches 
within two miles of York Town. The enemy on our approach make 
some shew of opposition from their Cavalry, but upon our bringing 
up some field pieces and making a few shot, they retire, and we take 
a quiet position for the night. 

The General and family sleep in the field without any other cover- 
ing than the canopy of the heavens, and the small spreading branches 
of a tree, which will probably be rendered venerable from this circum- 
stance for a length of time to come. Previous to this movement the 
enemies post at Glocester on the opposite side of York River had been 
invested by a body of militia under the command of Gen' Wedon. The 
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French Legion of the Duke de Lanzun, and a body of French Troops 
from the Fleet all under the command of B. Gen! De Choisey. By 
the approach of the main Body, and Lying of the French ships in the 
Mouth of the River, the Enemy were now completely invested, except 
by Water above the Town, where they are yet open, and their boats 
are Troublesome up the River for some distance. To close them on 
this side the General has proposed it to the admiral to run some ships 
above the Town, and to take their Station there. 

29. The American Troops take their station in the Front of the 
Enemies Works, extend from the Left of Pigeon Quarter, to Moor’s 
Mill, on Wormley’s Creek, near the River. 

The French Troops occupy the left of the Americans, and extend 
to the river above the Town. No opposition this day except a few 
shots from the extream works, and small firing from their Jagers and 
our Rifle men. 

30. In the morning it is discovered that the Enemy have evacuated 
all their exterior works, and retired to their interior defence near the 
town. We immediately take possession of Pigeon Quarter and hill, 
and of the Enemies Redoubts, and find ourselves very unexpectedly 
upon very advantageous ground, commanding their Line of Works in 
near approach. Scarce a gun fired this day. At night our troops 
begin to throw up some works, and to take advantage of the enemies 
evacuated labours. 

Colonel Scammel, being officer of the day is cruelly wounded and 
taken prisoner while reconnoitering. 

October Ist. Our troops continue their works of defence, and are 
employed in bringing from our landing the heavy artilery stores, &c. 
which come on slowly for want of means for transportation. Our 
teams not arrived. The general’s own waggons and those of the 
General and other Officers are employed in this service. — Small and 
ineffectual fire from y* Enemy. 

2. Employed as Yesterday.— Our wagons very inadequate to the 
purpose. Firing from the enemy as yesterday. Atnight 4 Americans 
are killed by one random shot from the Enemy. 

3d. Continue our operations as yesterday. Almost no fire from 
the Enemy. A matter of Speculation. The General determined to 
return no fire upon the enemy till our batteries are all ready to play 
to some purpose. 

4. Getting on cannon, stores, &c. as well as we can with our means. 
Little firing from the enemy all the day, —till night, our patroles, by 
order, approach near the enemys works, draw their fire of niusquetry, 
spread an alarm and produce a continued fire of cannon through the 
night. One man is killed. 

oth. Means of transportation increased by the arrival of ox teams, 
&c. Proceed now with better dispatch. Park of Artilery begins to 
look respectable, & preparations for offensive measures ripen fast. 

6th. Continue our preparations. Deposits of fascines, gabions, &c. 
formed. Little fire from the enemy, who are remarkably quiet and 
inoffensive. Differently accounted for. At night our line of circum- 
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vallation is begun and trenches are opened at 600 yards distance, 
(about 37 rods). All this performed without discovery from the 
Enemy, or any increased fire from the town. Random firing all night. 
No person hurt. By morning the troops are completely covered & 
work in security. Very happy beginning of our operations. 

This day Colonel Scammel dies of his wounds at Williamsburg, 
having been sent out of town on parole. 

7th. Works continued, — Batteries constructing, one man killed — 
a Sally expected at Night. 

8th. No molestation from the Enemy last night. Remarkably civil 
fire as usual. 1 American killed, 1 wounded. 1 killed and 4 wounded 
in the French lines. Batteries compleated and cannon ‘getting into 
them, — with mortars, howitz, &c. and begin to wear a threatening ap- 
pearance, 

9th. One American and 1 French battery commenced their fire at 
4 o'clock, P. M. and are very heavy. Enemies fire as usual. 

10th. All our batteries open early this morning with a terrible 
roar. 60 cannon and mortars, exceedingly well served and judiciously 
thrown. Continue till 10 o’clock and slacken. The enemies fire 
silenced & they driven from their lines, which can make no opposition 
to ours. In the evening an heavy fire again from our batteries with 
little return from the town. 

The Charon a 44 Gun Ship took fire in the evening from an hot 
ball and burned to the water.— An elegant appearance tho’ the loss 
is regretted. One Transport is also lost. The Charon being placed 
in such situation as greatly to annoy our troops in the battery above 
the town, produced that resentment which [was] the cause of her un- 
happy fate. 

11th. Batteries continued to play —The Enemy make little return 
— 1 Ship more burnt. 

At night our second parallel is run in about 400 yards of the 
town in equal quiet as the first and unobserved. No sally yet from 
the enemy. Their mode of defence much admired. The opposition 
from his Lordship by no means equal to our expectations, considering 
his high character, for bravery, military skill and activity. 

12th. Second parallel completed. Batteries are constructing for 
the removal of the Artillery nearer the town. Enemy begin to en- 
crease their fire. Some small shells are thrown by them, and we 
experience more afioyance, but if no more effectual opposition is ex- 
perienced the town must soon be too hot for his Lordship and his 
troops. — Some loss this day. 

13th. Batteries compleating. Fire from the enemy more afioying 
and occasions considerable loss. Defence expected to be more vigor- 
ous. 

14th. Two redoubts of the enemy on their left being much in our 
way, and appearing to be practicable to our assaults, — and their 
situation, if gained being likely to be very advantageous to our opera- 
tions, an attempt is resolved upon them, and preparations are made 
for their attack. On the evening an alarm is spread on the opposite 
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side of the enemy by a sham attack on that quarter to divert their 
attention, while a real assault is made by two divisions of troops on 
the two redoubts, which are almost instantly carried with great 
bravery & resolution; and, with very little loss on our side. Some 
of the enemy are prisoners, 73, some killed and others ran away. 
Among the latter their chief Commander, a Colonel Mt Pherson. A 
noble acquisition which uncovers all the left flank of the enemy, & ex- 
poses their works to be taken in reverse. 

15th. Batteries & works completing & our second parallel extended 
to take in the two redoubts we have acquired, which is completed, 
and the enemies own labours added to ours. At night the enemy 
make a small but ineffectual Sortie, little loss to us, some given to the 
enemy, who are soon repulsed with precipitation. This is their first 
attempt and gave but little fear or apprehension from this specimen of 
their spirit. 

16th. Our newly acquired redoubts, with other batteries preparing 
for the cannon removing and placing in them, and every preparation 
for a serious and terrible fire to morrow from increased number of 
batteries and artillery in much nearer approach than hitherto. 

17th. Expect to begin our new roar of cannon, mortars, &c. but are 
prevented by the appearance of a flag from his Lordship, which bears 
a letter proposing a sessation of hostilities & a conference of com- 
missioners to consider on terms for the surrender of the ports of York 
& Glocester. This produces a correspondence ;— the more honour- 
able to our General as it was the first message or letter that had 
ever passed between the two Commanders, and was begun on the part 
of the British hero. 

18th. The Correspondence kept open, commissioners preparing arti- 
cles. 

19th. All matters being settled the articles are this day signed, 
and the troops march out, &c, This day Earl Cornwallis is invited 
to dine, but excuses himself on account of health. Keeps his Quarters. 
— General O’Hara conducts the troops and is attended by General 
Lincoln. Our army ranged in two lines through which the pris- 
oners pass. The Americans on the right, the Allies on the left. 
The two Generals with their suits at the head of their lines on horse- 
back. A Grand Spectacle! A useful lesson to the pride and ambi- 
tion of man. General O’Hara dines at Head Quarters, — very social 
and easy. 

28th. Receiving stores, &c. Tilghman goes to Congress with the 
News of our Success. 

21. General goes a visit to Admiral De Grasse who is unwell on 
board his ship, and by this means prevented embracing the General on 
land as was intended. Colonel Laurens attends the General. The 
prisoners this day march to their places of destination, escorted by a 
guard of militia under General Lawson. 

22 to Making various arrangements and dispositions of troops, 
November 4. § stores, &c. Reinforcement to General Green, consist- 
ing of Pennsylvanians, Maryland & Virginia troops, including their 
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cavelry. General St Clare to command, had under him B. General 
Wayne & Gist, — with military stores, artilery, ammunition, clothing, 
&e. 

Earl Cornwallis sails on board a Cartel for New York. 

5th. General S! Clair with his command commenceth his march for 
the southward. 


MAY MEETING, 1876. 


A stated monthly meeting was held on Thursday, May 11, 
at eleven o’clock, A.M.; the President (Hon. Robert C. 
WINTHROP) in the chair. 

The record of the previous meeting was read by the Secre- 
tary. 

The monthly list of donors was read by the Librarian, who 
reported for the Cabinet a gift of a powder-horn from Captain 
Samuel Clarke, captain of the ship “ Edith Warren.” The 
powder-horn was inscribed, ** Ephraim Moors his Horn, Made 
at Temples Warf, Dec. 29, 1775;”’ and there was engraved 
on it, with some skill, the representation of Boston, Bunker 
Hill, Prospect Hill, Winter Hall, Charles and Mystic Rivers, 
&e. 

Another serial of the *“ Belknap Papers,” Part II., em- 
bracing about 100 pages, was announced as ready for dis- 
tribution. 

A large-paper copy of Dr. Ellis’s oration before the city of 
Boston on the 17th March, being the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the evacuation by the British, was presented by the 
author. 

The President reported, as a gift from Professor Edward 
E. Salisbury, its author, a very elegant volume, entitled ** Mr. 
William Deodate (of New Haven from 1717 to 1751) and 
his Italian Ancestry,” printed for private circulation. 

Also a gift, from Judge Putnam, of a rare volume of Dis- 
courses by James Fitch, of Norwich, Conn., with a preface 
by Increase Mather. 

There was also received from the widow of our late 
esteemed associate, Rev. Charles Mason, D.D., a lock of the 
hair of General Washington, given by himself to Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Grateful acknowledgments were ordered for the several 
gifts. 
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The President noticed the decease of the Rev. William B. 
Sprague, D.D., a Corresponding Member, as follows : — 


The name of the Rev. William B. Sprague, D.D., has for 
some years stood at the head of our roll of Corresponding Mem- 
bers. He was elected in 1857. Born in Connecticut, he was 
long known as the pastor of the First Congregational Church 
in West Springfield, Mass., and afterward longer and more 
widely known as pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church 
in Albany. For some years he has been in retirement, in 
feeble health ; and he died on Sunday last, at Flushing, Long 
Island, in the eighty-first year of his age. 

He was known to not a few of us personally as a man of 
warm heart, of wide sympathies, of liberal sentiments, of ear- 
nest zeal in the cause of religion, and of untiring labor in 
literary and historical pursuits. Few men of his period 
have made more contributions to the press in the shape of 
communications and anniversary discourses and addresses, 
and in the more imposing form of substantial volumes of 
biography. His “ Annals of the American Pulpit,” in nine 
large volumes, are in all our public libraries, and constitute 
an enduring monument of his industry and research. Pre- 
pared in no sectarian spirit, they abound in evidences of his 
genial regard and respect for those whose theological views 
differed ever so widely from his own. His passion for the 
autograph-manuscripts of distinguished persons has probably 
resulted in his leaving one of the richest collections in our 
land, and his library must be a perfect museum of presenta- 
tion-copies. 

The zeal and ardor with which he cultivated his friendships, 
and pursued his inquiries, and treasured up the minutest de- 
tails of events which he had witnessed or heard of, were like 
those of good Dr. Pierce of Brookline, so long associated with 
our Society, and whose Journal is among the precious things 
of our Cabinet. 

Dr. Sprague, I am sensible, deserves a more careful and 
extended tribute than I can pay him this morning ; and there 
are those of his own profession who will be sure to pay it, 
now or hereafter, here or elsewhere. But I am unwilling to 
withhold from him this brief expression of unfeigned regard 
and respect. 


Professor ANDREW P. PEABODY added some warm words 
of tribute to Dr. Sprague. 
The President called attention to a circular issued by J. 
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Thomas Scharf of Baltimore, announcing a new work, entitled 
** The Chronicles of Baltimore Town and Baltimore City, from 
the Year 1606 to 1874, by Colonel J. Thomas Scharf.”’ 

He read a letter from Miss Quincy, in which she offered to 
allow the Washington gorget to be sent to Philadelphia for 
exhibition under the protection of this Society, with the 
epaulets of Washington now in the possession of the Society. 

Mr. DEANE called attention to the “* Orderly Book ”’ and 
some other papers of Adjutant-General William Henshaw, 
which had been sent to the Society by a grand-daughter, w ho 
had consented that they should be published by the Society. 
They were referred to the Committee on the Proceedings. 

On motion of Dr. ELxts, it was 


Voted, To suspend the meetings of the Society till the month 
of October ; the President and Secretary having power to call 
a meeting in the mean time, if, for any reason, they should 
think it desirable to hold one. 


The President communicated the following abstract of 
papers prepared for him by Mr. Sainsbury, from the originals 
in Her Majesty’s Public Record Office, in London :— 


[Am. & W. Ind., Vol. 195.] 
New JERSEY. 


Plan of a proposed Union between Great Britain and the Colonies 
of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, the three lower Counties on Dela- 
ware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. (In 
Gov. Franklin’s letter of 6 December, 1774.) 

Jan. 7,1775. Lord Dartmouth to Gov. Franklin, New Jersey. — 
Acknowledges the above. It was suggested and proposed in the Gen- 
eral Congress by Mr. Galloway. The proceedings of Congress and 
the violence of the people in the New England Governments have 
brought the dispute with America to such an issue, as to make it abso- 
lute sly necessary to come to some final decision. It will be the first 
object of consideration at the meeting of Parliament, &c. 

‘eb. 1. Gov. Franklin to Sec. of * State. — Conduct of the General 
Assembly in reference to the proceedings of the General Congress. 
eb. 28. Jos. Galloway to Gov. Franklin, — Temper of the people of 
Pennsylvania. The violent party attempt to prevail on the people to 
prepare for war against the Mother Country. The Quakers, High and 
Low Dutch, Baptists, Menonists, Dumplers, &c., are promoting mod- 
erate measures, &c. — Another letter and answer. 

June7. Lord Dartmouth to Gov. Franklin. — Account received of 
a Skirmish between a detachment of the King’s Troops and some Rebel 
Provincials in the neighbourhood of Boston. 
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July 5. Lord Dartmouth to Gov. Franklin, New Jersey. — Fatal 
effects of Gen. Gage’s Attempt at Concord. Thinks the resolution of 
the House of Commons of 20 Feb. would have led to some plan of ac- 
commodation. That happy moment of advantage is lost, and all North 
America is in arms against Great Britain (except Quebec, &c.). The 
King’s firm resolution to reduce his rebel subjects. 

May 6. Franklin to Sec. Dartmouth. — Accounts from Massachu- 
setts Bay respecting the engagement between King’s troops and Pro- 
vincials occasioned great alarm. Danger of outrageous violence, &c, 
Unhappy effect of Gen. Gage’s proceedings at Concord. State of New 
York. Men’s minds heated and inflamed. Difficult situation of his 
Majesty’s American Governors. The objects of the people’s resentment. 

June 5. Same to Same. — State of the Colony. 

May 31 & June 1. Copy of a Resolution, Association and Circular 
letter of the Provincial Congress of New Jersey. 

May 2. Act of the Assembly of Connecticut respecting prisoners 
made at Ticonderoga and Crown Point. Delivered by Lieut. Trenton, 
who was taken prisoner, and is now on parole at Amboy. 

Feb. 18. Address of the Colony of New Jersey to the King, 
specifying the grievances of which they complain and beseeching the 
redress of them. 

July 4. Gov. Franklin to See. of State. — 300 riflemen to join the 
New England army at Cambridge. Since Lexington, hostile measures 
seem to engross the attention of the whole Continent. 

July 4. Daniel Cox to Skinner, Attorney-General of New Jersey. — 
Minds of men daily increasing in madness and phrenzy. Ready to 
enter upon the most daring and desperate attempts. Friends to Gov- 
ernment not allowed to preserve a neutrality. Danger of Gen. Gage 
proceeding against the prisoners taken at Bunker's hill, as is ex- 
pected he will, ix terrorem. 

July 6.— A Declaration by the Representatives of the United 
Colonies of North America, now met in General Congress at Phila- 
delphia, setting forth the causes and necessity of their taking up 
arms. — Printed. 

Sept. 5. Gov. Franklin to Lord Dartmouth. — Has good reason to 
believe that, if the next intelligence shows a determination in gov- 
ernment to compel the people by a military force to submit to the ‘late 
Acts, the Continental Congress will immediately assume the sole 
government of these Colonies. Information that the officers of the Con- 
tinental Army intend making an attack on the Town of Boston, and 
that the Governors and other government officers are to be seized and 
detained till the event of the battle is known. What step is best to 
be taken in this critical situation is difficult to determine. Is loth to 
desert his station, but it would mortify him extremely to be seized upon 
and led like a Bear through the Country, as has lately happened to 
Governor Skeene. 

Oct. 3. Gov. Franklin to Lord Dartmouth. — His extreme concern 
at observing the necessity his Majesty is now under of having recourse 
to a Military force to secure his Dominions in America and reduce his 
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subjects to obedience. Was once in hopes all differences would have 
been settled in some amicable way ; but matters are now carried so far, 
that, unless some propositions come from Great Britain (if she can con- 
descend for the sake of peace to make any other than she has already 
done) to bring the dispute immediately into a train of negotiation, 
there seems little probability of any change of conduct among the peo- 
-ple. John Adams’s conduct in the General Congress at Philadel- 
phia. Many people express an abhorrence of his sentiments of In- 
dependence. 

Nov. 1. Gov. Franklin to Lord Dartmouth. — The Quota of this 
Province, of the three millions of dollars issued by the Continental 
Congress, amounts to about £65,000. -Two battallions of 8 com- 
panies each, and 68 privates to a company, to be raised in this 
Province. But, unless the army under Schuyler or that under Wash- 
ington happen to be defeated, the inhabitants will implicitly follow the 
Continental Congress in all their extravagancies. Many of that body 
for an entire separation, and publicly avow sentiments of independ- 
ence. Dr. Church apprehended by Washington as a spy in his camp. 

July 22. Dr. Church’s Letter.— Losses at Bunker’s Hill. The 
people of Connecticut raving in the cause of liberty. 18,000 men 
brave and determined, with Washington and Lee at their head, &c., 


&e. (End of Vol. 195.) 


[America & W. Ind., Vol. 166.] 
New HampsHire. 


Jan. 7. Lord Dartmouth to Gov. Wentworth. — His Majesty’s com- 
mand to exhort him to use every endeavour to discountenance and 
suppress the dangerous and unwarrantable combinations formed to en- 
courage violence and disobedience in Massachusetts Bay. 

‘eb. 22. Same to Same. — Is unable to express his own feelings of 
the disgraceful state to which the King’s Government appears to be 
reduced in New Hampshire. 

Jan. 14. Gov. Wentworth to Lord Dartmouth. — Gave account on 
26th ultimo of the insurrection on the 14th and 15th, and of the taking 
away the King’s munition from William and Mary Castle. All the 
particulars in the inclosed affidavits. Has undoubted information of a 
determined plan for seizing upon himself and other officers of the Crown 
by way of reprisal, in case any of the Boston leaders or persons con- 
cerned in the late insurrection should be apprehended. Having already 
tried the Civil power and to raise the Militia without effect, has re- 
quested Gen. Gage to send two Regiments, without which assistance 
it will be impossible to secure the offenders. 

Feb. 3. Opinion of J. Sewall, Attorney-General, at Boston, on the 
attack and robbery of Fort William and Mary, New Hampshire. 

March 10. Gov. Wentworth to Lord Dartmouth. — As many of the 
principal Instigators and Ringleaders in the attack on the Fort have been 
elected, at least one third of the House has adjourned them to the 4th 
May, to give him time to receive his Majesty’s commands, and that 
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proper assistance may be ordered here to enable him to have those 
persons taken up before they sit in the Assembly. Other reasons for 
the adjournment. 

March,16. Same to Same. —The fury of the populace does not 
seem to abate. On the contrary, it rises higher. Some gentlemen 
residents have been driven from their Estates and habitations, and 
obliged to fly for shelter to Boston, Portsmouth not being considered a 
place of safety ; and many more daily expect to share the same fate. 

May 3. Lord Dartmouth to Gov. Wentworth.— The King approves 
his conduct in adjourning Assembly. By the assistance of the troops 
to be sent by Gen. Gage, he hopes to arrest at least some of the Ring- 
leaders in the treasonable Attack and Plunder of the King’s Fort. It 
is very much to be wished they may suffer the punishment due to their 
crimes by a fair and impartial trial within the Province ; but, if there is 
no prospect of obtaining justice in such a case, in the ordinary course 
of proceeding, there seems no other alternative than that of sending 
them to England. 

March 28. Gov. Wentworth to Lord Dartmouth. — Messrs. Sullivan 
and Langdon chosen Delegates of the Provincial Convention at Exeter. 
Had no means to prevent this; nor is there any way of stopping 
them from attending, as there is not sufficient force in the government 
to take them up for the robbery of the Fort, of which they were 
principals. 

June 7. Lord Dartmouth to Gov, Wentworth. — A very vague and 
uncertain account received of a skirmish between the King’s Troops and 
some of the Provincials in the neighbourhood of Boston; but, as no 
intelligence of it has been received from Gen. Gage, he can only say 
that the account appears to have been made up for the purpose of con- 
veying misrepresentation and creating alarm here, but that it has had no 
other effect than to increase that just indiguation which his Maj. faith- 
ful subjects in this kingdom feel for the insult and violence offered to the 
Constitution by the rebellious measures adopted by the people in North 
America, to resist the authority in Parliament and trample upon its laws. 

April 26. Gov. Wentworth to Lord Dartmouth.— Since the news 
of the unhappy affair between the King’s Troops and the inhabitants 
of Mass. Bay, the people have discovered a disposition of taking up 
arms and going to the assistance of their brethren, as they call them; 
and 200 men have enlisted in the other Government. The extraordi- 
nary spirit of this country grows more violent, and there is great 
reason to apprehend that New Hampshire will join the Massachusetts 
people in all their measures of opposition. 

May 12. Same to Same.— Wishes of the Assembly for a further 
adjournment. No prospect of their adopting any healing measures, and 
it seems now pretty evident they will not do any thing contrary to the 
sense of the other Colonies, but rather act in concert with them. 

July 3. Lord Dartmouth to Gov. Wentworth.— Advices received 
contain the fullest evidence that not only the four New England Govern- 
ments are in arms, but that almost every other Colony has “ catched ” 
the flame, and that a spirit of rebellion has gone forth that menaces the 
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subversion of the Constitution. The King’s firm resolution that the 
most vigorous efforts should be made both by sea and land to reduce 
his rebellious subjects to obedience; measures now pursuing for aug- 
menting the King’s forces; plan of operations for the Squadron upon 
the New England station. Gen. Gage’s plan of operations must 
depend upon his own judgment. (Jmportant letter.) 

May 17. Gov. Wentworth to Lord Dartmouth.— Account of the 
proceedings of an armed body of men marching into Portsmouth from 
Nottingham and other adjacent Towns, under command of McClary, a 
native of New Hampshire. Thus Government is in a great measure 
unhinged ; for, though the form as yet remains, there is not much of the 
reality. Difficult to describe how exceedingly this part of the country 
has been agitated and disturbed since the unhappy affair between the 
troops and country people near Boston. A night watch of 10 or 15 
persons patrol the streets every night, in case of any sudden incursion 
from the country. But is satisfied, if such should come, it will not be 
in the power of the town to restrain it. 

May 28. Same to Same. — Resolution, at a Convention of about 138 
persons from the several towns in the Province, at Exeter, to raise 
and put in pay 2000 men directly, to make up the complement voted 
for the assistance of the Massachusetts people. 

June 3, Same to Same.— Account of the seizure by Capt. Barkley 
of H. M. ship Scarborough, stationed in this harbour, of two vessels 
coming to Portsmouth with provisions for the inhabitants; of the 
Governor being memorialized for their release ; and, on Capt. Barkley’s 
refusal, the rising of the country people, and design to destroy the man 
of war, &c. 

June 2. Printed Address of the Provincial Congress at Exeter to 
the Inhabitants of New Hampshire. 

June 14. Gov. Wentworth to Lord Dartmouth. — Outrage on Mr. 
Fenton, a Member of the Assembly, who had some days since returned 
on board the Man of War in the Harbor, on account of the threats 
of the people. The Governor’s house surrounded by large multitudes 
of men under arms, — Mr. Fenton having called, — who threatened to 
destroy the house, unless he delivered himself up. Fenton carried un- 
der guard to Exeter, and is to be kept in confinement until Congress 
meets and passes sentence upon him. ‘The Governor has withdrawn to 
Fort William and Mary, as well to prevent a repetition of the like 
insults as to provide for his own security. 

July 20. Same to Same.— The Records of the Secretary’s Office 
and other Records have been removed to Exeter, which have hitherto 
always been kept at Portsmouth. Mr. Fenton has suffered much ill 
usage, is to be confined to a town in Connecticut, and the people have 
taken possession of all his property. Others, especially officers of the 
Crown, very much injured or very much threatened. 

Aug. 18. Same to Same.— Our difficulties increase here every day, 
more especially since the restraining bill took place, occasioned in part 
by various altercations between Captain Barkley, Commander of H. 
M. ship Scarborough, and the people. Desertion of a seaman, and 
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seizure by Barkley of a man in his stead. The people fired on his 
boat, and seized upon that belonging to the Fort, so the Governor is 
cut off from all communication with the shore. 

Aug. 29. Gov. Wentworth to Lord Dartmouth, dated from Boston. — 
Has already represented his difficult and circumscribed situation at Fort 
William and Mary, cut off and refused every supply of provisions and 
communication with his friends. In this urgency and expected to be 
taken a prisoner, he found it absolutely necessary to repair to Boston, 
and accordingly embarked with his family on the Scarborough, arriving 
ut Boston 25th inst. Represented to Gen. Gage and Adm. Graves the 
violences prevailing in New Hampshire. The people engaged in mil- 
itary preparations throughout the Province, in “ oppugnation” to his 
Majesty’s authority and government. Had frequent information of 
their intention to seize upon the Governor. Proposes to return to the 
Sea Coast of the Province as soon as the Admiral can spare a vessel, 
to execute measures practicable for H. M. service. 

Sept. 29. Same to Same.— The House in which Gov. Wentworth 
lived at Fort William and Mary was rendered uninhabitable within 
half an hour after his departure by a body of men who had been lurk- 
ing in the Island, and carried off or destroyed the doors, windows, chim- 
nies, &c., together with the Platforms and Walls“of the Fort. (rom 
Boston.) 

Dec. 3. Same to Same, from Boston.— Whenever there shall be 
a sufficient army to penetrate into the Country of New Hampshire, if 
at the same time a detachment of 3000 men should be stationed there 
with a proper naval force, it would be likely to answer very important 
purposes. Is persuaded such a measure would meet with more success 
in New Hampshire than in any other part of New England. Promises 
of support from General Howe. (End of Vol. 166.) 


[America & W. Ind., Vol. 130.] 


’ MILITARY. 


Jan. 27. (Seeret.) Secretary Lord Dartmouth to General Gage.— 
Letter of instructions, containing the views of the English Govern- 
ment on the present “ rebellion,” and the measures they conceive fittest 
to adopt in consequence, leaving however the carrying them out to 
Gen. Gage’s own discretion, under the many circumstances that can 
only be judged of upon the spot. The outrages which have been com- 
mitted appear to be merely the acts of a tumultuous rabble, without 
any appearance of general concert, or without any head to advise or 
leader to conduct that could render them formidable to a regular force. 
His last Despatches, however, show a determination in the people to 
commit themselves at all events in open rebellion. The King’s dignity 
and safety of the Empire require that in such a situation force should be 
repelled by force. His Majesty's care to send him reinforcements. By 
this time his force will amount to little less than 4000 effective men. His 
object hitherto to act on the defensive. It is hoped the large reinforce- 
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ment will enable him to take a more active and determined part. In 
what manner the force under his command may be exerted to defend 
the constitution and to restore the vigour of government. Gage’s idea 
of a force of 20,000 men for an absolute conquest of the three Gov- 
ernments, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. Cannot 
be collected without augmenting the army to a War establishment. 

Preservation of the Colonies demands every exertion, yet Lord Dart- 
mouth is unwilling to believe that matters are as yet come to that issue. 
The first step is to arrest and imprison the principal Actors and Abet- 
tors in the Provincial Congress, If steps be taken with precaution, it 
will perhaps be accomplished without bloodshed. It will be better that 
the conflict should be brought on upon such grounds than in a riper 

state of rebellion. The advantages and disadvantages left to his dis- 
cretion. What it may be fit to do with those who shall be made 
prisoners. Should the attempt encourage the people to take up arms, 
their efforts of resistance must be made without plan -or preparation. 
Fortifications at Newport and New London should be dismantled, and 
the cannon and stores brought to a place of security. Affairs come to 
a crisis, in which the gov ernment of this country must act with firm- 
ness and decision. As to his exercise of Martial law, strictly justifiable, 
but whether expedient. 

Jan. 18. Gen. Gage (from Boston) to Lord Dartmouth. — It was 
thought impossible that the phrenzy which had seized the people could 
be of very long duration, unless constantly supported by new events. 
Finds those hopes were not without foundation, that the people’s minds 
are greatly cooled, and many begin to want Courts of justice. The press 
of very great use. The absurdity of the resolves of the Continental 
Congress have been exposed in a masterly manner. The eyes of all 
are turned upon Great Britain, waiting for her determination; and it’s 
the opinion of most people, if a respectable force is seen in the Field, 
the most obnoxious of the Leaders seized and a Pardon proclaimed for 
all others, that Government will come off victorious, and with less 
opposition that was expected a few months ago. Hears from New 
Hampshire that the people concerned in the rash action against Fort 
William and Mary are terrified at what they have done, and*only 
anxious to obtain pardon for their offence. 

eb. 22. Lord Dartmouth to Gen. Gage. — Augmentation of the 
army voted last week in the House of Commons. ‘The firm resolution 
to give him every assistance and support. Major-Generals Howe, Clin- 
ton, and Burgoyne ordered upon service in North America. He will 
observe from what has passed in Parliament how little ground there 
was for those assurances which had been artfully held out to the 
Americans of support here in the dangerous measures they have 
adopted. Measures in Parliament: one a bill for restraining for a 
time the commerce and fisheries of the four New England Govern- 
ments; the other a resolution, carried by 274 to 88, to explain what is 
required of the Colonies in respect to the share they ought to bear of 
the common burthens, &c. 
Jan. 27. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. —Tnformation that the 
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Towns in this Province become more divided, notwithstanding the 
endeavours to keep up their enthusiasm and the oppressive Acts against 
persons deemed friends of Government. ‘The town of Marshfield and 
part of Scituate have lately applied to him for protection, and he has 
sent 100 men to their relief. The first instance of an application to 
Government for assistance, which the Faction has ever tried to per- 
suade the people they would never obtain. Information of Gov. 
Wentworth that the populace of Portsmouth have burnt a quantity 
of tea, and that the Magistrates have not support sufficient to appre- 
hend any of the people concerned in the Attack on Fort William and 
Mary, or keep them safe in jail after commitment; and he desires two 
regiments may be stationed at Portsmouth. Must send an officer to 
confer about quarters first. 

‘eb. 17. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — The late instance of 
loyalty in the New York Assembly has had very good effects, and 
hears they are changing their sentiments at Philadelphia. The fury 
into which people were thrown spread like an infection from Town to 
Town, and from Province to Province. They were made to believe 
their religion was in danger, their lands were to be taxed, and that 
Troops were sent to enforce the measures and wantonly to massacre 
the inhabitants. People well disposed caught the popular fever; and, 
when it raged at the highest, the Delegates were chosen for the Con- 
tinental Congress, so that the greatest Incendiaries in most Provinces 
were elected. If this Congress is not to be deemed a rebellious Meet- 
ing, surely some of their Resolutions are rebellious. Nothing can be 
attempted here till the reception that the proceedings of their great 
Congress meets with in England is known. The sending a detach- 
ment to Marshfield has had a good effect. The Demagogues have 
interpreted the King’s Speech to their own advantage, to keep up the 
drooping spirits of many of their adherents. 

‘eb. 20. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth.— The Provincial Con- 
gress have appointed two Committees, one of Safety, and another of 
war, and sent for returns of the number of men they hope to assem- 
ble and the quantity of arms and ammunition they can collect. Has 
tried to get intelligence if they had presumed to usurp the Govern- 
ment entirely and choose a Governor, and is informed the measure 
was talked of, but could not be carried. The son of the Governor of 
Connecticut, one of a committee from that Province, came to the Con- 
gress just after adjournment, which caused much speculation and many 
reports. 

April 15. Lord Dartmouth to Gen. Gage.— Nothing has occurred 
since his last despatch to alter his sentiments. Peace, order, and obe- 
dience to the laws, seem at as great a distance as ever. Measures have 
been pressed forth for augmenting our force in America both by sea 
and land, so that he may by a vigorous exertion prevent the Abettors of 
Rebellion leading the people in the four New England Governments 
to oppose in arms the restoration of the public tranquility and the Con- 
stitutional authority of Government. Recommends the possession of 
all Forts and places of strength, which should be either garrison’d by the 
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King’s Troops or dismantled and destroyed, all military stores seized, 
and persons who have committed Acts of Treason arrested and impris- 
oned. It does not appear to Dartmouth that it will be necessary to 
require the aid of the Civil Magistrate, where the people appear to 
arms to oppose the execution of the law. Remarks of the conduct of 
the Troops where they are to meet open and declared Rebellion. In 
reference to his conviction that, if a respectable force is seen in the 
field, the most obnoxious of the leaders seized and pardon proclaimed 
for all others, Government will come off victorious; the two first pro- 
vided for, authority for the last, the exceptions left to his discretion. 
It is, however, to the exertion of the Fleet and Army that we are to 
trust for putting an end to the present troubles and disorders ; the Army 
under his command will be equal to any operation that may become 
necessary, but no means have been neglected to augment it; the plans 
for so doing described. How to prevent succour being sent to the 
New England people from the middle Colonies. As to the disputes 
respecting the authority the Civil Government are supposed to have 
over the King’s Troops. Earnestly recommends to him the Act of 
Parliament for restraining the commerce, &c., of the New England 
governments, so much depends upon it. In reference to the disorders 
and outrages committed in the other Colonies. ‘The same preparations 
made for resisting by force of arms the authority of Great Britain, 
Instructions thereon. Lt. Col. Maclean’s proposals. 

March 4. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth.— The circumstances 
of the eight field-pieces at Salem; a detachment of 250 men under 
Lt. Col. Leslie sent privately off by water to seize them. The places 
they were said to be concealed in were strictly searched, but no artil- 
lery could be found. Since discovered that there had been only some 
old ship guns carried away from Salem some time ago. The people 
assembled in great numbers with threats and abuse, but the Colonel 
pursued his orders and returned to Marblehead, where he had first dis- 
embarked his detachment. Incloses “a Paper of intelligence of the 
machinations and projects of these people.” 

March 28. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth.—The Provincial 
Congress has met again. Transmits a further paper of intelligence. 
Reports various, in different Townships, of the temper of the people, 
“but Government is so totally unhinged, and the people so possessed 
with the Notions instilled into them that all authority is derived from 
them, that it may be doubted whether Government can ever revert 
again into its old channel without some Convulsion.” 

May 27. Lord Dartmouth to Gen. Gage.— Gov. Hutchinson has 
urged the expediency of securing to the Crown the possession of Fort 
Hill in the Town of Boston; and it appearing that his Majesty has an 
undoubted right to the ground, it is the King’s pleasure that Gen. 
Gage take such steps as he shall think necessary for securing the pos- 
session of Fort Hill, and for removing any encroachments which may 
have been made upon it. 

June 1. Same to Same. — Account and depositions verifying it have 
been printed of Skirmishes between the King’s Troops and the Pro- 
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vincial Militia. Capt. Darby brings this, which is taken from a Salem 
Newspaper ; and it is evident he is employed by the Provincial Congress 
for the purpose of conveying every possible prejudice and misrepre- 
sentation of the truth. Believes the whole amounts to no more than 
that a detachment sent by Gen. Gage to destroy cannon and stores col- 
lected at Concord were fired upon at different times by the people from 
behind trees and houses, but that the party effected the service they 
went upon and returned to Boston. The affair, being looked upon in 
that light by all discerning men, has had no other effect here than to 
raise indignation at the rebellious conduct of the New England Colo- 
nies. Much to be lamented, no account has been received from Gen. 
Gage of this transaction. 

April. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — His account of the expe- 
dition to Concord on the 19th April; also Lord Percy’s Account, 
Acting Brigadier General ; and Lieut. Col. F. Smith’s Report ;* also 
Return of the killed, wounded, and missing. Total, 272. (Received 


10 June.) 


* The full text of Lord Percy’s letter has been, ordered by the President 
since this Abstract was received, and it is herewith printed. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Smith’s report is reprinted here, taken from the Appendix to Lord 
Mahon’s “ History of England.” — Eps. 


(P. R. O. America and W. Ind., Vol. 130.] 


Lord Percy to Governor Gage. 
Boston, 20 April, 1775. 

S1r, — In obedience to your Excellency’s orders, I marched yesterday morn- 
ing at 9 o’clock, with the first Brigade and two Field-pieces, in order to cover 
the retreat of the Grenadiers and Light Infantry, in their return from their ex- 
pedition to Concord. As all the houses were shut up, and there was not the 
appearance of a single inhabitant, I could get no intelligence concerning them 
till I had passed Menotomy, when I was informed that the Rebels had attacked 
his Maj. Troops, who were retiring, overpowered by numbers, greatly exhausted 
and fatigued, and having expended almost all their ammunition ; and about 2 
o’clock I met them retiring through the Town of Lexington. I immediately 
ordered the two field-pieces to fire at the Rebels, and drew up the brigade on a 
height. The shot from the cannon had the desired effect, and stopped the 
Rebels for a little time, who immediately dispersed, and endeavoured to sur- 
round us, being very numerous. As it began now to grow pretty late, and we 
had fifteen miles to retire, and only our thirty-six rounds, I ordered the Grena- 
diers and Light Infantry to move off first, and covered them with my Brigade, 
sending out very strong flanking parties, which were absolutely necessary, as 
there was not a stone wall or house— though before in appearance evacuated— 
from whence the Rebels did not fire upon us. 

As soon as they saw us begin to retire, they pressed very much upon our 
rear-guard, which for that reason I relieved every now and then. In this man- 
ner we retired for fifteen miles under an incessant fire all round us, till we arrived 
at Charles-Town, between 7 and 8 in the evening, very much fatigued with a 
march of above thirty miles, and having expended almost all our ammunition. 
We had the misfortune of losing a good many men in the retreat, though noth- 
ing like the number which, from many circumstances, I have reason to believe 
were killed of the Rebels. His Maj. Troops during the whole of the affair 
behaved with their usual intrepidity and spirit. Nor were they a little exasper- 
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June 10. Information of Lieut. Nunn, who brought home above 
Despatches. — Left Boston 24 April, at which time a large body of Pro- 
vincials, supposed 15,000, had taken post at Roxbury, and were said to 


ated at the cruelty and barbarity of the Rebels, who scalped and cut off the 
ears of some of the wounded men that fell into their hands. 
I am, Sir, your Excellency’s most obedient servant, 
Percy, 
Acting Brigadier- General. 


Indorsed, —In the Hone Govr Gage’s (No. 28) of April, 1775. 


(State Paper Office.] 
Lieutenant-Colonel Smith to Governor Gage. 


Boston, April 22, 1775. 

S1r, — In obedience to your Excellency’s commands, I marched on the even- 
ing of the 18th inst. with the corps of grenadiers and light infantry for Concord, 
to execute your Excellency’s orders with respect to destroying all ammunition, 
artillery, tents, &c., collected there, which was effected, having knocked off the 
trunnions of three pieces of iron ordnance, some new gun-carriages, a great 
number of carriage-wheels, burnt, a considerable quantity of flour, some gun- 
powder and musquet-balls, with other small articles thrown into the river. Not- 
withstanding we marched with the utmost expedition and secrecy, we found 
the country had intelligence or strong suspicion of our coming, and fired 
many signal guns, and rung the alarm bells repeatedly; and were informed, 
when at Concord, that some cannon had been taken out of the town that day, 
that others, with some stores, had been carried three days before, which pre- 
vented our having an opportunity of destroying so much as might have been 
expected at our first setting off. 

I think it proper to observe, that when I had got some miles on the march 
from Boston, I detached six light infantry companies to march with all expedi- 
tion to seize the two bridges on different roads beyond Concord. On these 
companies’ arrival at Lexington, I understand, from the report of Major Pit- 
cairn, who was with them, and from many officers, that they found on a green 
close to the road a body of the country people drawn up in military order, with 
arms and accoutrements, and, as appeared after, loaded; and that they had 
posted some men in a dwelling and Meeting-house. Our troops advanced 
towards them, without any intention of injuring them, further than to inquire 
the reason of their being thus assembled, and, if not satisfactory, to have 
secured their arms ; but they in confusion went off, principally to the left, only 
one of them fired before he went off, and three or four more jumped over a 
wall and fired from behind it among the soldiers ; on which the troops returned 
it, and killed several of them. They likewise fired on the soldiers from the 
Meeting and dwelling-house. We had one man wounded, and Major Pitcairn’s 
horse shot in two places. Rather earlier than this, on the road, a countryman 
trom behind a wall had snapped his piece at Lieutenants Adair and Sutherland, 
but it flashed and did not go off. After this we saw some in the woods, but 
marched on to Concord without any thing further happening. While at Concord, 
we saw vast numbers assembling in many parts; at one of the bridges they 
marched down, with a very considerable body, on the light infantry posted 
there. On their coming pretty near, one of our men fired on them, which the 
returned; on which an action ensued, and some few were killed and wounded. 
In this affair, it appears that, after the bridge was quitted, they scalped and 
otherwise ill-treated one or two of the men who were either killed or severely 
wounded, being seen by a party that marched by soon after. At Concord we 
found very few inhabitants in the town ; those we met with both Major Pit- 
cairn and myself took all possible pains to convince that we meant them no 
injury, and that if they opened their doors when required to search for military 
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be throwing up Entrenchments ; that other parties appeared on the Hills 
about Charles Town, and the Town was entirely invested. The inhabi- 
tants of Boston were not disarmed. Gen. Gage had told the Select 
Men that, if the people would give up their arms, they should be at 
liberty to go out of the Town; but they had not given them up when 
Lieut. Nunn left it. 

May 13. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — Ever since “the Skir- 
mish” of the 19th ult., the avenues to this Town (Boston) have been 
possessed by large bodies of men from all places in this Province, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, &c., and they have collected Artillery and 
Military Stores which had been deposited in various parts of the coun- 
try. All supplies have been stopped from the country, and the Inhabi- 
tants of the ‘Town desired to remove out with their effects. Some say 
none but the ill inclined will go out ; and, when they are safe, the Town 
will be set on fire The Assembly of Connecticut, — whether they wish 
for conciliatory measures, time alone must evince. Apprehends the 
resolves of the Continental Congress, which was to meet on the 10th 
inst., will regulate the future operations of the whole. In the mean 
time, we are preparing for all events, and are threatened with Attacks in 
various ways by great multitudes. 

Printed letters from Governor Trumbull, of Connecticut, of 28th 
April, to Gen. Gage, and Gen. Gage’s Answer of 8d May. Printed: 
“A circumstantial Account of an Attack that happened on 19 April, 
1775, on his Maj. Troops, by a number of the people of the Province 
of Mass. Bay,” referred to by Gen. Gage “as taken from gentle- 
men of indisputable honor and veracity, who were eye-witnesses of all 
the Transactions of that day.” 

May 15. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — Request of Lord Dun- 
more for assistance. A declaration his Lordship has made of proclaim- 
ing all the Negroes free who should join him has startled the Insurgents. 
One province is not in a better situation than another, the people 
called friends of government are few in all, and those moderate men, 
who abhor violent proceedings, and wish for peace and quiet. The 
Opposite party numerous, active, and violent. The people, taking meas- 
ures to establish their currency, have determined upon the emission of 
Province notes to the amount of £100,000, and are enlisting men at 


stores, not the slightest mischief would be done. We had opportunities of con- 
vincing them of our good intentions, but they were sulky; and one of them 
even struck Major Pitcairn. On our leaving Concord to return to Boston, they be- 
gan to fire on us from behind the walls, ditches, trees, &c., which, as we marched, 
increased to a very great degree, and continued without the intermission of five 
minutes altogether, for, I believe, upwards of eighteen miles; so that I can’t 
think but it must have been a preconcerted scheme in them, to attack the 
King’s troops the first favourable opportunity that offered, otherwise, I think they 
could not, in so short a time as from our marching out, have raised such a 
numerous body, and for so great a space of ground. Notwithstanding the 
enemy’s numbers, they did not make one gallant attempt during so long an 
action, though our men were so very much fatigued, but kept under cover. 
I have the honour, &c., ‘ 
F. Smiru, Lieutenant-Colonel 10th Foot. 
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June 10. Information of Lieut. Nunn, who brought home above 
Despatches. — Left Boston 24 April, at which time a large body of Pro- 
vincials, supposed 15,000, had taken post at Roxbury, and were said to 


ated at the cruelty and barbarity of the Rebels, who scalped and cut off the 
ears of some of the wounded men that fell into their hands. 
I am, Sir, your Excellency’s most obedient servant, 
Percy, 
Acting Brigadier-General. 


Indorsed, —In the Hon» Gove Gage’s (No. 28) of April, 1775. 


(State Paper Office.] 
Lieutenant-Colonel Smith to Governor Gage. 


Boston, April 22, 1775. 


S1r, — In obedience to your Excellency’s commands, I marched on the even- 
ing of the 18th inst. with the corps of grenadiers and light infantry for Concord, 
to execute your Excellency’s orders with respect to destroying all ammunition, 
artillery, tents, &c., collected there, which was effected, having knocked off the 
trunnions of three pieces of iron ordnance, some new gun-carriages, a great 
number of carriage-wheels, burnt, a considerable quantity of flour, some gun- 
powder and musquet-balls, with other small articles thrown into the river. Not- 
withstanding we marched with the utmost expedition and secrecy, we found 
the country had intelligence or strong suspicion of our coming, and fired 
many signal guns, and rung the alarm bells repeatedly; and were informed, 
when at Concord, that some cannon had been taken out of the town that day, 
that others, with some stores, had been carried three days before, which pre- 
vented our having an opportunity of destroying so much as might have been 
expected at our first setting off. 

I think it proper to observe, that when I had got some miles on the march 
from Boston, I detached six light infantry companies to march with all expedi- 
tion to seize the two bridges on different roads beyond Concord. On these 
companies’ arrival at Lexington, I understand, from the report of Major Pit- 
cairn, who was with them, and from many officers, that they found on a green 
close to the road a body of the country people drawn up in military order, with 
arms and accoutrements, and, as appeared after, loaded; and that they had 
posted some men in a dwelling and Meeting-house. Our troops advanced 
towards them, without any intention of injuring them, further than to inquire 
the reason of their being thus assembled, and, if not satisfactory, to have 
secured their arms ; but they in confusion went off, principally to the left, only 
one of them fired before he went off, and three or four more jumped over a 
wall and fired from behind it among the soldiers; on which the troops returned 
it, and killed several of them. They likewise fired on the soldiers from the 
Meeting and dwelling-house. We had one man wounded, and Major Pitcairn’s 
horse shot in two places. Rather earlier than this, on the road, a countryman 
from behind a wall had snapped his piece at Lieutenants Adair and Sutherland, 
but it flashed and did not go off. After this we saw some in the woods, but 
marched on to Concord without any thing further happening. While at Concord, 
we saw vast numbers assembling in many parts; at one of the bridges they 
marched down, with a very considerable body, on the light infantry posted 
there. On their coming pretty near, one of our men fired on them, which they 
returned; on which an action ensued, and some few were killed and wounded. 
In this affair, it appears that, after the bridge was quitted, they scalped and 
otherwise ill-treated one or two of the men who were either killed or severely 
wounded, being seen by a party that marched by soon after. At Concord we 
found very few inhabitants in the town ; those we met with both Major Pit- 
cairn and myself took all possible pains to convince that we meant them no 
injury, and that if they opened their doors when required to search for military 
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be throwing up Entrenchments ; that other parties appeared on the Hills 
about Charles Town, and the Town was entirely invested. The inhabi- 
tants of Boston were not disarmed. Gen. Gage had told the Select 
Men that, if the people would give up their arms, they should be at 
liberty to go out of the Town; but they had not given them up when 
Lieut. Nunn left it. 

May 13. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — Ever since “the Skir- 
mish y of the 19th ult., the avenues to this Town (Boston) have been 
possessed by large boilles of men from all places in this Province, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, &c., and they have collected Artillery and 
Military Stores which had been deposited in various parts of the coun- 
try. All supplies have been stopped from the country, and the Inhabi- 
tants of the ‘Town desired to remove out with their effects. Some say 
none but the ill inclined will go out ; and, when they are safe, the Town 
will be set on fire The Assembly of Connecticut, — whether they wish 
for conciliatory measures, time alone must evince. Apprehends the 
resolves of the Continental Congress, which was to meet on the 10th 
inst., will regulate the future operations of the whole. In the mean 
time, we are preparing for all events, and are threatened with Attacks in 
various ways by great multitudes. 

Printed letters from Governor Trumbull, of Connecticut, of 28th 
April, to Gen. Gage, and Gen. Gage’s Answer of 3d May. Printed: 
“A circumstantial Account of an Attack that happened on 19 April, 
1775, on his Maj. Troops, by a number of the people of the Province 
of Mass. Bay,” referred to by Gen. Gage “as taken from gentle- 
men of indisputable honor and veracity, who were eye-witnesses of all 
the Transactions of that day.” 

May 15. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — Request of Lord Dun- 
more for assistance. A declaration his Lordship has made of proclaim- 
ing all the Negroes free who should join him has startled the Insurgents. 
One province is not in a better situation than another, the people 
called friends of government are few in all, and those moderate men, 
who abhor violent proceedings, and wish for peace and quiet. The 
Opposite party numerous, active, and violent. The people, taking meas- 
ures to establish their currency, have determined upon the emission of 
Province notes to the amount of £100,000, and are enlisting men at 


stores, not the slightest mischief would be done. We had opportunities of con- 
vincing them of our good intentions, but they were sulky; and one of them 
even struck Major Pitcairn. On our leaving Concord to return to Boston, they be- 
gan to fire on us from behind the walls, ditches, trees, &c., which, as we marched, 
increased to a very great degree, and continued without the intermission of five 
minutes altogether, fur, I believe, upwards of eighteen miles; so that I can’t 
think but it must have been a preconcerted scheme in them, to attack the 
King’s troops the first favourable opportunity that offered, otherwise, I think they 
could not, in so short a time as from our marching out, have raised such a 
numerous body, and for so great a space of ground. Nuoiwithstanding the 
enemy’s numbers, they did not make one gallant attempt during so long an 
action, though our men were so very much fatigued, but kept under cover. 
I have the honour, &c., 
F. SmirH, Lieutenant-Colonel 10th Foot. 
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40s. amonth. Thinks it impossible to be long before we come again to 
blows. Has perceived from the beginning that it was the design of the 
Leaders here to bring affairs to that crisis, but so to manage it as to 
bring the rest of the Colonies to support them. “It is astonishing 
how | they have duped the whole Continent.” 

Also Gov. Lord Dunmore’s letter from Williamsburg, 1 May, to 
Gen. Gage. —'Two thousand men preparing to march to the assault 
of his house. Has sent his Wife and children on board the Man of 
War ; in want of immediate assistance, to prevent his being driven out 
of the Government. 

May 25. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — This Province, Connect- 
icut, fr Rhode Island are in open rebellion, and expects the same 
accounts of New Hampshire. They are arming at New- York, and, as 
we are told, in Philadelphia and all the Southern Provinces. Await 
with impatience for the reinforcements sent out. 

July 1. Lord Dartmouth to Gen. Gage.— General remarks on the 
events that have taken place, and instructions as to his future operations, 
which however will depend upon his own judgment. Approves his 
attention to Lord Dunmore’s application for assistance. 

June 12. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — People here despair of 
peace. As war therefore is likely to become general, ventures to give 
his opinions as to the forces required, &c. Sees no prospect of any 
offer of accommodation. Has issued a Proclamation for exercising 
Law Martial. Designs making an attempt upon some of the Rebel 
Posts, which becomes every day more necessary. 

“The Skirmish that happened on the 19th of April has shown the 
general disposition of the Provinces in a manner not to be mistaken. 
All have armed; and though there are people, no doubt, in all, who 
disapprove of violent measures, and some who would join Govern- 
ment had they opportunities, they are now borne down by force and 
numbers.” 

June 12. Same to Same.—The Forts in Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire have been seized by the people, and the Cannon removed 
up the country, and the pieces separated and concealed. From what 
has happened, his Lordship will judge that a Plan of Rebellion has been 
long concerted, and the people’s minds ripened for it; and it’s now too 
open and manifest to need the opinion of the Law Officers. Military 
matters, supplies, &c, The sudden refusal of all the Colonies to sup- 
ply the Troops with necessaries of any kind has put us to shifts, to 
increase our stock of provisions. 

June 25. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — The Success of which 
he sends an account was very necessary in their situation, and wishes 
most sincerely it had not cost them so dear. The number killed aud 
wounded greater than their force can afford to lose, and they have lost 
some extraordinary good officers. The trials we have had show that the 
Rebels are not the despicable rabble too many have supposed them to 
be, and he finds it owing to a Military Spirit encouraged amongst 
them, for a few years past. They are taught to assist the natural 
strength of the country by art, for they intrench and raise batteries. 
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The conquest of this Country is not easy, and can be effected only by 
time and perseverance, and strong armies attacking it in various quar- 
ters and dividing their forces. 

June 25. Same to Same.— Account of “an Action that happened 
on the 17th inst. between his Majesty’s Troops and a large body of 
the Rebel Forces” (Bunker’s Hill). Return of the killed and wounded. 
Total officers and men killed, 226; do. wounded, 828. Killed and 
wounded, 1054. (The whole of the King’s Troops making a body of 
something above 2000 men.) 

June 25. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth.— News, of which how- 
ever he has doubts, that a motion was carried in the Congress of Phila- 
delphia, after long debate and strong opposition from the Eastern 
Delegates, for conciliatory measures with Great Britain. Scarcely a 
Province that has not overthrown its Constitution. ‘The people so 
blind and bigotted that they can’t see they have exchanged liberty for 
tyranny. No people were ever governed more absolutely than they 
now are. 

Aug. 2. Lord Dartmouth to Gen. Gage. — His Majesty’s intention 
that early next spring, if possible, an army of at least 20,000 men, ex- 
clusive of Canadians and Indians, should be in North America. The 
ideas that have been formed (by the British Government) with respect 
to the future Plan of Operations of Our Forces in North America. 

Aug. 2. Same to Same.— Remarks on the Action of 17 June. To ex- 
press his Majesty’s thanks to the Troops for their resolution and gallan- 
try. Gen. Gage to return to England, in order to give his Majesty exact 
information of every thing, that it may be necessary to prepare as early 
as possible for the operations of the next year, and to suggest such mat- 
ters as his knowledge and experience of the service enable him to fur- 
nish. General Howe to have command of the forces during his absence. 

July 24. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth.— No kind of tyranny 
and cruelty that these Pretenders to freedom and liberty don’t exercise 
over those in their power who oppose their schemes, though only by 
words. No man dares speak his sentiments, and many are forced into 
the Rebel Troops, having no alternative but to take arms or go to jail. 

July 14. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — Transmits a list of the 
Rebel Staff appointed by the Continental Congress, which appears to 
have taken the direction of the War upon themselves. Washington 
(appointed Commander in Chief of the American Rebel Army) and 
Lee have joined the Rebels near this Town. Very great pains taken 
to starve the troops and friends of government. Endeavour to prevent 
the fishermen supplying the Town with fish. 

The list of the Rebel Staff above referred to. 

July 14. Same to Same. — Many of the friends of Government, and 
even several of the Council, who have sought protection in this ‘Town, 
begin to feel distress. Their money all spent; has divided with them 
his own little remaining cash. ‘There is not a merchant in New York 
who now dares tosend them money for their Draughts. The Rebellion 
general. This Province began it. He might say this Town, for here 
the Arch Rebels formed their schemes long ago. This circumstance 
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brought the Troops first here, which is the most disadvantageous place 
for all operations. Was this Army in New York, that Province might 
to all appearance be more easily reduced, and the friends of Govern- 
ment enabled to raise forees to join the Troops. ‘Transmits copies of 
letters that have passed between General Burgoyne and the well- 
known Mr. Lee, who is lately entered into the Rebel service. They 
have been printed and dispersed. Is convinced the leaders of the 
Rebellion mean absolute independence. 

June 7. Gen. Lee to Gen. Burgoyne. 

July 8. Gen. Burgoyne to Gen. Lee. Printed on one sheet. 

July 11. Gen. Lee to Gen. Burgoyne. 

Sept.5. Lord Dartmouth to Maj. Gen. Howe. — Has already pointed 
out to Gen. Gage the different ideas which had been suggested of the 
plan of operations in North America next year. But the intelligence 
of every day since received show clearly the situation of the Troops, 
cooped up in a Town, exposed to insult and annoyance, if not to sur- 
prise from more places than one, deprived of the comforts and necessa- 
ries of life, wasting away by disease and desertion faster than we can 
recruit, and no longer either the objects of terror or the cause of dis- 
tress to the rebels. Is commanded by the King to say that, if there be 
no alteration for the better, it seems not only advisable, but necessary, 
to abandon Boston before the Winter, to dismantle Castle William, and 
to remove with the Troops to New York or to the Southward, having 
afforded every means to the well-disposed inhabitants of getting safely 
away with their families and effects. Suggests his employing a part 
of his forces during the open part of the winter in some sudden and 
unexpected enterprise to the Southward, which, if it it does not subdue, 
will strike terror to the rebellious Colonies, and secure a supply of pro- 
visions, &c. 

Sept. 5. Lord Dartmouth to Gen. Howe. — The King’s Ambassador 
at St. Petersburgh having been instructed to sound the Empress how 
far she would, in case of necessity, assist his Majesty, has given most 
ample assurances of letting us have any number of infantry that may 
be wanted. A requisition has been made in consequence for 20,000 
men, and trusts by the spring to have an equal number of British 
‘Troops in North America. 

Sept. 8. Sec. Pownall to Gen. Howe. — Further instructions as to 
his future operations, though he must use his own discretion. Admiral 
Graves’ fears for the security of Halifax, where our great supply of 
Naval Stores is deposited. A considerable supply of goods, proper 
for presents to the Indians, shipped, to be deposited with the Commander 
in Chief of the King’s Forces at Boston and at Quebec. 

Sept. 15. Lord Dartmouth to Gen. Howe. — Incloses letter from 
Gov. Martin of North Carolina, who has been reduced to the humiliat- 
ing necessity of taking refuge on board H. M. ship Cruizer in Cape 
Fear River, and of seeing Fort Johnston burnt before his face within 
gun-shot of the Cruizer. Thinks his hopes are too sanguine of being 
able to reduce both North and South Carolina to obedience and of 
awing Virginia, if supported with a small force and a large supply of 
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arms and some field-pieces. As he speaks, however, with so much 
confidence, 10,000 stand of arms and six light field-pieces are sent to 
Howe without loss of time, in order that he may afford Gov. Martin 
the requisite assistance, if Gen. Howe finds that the sending to North 
Carolina a detachment of his Army would have the good effect Mr 
Martin seems to expect. 

Aug. 20. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth.—“The designs of the 
leaders of the Rebellion are plain, and every day confirms the truth 
of what was asserted years ago by many intelligent people, that a Plan 
was laid in this Province and adjusted with some of the same stamp in 
others for total independence.” Transmits letter from Mr. Washington 
on the subject of the treatment of the Rebel Prisoners, with his answer. 
The Rebels numerous, and continue to throw up works nearer the Town 
than before. Skirmishes. 

Aug. 11. Geo. Washington to Gen. Gage. 

Aug. 13. Gen. Gage’s Answer. (Above referred to.) 

Aug. 20. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — Disadvantageous situa- 
tion of the King’s forces in this place. New York appears to be the 
place preferable to all others. The advantages of being established 
there. The project of quitting Boston requires the greatest secrecy, 
nor can he presume to put it in execution without first knowing his 
Maj. pleasure. Hears the Canadians are not so ready for war as we 
hoped, and some of the Indian tribes copy them, and appear backward 
in joining. His Lordship will have perceived that the Plan of this 
Rebellion has been laid long, that they have been better prepared to 
put it in execution than most people conceived or would believe, and 
have taken advantages accordingly. 

Oct. 22. Lord Dartmouth to Gen. Howe.— A disposition in the 
people both of North and South Carolina, in the interior country, to 
resist the oppressive Acts of the Committees in the Towns upon the 
Sea Coasts. The same appearances begin to show themselves in 
Georgia and in Virginia, and Lord Dunmore even makes himself re- 
sponsible for securing the obedience of Virginia with the assistance only 
of 2 or 300 men. He at first thought they were too sanguine, but 
now believes the appearance of a respectable force will have the effect 
to restore order and government in those four Provinces. The King 
has ordered five regiments to embark at Cork by 1 December for North 
America. Forces to proceed to Cape Fear River. Good ground to 
hope they will be joined by the Highland Emigrants in that neighbour- 
hood. Instructions as to their reception and command. Instructions 
in the event of the landing once obtained, and the troops in possession 
of the Capital or any Town of any of the Provinces. Does not ap- 
prehend the people will be rash enough to hazard a conflict with the 
King’s troops in the open field. How much the success of the measure 
depends upon a considerable number of the inhabitants taking up 
arms in support of Government. Supposing the worse to happen 
(being deceived in the assurances given of support), St. Augustine at 
all events offers a secure retreat to the Troops. 

Oct. 27. Same to Same.— The prospect of succeeding with the 
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Empress of Russia in a Treaty for auxiliary troops at best but doubtful, 
and in the present situation is a circumstance of much embarassment 
and disappointment. 

Nov. 8. Lord Dartmouth to Gen. Howe.— Cape Fear River he 
finds will not admit ships of a large draught of water, on account of its 
bar; consequently, there is much doubt whether the object of sending 
a force there can be accomplished. Gov. Martin, however, will be 
conferred with. According to further instructions, the troops will either 
land at Charles Town or proceed to Port Royal Harbour. 

Sept. 20. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — Recruiting. Arrival 
of Irish emigrants at Philadelphia. Arms immediately put into their 
hands. Many Irish in the Rebel Army, particularly amongst the rifle- 
men. An agent sent by Lord Dunmore, in whom he puts great confi- 
dence. Project of raising the people of the Detroit, &c., and with 
Indians making a diversion on the frontiers of Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia. Will do all he can to promote its success. Attempts of the 
rebels to procure powder, &c., in the West Indies, &c. Mr. Stuart, 
Indian Agent, has taken refuge at St. Augustine. The most notorious 
falsehoods published by the Continental Congress ; amongst others, that 
Gen. Gage had broke his faith in not. suffering the inhabitants of Bos- 
ton to depart the Town, but had seized their arms contrary to agree- 
ment, and also the donations of the poor. Many evidences of these 
forged assertions. Hospital crowded. Dissentry fatal in town and 
country, 1200 deaths, &c. The rebels’ works advanced. 

Sept. 30. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth.— His Majesty’s thanks 
for the resolution and gallantry of his Troops on 17 June received with 
very great satisfaction. Their willingness to sacrifice their lives in the 
cause they are engaged, “whatever unwillingness they might have 
shown to be the first Aggressors in an unnatural quarrel.” Will obey 
H. M. commands, and embark for England as soon as possible. 

Oct. 1. Same to Same. — His opinion on the most advisable opera- 
tions: viz., Whether to push on the War with our whole force in the 
next Campaign on the side of New England. Whether to make 
Hudson’s River the seat of War, and for that purpose immediately take 
possession of the city of New York. Whether, if not expedient to do 
this, to make an impression in other places, to collect live stock and pro- 
visions, — no trifling object under present circumstances. Is of opinion 
Boston will be tenable in the winter without hazard. Most necessary, 
for the prosecution of the War, to be in possession of some Province. 
New York seems the most proper. The possession of Boston occasions 
a considerable diversion of the enemy’s force, but is open to attacks on 
many sides, and requires a large body to defend it. Has ordered Castle 
William to be mined, in order to be blown [up], if the Troops be or- 
dered from Boston. In favor of seizing Rhode Island. 

Oct. 7. Same to Same.— Rebels busy preparing for their Winter 
Quarters ; and so are we at Charles Town, where a body of men must 
be posted in the Winter for the defence of the Works. Some killed 
and wounded by random shots. 

Oct. 9. Gen. Gage to Lord Dartmouth. — A theft has been com- 
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mitted, and all the seals have been taken out of the Council Cham- 
ber. 

Oct. 15. Same to Same.— A revolt from the Mother Country has 
been long concerted. If the Boston port bill had not furnished a 
pretence for a rebellion, something else would have brought it forth. 
So the Rebels have been prepared to execute their plan ; whilst Gov- 
ernment, not apprehensive of so general a revolt, has been unprepared 
to oppose it. Cannot speak with any degree of certainty concerning 
plot of the Rebels, which many believe was to have been executed on 
23 April. No doubt the affair of the 19th prevented its execution. 
The conduct of the leaders on that day evinced their intention to begin 
hostilities ; and, had they not commenced then, they would only have been 
deferred. The transactions of that day so far unlucky, as it put an 
immediate stop to supplies of every kind ; otherwise, our magazines 
would have been better filled. Is convinced that the Promoters of this 
Rebellion have no real desire of Peace, unless they have a carte blanche. 
Is the last petition of the Congress to the King to be relied upon, 
though ’tis said obtained by the most moderate of the Members with 
great difficulty? Much division in the Congress, jealousy of the Eastern 
Delegates ; and owing to jealousy Washington was appointed to the chief 
command of the Rebel Army, in which there is much discontent. Lee 
neither respected nor esteemed, though supported by the Boston Rulers 
in opposition to Washington, and that he is for making an attack with- 
out delay upon the Troops, but that the rest think it too desperate an un- 
dertaking. ‘The Rebel forces are ill fed and badly paid. They give out 
they expect peace on their own terms, through the inability of Great 
Britain to contend with them; and it’s no wonder such reports gain 
credit with the people, whose English letters and newspapers give so 
much encouragement to Rebellion. Many of opinion the Rebels can- 
not hold together another year, but will take the liberty to say “that 
we can rely on nothing but our own force to procure even decent terms 
of peace; and that, if it was ever necessary to obtain peace thro’ the 
means of war, it is highly so in the present juncture.” 

Oct. 9. Gen. Howe to Lord Dartmouth. — His ideas upon the sub- 
ject of the ensuing Campaigns. Answers to Lord Dartmouth’s queries 
on that head (see a previous letter to Gen. Gage). Is of opinion it 
would be better to evacuate entirely Boston, and take hold of Rhode 
Island with the force proposed for this place. His reasons. 

Nov.18. Lord Geo. Germain to Maj. Gen. Howe. — Lt. Gen. Gage 
arrived on the 14th inst. Has laid his despatch of 9th October before 
the King. A great satisfaction to have Howe’s ideas of the plan of 
operations in the ensuing spring. Every effort will be used to send 
him as early as possible the reinforcement that will be wanted ; and, al- 
though the negociations for foreign auxiliaries has not succeeded accord- 
ing to their expectations, and recruits come in but slowly, has no doubt 
of procuring levies in Germany, and to be able to take the field with 
an army of 20,000 men. Three regiments have proceeded from Corke 
on their voyage, but two have been forced back by contrary winds ; and 
the King has added them to the armament preparing for an Expedition 
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to the Southern Colonies, which he hopes will have sailed before the 
end of the month. All advices tend to show the propriety of this Ex- 
pedition, and that it will be attended with advantage and success; and 
has no doubt the whole or greatest part of the Regiments therein 
employed will join his Army much earlier, and in a better state for 
service, than if they were sent from hence in the spring. 

Nov. 26. Gen. Howe to Lord Dartmouth. — Answer to letter of 5 
September. The King’s intentions that the Troops should be removed 
from hence before the Winter should set in, from the late arrival of the 
Orders, cannot be carried out. Insufficiency of tonnage of transports. 
Generals Clinton, Burgoyne, and Lord Percy concur with him in the 
inexpediency of evacuating this place before the Spring. Through sick- 
ness, the extended defence of this town, &c., their force for the Winter 
will not be adequate to any undertaking of consequence. Proposals for 
the operations for the ensuing campaign, which include the taking of 
Rhode Island. Gen. Burgoyne, having the King’s leave to return, will 
deliver these despatches. 

Nov. 27. Gen. Howe to Lord Dartmouth.— Information that the 
Rebel Troops are in great want of clothing, and much dissatisfied on 
other accounts. Their agreement to serve will expire end of Decem- 
ber, and there is reason to believe many will decline entering into new 
engagements. An Expedition concerted before Gen. Gage’s departure 
for the destruction of Cape Ann and Falmouth, two seaport towns on 
the Coast to the Eastward that were distinguished for their opposition 
to Government. Found inexpedient to make any attack upon Cape 
Ann; but Falmouth, after giving timely warning to the inhabitants for 
removal of themselves and effects, was destroyed on 18 October, burn- 
ing about 500 houses, fourteen sea vessels, &c., without any loss on our 
part. 

Dec. 3. Gen. Howe to Lord Dartmouth. — Fears by # general de- 
fection of the Canadians the whole Province of Quebec will fall into 
the hands of the Rebels. Hears Montreal has surrendered. Their 
good fortune may encourage them to further attempts. The army for 
the recovery of that Province should not consist of less than 12,000 
fighting men. From Rhode Island the Rebels give out they are to 
fortify the heights above the Town of Newport, and are fitting at Phil- 
adelphia a ship of 36 guns and others to cruise to the Southward, and 
take Lord Dunmore in their way. 


Mr. CHARLES DEANE made the following communica- 
tion : — 


Some two or three years ago, the President of this Society, Mr. 
Winthrop, placed in my hands an old parchment deed, — discovered 
among his rich ancestral treasures of a like character, — which he said 
contained the name, among others, of David Thomson. I found it, 
on examination, to be an indenture, dated 14th December, 1622, be- 
tween David Thomson, of Plymouth, of the one part, and three 
merchants, — viz., Abraham Colmer, Nicholas Sherwill, and Leonard 
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Pomery, also of Plymouth, — of the other part. This parchment, 17 by 
20 inches in size, was that part of the indenture which contained the 
covenants and the signatures of the three merchants just named. An 
exact copy of the document is given below; but, in order that the reader 
may get at its meauing in fewer words, I will here give a résumé of it. 

The indenture recites that the Council for New England had granted 
to David Thomson, under date of the 16th October, 1622, six thousand 
acres of land and one island in New England; and that Thomson 
had absolutely conveyed one-fourth part of the island to the three 
merchants of ‘Plymouth named, with covenants to couvey in fee simple 
the fourth part of the six thousand acres. In consideration whereof, it 
is agreed between the parties as follows: — 

First. That the three merchants will, at their own charge, this 
present year, provide and send two men, with Thomson, in the ship 
“Jonathan, of Plymouth,” to New England; with victuals and pro- 
visions, &c., as shall suffice them till they are landed. And, if they 
land there within the space of three months after the ship shall pass 
Ram Head (a promontory just outside of Plymouth Sound), the residue 
of the three months’ victuals shall be delivered to Thomson at his land- 
ing, there to be disposed of by him towards finding a fit place for the 
intended habitation, aud also to begin the same. 

Second. The three merchants will this present year, at their own 
charge, provide and send three men more, in the ship * Providence,” of 
Plymouth, if they may be so soon gotten, or in some other ship, with 
the first expedition that may be, to New England ; the charges of these 
three men to be borne equally by all the parties. 

Third. Two men more are to be sent this present year in the “ Jona- 
than,” the charges of them to be borne by all the parties equally. 

Fourth. As soon as Thomson and the seven men are landed in 
New England, he shall, as soon as convenient, find out a fit place to 
make choice of the six thousand acres of land, and a fit place to settle 
and erect some houses or buildings for habitations, and to begin the 
same. Adjoining these buildings, there shall be allotted, before the 
end of five years, six hundred acres of land, which, with all the build- 
ings and every thing appertaining to them, shall, at the end of said five 
years, be divided equally between all the parties; and all the charges 
for building, planting, and husbanding, &c., during that time, shall be 
equally borne by all. The residue of the six thousand acres to be 
also divided in a convenient time between the parties in four parts, 
whereof Thomson is to have three-fourths, and the other three parties 
one-fourth. 

Fifth. At the end of five years, the island shall be divided in four 
parts, whereof Thomson is to have three parts, and the others one 
part. 

Sixth. Three-fourths of the charge for planting, husbanding, and 
building on the said island, shall be borne by Thomson, and one-fourth 
by the other parties. 

Seventh. All the profits during the five years that may arise on the 
six hundred acres, by fishing, trading, &c., shall be divided equally ; 
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only the merchants shall have liberty to employ ships to fish at their 
own charge, if Thomson does not bear his share of such charge. 

Eighth. All benefits and profits arising during the five years on the 
residue of the six thousand acres, and on the island, shall be divided 
among them; ‘Thomson to have three parts, and the others one part. 
Each of them shall, on request, deliver a just account of his receipts 
and payments during the five years. 

The three merchants named in this covenant are persons well known 
in the history of Plymouth, in England. 

Abraham Colmer (or Colman) was Mayor of that town in 1615 
and in 1627, and Alderman in 1626. Nicholas Sherwell was Mayor 
in 1618, 1628, and 1637. In 1625, “ Thos. and Nic. Sherwell erected, 
founded, and established the Hospitall of Orphans’ Aid” in that city. 
Leonard Pomery was a member of the Council in 1612, and Mayor 
in 1623. On the 22d March, 1630, the ship “ Jonathan, of Plymouth,” 
of 150 tons, is mentioned as owned by Nicholas Sherwell and Abra- 
ham Colemer. “ Mr. Fowell,” probably John, one of the witnesses to 
the sealing and delivering of the indenture, was “'Town Clarke” of 
Plymouth in 1612.* 

David Thomson himself is too well known in the early history of 
New England, to need special mention here. He came over in the 
spring of 1623, and settled at a place called “ Little Harbor,” on the 
west side of Piscataqua River, where he is found in that year by 
Robert Gorges and by Christopher Levett. About the year 1626, he 
took possession of the island in Boston Harbor which now bears his 
name, where he soon after died, leaving a wife and an infant son to whom 
the General Court of Massachusetts subsequently granted this island. 
In Robert Gorges’s patent, he is styled “ David Thomson, gent.” 
Winslow calls him a “ Scotchman.” In this indenture, he is described 
as of “ Plymouth.” His name is often mentioned in the Records of the 
Council for New England. He appears to have been actively employed 
in a confidential capacity as a sort of agent or messenger of the com- 
pany. 

On the 5th of July, 1622, “It is ordered that David Thomson do 
attend the Lords, with a petition to his Majesty for forfeits committed 
by Thomas Weston. As also to solicit the Lords for procuring from 
his majesty a proclamation concerning the fishermen of the western 
parts. Likewise to procure some course for punishing their contempt 
of authority.” 

On the 24th of July, “Mr. Thomson is appointed to attend the 
Lords, for a warrant to Mr. Attorney-General for drawing the new 
patent.” 

On the 8th of November, “ Mr. Thomson is ordered to pay unto 
Leo. Peddock £10 towards his pains for his last employments to 
New England.” 


* See “A History of Plymouth,” by Llewellynn Jewett, F.S.A., 1873, pp. 
145, 147, 152, 165, 167, 171, 176; Cal. S. P. Domestic, 1626, p. 511; 1630, p. 
468 ; 1637, p. 6; 1638, p. 607. 
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On the 11th of November, “Mr. Thomson is appointed to attend 
Sir Robert Mansell,” concerning Captain Squibb’s commission. 

On the 15th of November, “ Mr. Thomson and the clerk” are 
directed to “ see the tun of iron weighed,” to be sent to Whitby. And 
on the same day “ Mr. Thomson is appointed to solicit Capt. Love 
to pay in the £40 for which Sr. Saml. Argall standeth engaged,” &c. 

On the 16th of November, “It is ordered that Mr. Thomson solicit 
the adventurers for payment in of their moneys”; and under the same 
date, “ Mr. Thomson’s patent was this day signed by the above said 
Council.” 

On the 3d of December, “ Mr. Thomson propoundeth to have order 
from the Council for transportation of ten persons with the provisitns 
for New England. And the persons so transported to pay the Council 
the usual rate for their transportation, after the expiration of two 
years.” 


This indenture, as will be seen, recites a grant from the Council of 
New England to Thomson, under date of 16th October, 1622. The 
Records of the Council show no grant to him under that date; but 
under 16th November we read, “ Mr. Thomson’s patent was this day 
signed by the above said Council.” It may have been drawn in the 
previous month, and the date inserted, but not signed till later. 

That the whole programme indicated in this indenture was carried 
out according to its terms, I should hesitate to affirm. But that the pre- 
liminaries of it were entered upon, there is no reason to doubt. This 
indenture was executed in two parts. The part before us, signed by 
the Plymouth merchants, belonged to Thomson, was brought over with 
him, and after his death, in Massachusetts, found its way to the posses- 
sion of Governor Winthrop. It may have been used incidentally, as 
evidence in the subsequent controversy about Thomson’s Island. The 
assistance agreed upon at the outset by the merchants must have been 
afforded. It is not likely that Thomson would have come over without 
assistance ; and here we find the agreement for the requisite aid, made 
by responsible merchants, engrossed on parchment, and the name of the 
vessel given to be employed in the transportation of him and the men 
to be sent over in their service. 

In the extracts cited above from the Records of the Council for New 
England, where Thomson’s name so often appears from July to 
December, 1622, the two last entries indicate his plans and intentions 
respecting New England. After the 3d of December, his name disap- 
pears from the Records.* He was preparing to go to New England, 
aud was now employed at Plymouth in making arrangements for the 


* Under date of the 25th of the following February, the clerk was ordered 
to call upon Mr. Collingwood (who had formerly been clerk of the Council, but 
now was clerk of the Virginia Company) for a copy of Sir John Bruce’s patent. 
The clerk makes the following memorandum: “ Mr. Collingwood answered me 
that he hath delivered all the bouks to Sir Ferd. Gorges and to Mr. Thomson ”; 
that is, some time previously. 
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voyage. His indenture with the merchants is dated the 14th of that 
month, in which they agree that the vessel in which he was to be 
transported to New England, the “Jonathan, of Plymouth,” should 
be sent “this present year,” which ended on the 24th March. In afew 
months later, we find Thomson himself here.* 


* The earliest notice of David Thomson’s purpose respecting New England 
is in the Records of the Council for New England, under date of 16th Novem- 
ber, 1622. “ Mr. Thompson’s patent was this day signed by the above said Coun- 
cil.” Then under date of 8d December, “ Mr. Thompson propoundeth to have 
order from the Council for transportation of 10 persons with the provisions for 
New England. And the persons so transported to pay the Council the usual 
rate for their transportation, after expiration of 2 years.” Next follows the 
indenture before us, dated 14th December, 1622, containing the agreement to 
send Thompson out to New England in the ship “ Jonathan,” “ this present year.” 
In the patent to Robert Gorges, of 80th December of this year, “ David 
Thomson, Gent.,” is authorized to put Gorges in possession of the premises. 

The earliest notice of Thomson’s being in New England is in Winslow’s 
“Good News,” published in 1624. In describing events, apparently in the 
summer of 1623, he says: “ At the same time, Captain Standish, being formerly 
imployed by the Governor to buy provisions for the refreshing of the Colony, 
returned with the same, accompanied with one Mr. David Tomson, a Scotch- 
man, who also that spring began a plantation twenty-five leagues Northeast 
from us, near Smith’s Iles, at a place called Pascatoquack, where he liketh well.” 
Governor Bradford, in speaking of Weston’s Colony, under date of 1623, says, 
“ There were also this year some scattering beginnings made in other places, as 
at Paskataway, by Mr. David Thomson, at Monhigen, and some other places, by 
sundry others.” Bradford also speaks of the arrival of Gorges in the Bay 
of Massachusetts, about the middle of September, 1623; of his coming to 
Plymouth, and of his dealings with Weston; finally, of his returning from the 
eastward ‘‘ towards the spring” (at which time he visited Thomson, as we 
learn from Christopher Levett), and restoring to Weston his vessel which he 
had taken from him. Christopher Levett, who came over here in 1623, return- 
ing next year, says: “ The next place I came unto was Pannaway, where one 
M. Tomson hath made a plantation. There I stayed about one month... . 
At this place I met with the Governor [Gorges], who came thither in a bark 
which he had from one M. Weston, about twenty days before I arrived in the 
land. . . . The Governor told me that I was joined with him in commission as a 
counsellor, which being read I found it was so. And he then, in the presence 
of three more of the Council, administered unto me an oath.” Bradford says 
that Admiral West, Levett, and the Governor of Plymouth, for the time being, 
were named in Gorges’s commission as his Council; but Gorges had power “ to 
choose such other as he should find fit.” West at this time had left New England, 
and Governor Bradford does not appear to have been present at Piscataqua, so 
that Gorges must have availed himself of his privilege to elect others to fill 
those vacancies. It has been said that Governor Gorges at this time organized his 
government for all New England. ‘lhe administering of the oath to Levett was 
all that appears to have been done here. He had organized his government 
before going to Piscataqua, so far as to call a meeting of the assistants at 
Plymouth, and to order the arrest and trial of Weston; and soon after, on his 
return to Massachusetts, to issue his warrant for his second arrest, and for the 
seizure of his vessel. “ At the time I stayed with M. Tomson,” says Levett, “ I 
surveyed as much as possible I could, the weather being unseasonable and very 
much snow.” This was in the winter of 1623-24. Levett’s book was published 
in 1628. 

In the summer of 1623, Weston was cast away on the eastern coast, and, 
being stripped of his clothes by the Indians, “got to Pascataquack, and 
borrowed a suit of clothes, and got means to come to Plymouth,” says Brad- 
ford. Phineas Pratt also visited Thomson some time during this year, after 
Weston’s colony had been dispersed that spring. His narrative was published 
only a few years ago, in 1858. 
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Winslow, in his “Good News,” says that Thomson began his plan- 
tation in the “spring” of 1623, The “Jonathan” would, no doubt, be 
fitted out by her owners for fishing upon the coast of New England, 
after having landed her freight at Piscataqua River ; such general inten- 
tion being expressed in the indenture, by an agreement that they might 
pursue that business, independently of Thomson, if he did not choose 
to bear part of the charge. As it was always desirable to reach the 
fishing grounds early, by the Ist of March certainly, for the first sea- 
son of New England fishing, the vessel would be likely to sail as early 
as January. * 

Every thing therefore combines to make it historically certain that 
Thomson came over according to the agreement made in this indenture. 
To these considerations it may be added that the theory which has 
existed for nearly a hundred years, that Thomson came over in the 
employment of the Laconia Company, —a theory promulgated by the 
accomplished Belknap, — has no foundation in truth, and had been ex- 
ploded before the discovery of this Thomson indenture. Thomson 
had removed from Piscataqua to Massachusetts Bay, and had died 
there, before the Laconia Company was in existence. Belknap un- 
doubtedly adopted this theory as an inference from some passages in 
Hubbard’s History of New England. Historical facts seem often to 
have lain, in Hubbard’s mind, in a loose and chaotic form; yet he ap- 
pears to have come somewhere near the truth, when he says, “ In the 
year 1623, some merchants about Plymouth and the west of England 
sent over Mr. David Tomson, a Scotchman, to begin a Plantation 
about Pascataqua,” &c. But in another part of his History, in his 
indefinite and generalizing way, he says: — 


‘¢ Some merchants and other gentlemen in the west of England, belong- 
ing to the cities of Exeter, Bristol, and Shrewsbury, and towns of Ply- 
mouth, Dorchester, &c., . . . having obtained patents for several parts of 
the country of New England, . . . made some attempt of beginring a 
plantation in some place about Pascataqua River, about the year 1623. 
. . « They sent over that year one Mr. David Thompson, with Mr. Edward 
Hilton and his brother, Mr. William Hilton, who had been fishmongers 
in London, with some others, that came along with them, furnished with 
necessaries for carrying on a plantation there. Possibly others might be 
sent after them in the years following, 1624 and 1625; some of whom 
first, in probability, seized on a place called the Little Harbor, on the west 
side of Pascataqua River, toward, or at, the mouth thereof; the Hiltons, 
in the mean while, setting up their stages higher up the river, toward the 
northwest, at or about a place since called Dover. But at that place 
called the Little Harbor, it is supposed, was the first house set up that 
was built in those parts. . . . Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Captain John 
Mason might have a principal hand in carrying on that design, but were 
not the sole proprietors therein,’’ &c. (pp. 105, 214, 215.) 


* Captain John Smith says that March, April, and May, and September, 
October, and November, are the months for New England fishing; June and 
July for fishing at Newfoundland. Ambrose Gibbons, in his letter to the 
Laconia proprietors, 13 July, 1633, says that the ships must be sure “ to be at 
their fishing place the beginning of February.” (A Description of N.E., pp. 
17, 18; Provincial Papers relating to N. H., I. 81.) 
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He then cites the grant of the Council, of 3 November, 1631, to 
certain persons now known to have been associates in the “ Company 
of Laconia”; who, the year before, soon after that company had been 
formed, sent over Captain Neal as governor. And then he proceeds 
to speak of the Shrewsbury proprietors, who had employed Captain 
Wiggin to carry on the settlement begun by the Hiltons. 

In this half-conjectural way, Hubbard seems here to group together 
certain persons in England, some of whom are now well known as 
having been associated in 1630 and 1631, and a few years following, 
in the Company of Laconia; and others who about that same period 
became interested in the Hilton patent, and to make them instrumental 
in beginning, and carrying on for the first decade of years, the planta- 
tions on the Piscataqua River; whereas there is no evidence that any 
one of these persons (if we except Thomson's three partners of Ply- 
mouth) had any hand in the beginning of the enterprise, or became 
interested till at a later period, when some of their names appear. 

Dr. Belknap, who used and cites Hubbard’s MS., placed too much 
reliance on these passages in that History, and was therefore led into 
the error which he has handed down. He knew of the grant to Mason 
and Gorges of 10 August, 1622, embracing the territory between the 
Merrimack and Sagadahoc. He also knew that those two persons 
and others were members of the Company of Laconia. Relying on 
Hubbard’s statement above cited, he concluded that the grant of 1622 
was the Laconia grant, and that the associates, under the name of the 
Company of Laconia, began the settlements at Little Harbor and Hil- 
ton’s Point, in 1623, “in two divisions.”* We now know that this 
company had no interest in the settlement at Hilton’s Point, afterwards 
Dover ; that it came into existence at a later period, some years after 
both these settlements on Piscataqua River had been begun ; and that 
the merchants of Shrewsbury and Bristol also now appear for the first 
time as purchasers in the Hilton patent of 12 March, 1629-30.f 


* John Josselyn, who picked up many things in the country by hearsay, and 
— them down in his narrative in a form not always exact, confines the 
zaconia grant to Gorges alone (p. 199). He also makes a strange confusion 
of grants in saying that “the Province of Main (or the country of the Tra- 
quois | lroquois] ), heretofore called Laconia or New Somersetshire, is a colony 
belonging to the grandson of Sir Ferdinando Gorges,” &c. (p. 197). That the 
province of Laconia (“so called,” says the younger Gorges, “ by reason of the 
great lakes therein” ) was located in the neighborhood of the great lake or 
lakes of the Iroquois, supposed to lead up trom the rivers Merrimack and 
Sagadahoc, with privileges for the establishing of depots on the coast, was 
true. Josselyn, however, got the notion that this province was included with- 
in the province of Maine, from the narrative of the younger Gorges (p. 48), 
who had his own claims to establish. The “ Laconia” grant, in which the 
name first appears, was issued 17 November, 1629; that of “ New Somerset- 
shire” was Sir F. Gorges’s division of 1635, between the Piscataqua and 
Sagadahoc, afterwards enlarged, as to its interior boundary, and confirmed 
by the charter of the Province of Maine, 3 April, 1639. The name “ Laco- 
nia” nowhere appears in the history of Maine or New Hampshire before the 
grant of 17 November, 1629, above mentioned, was issued. 


t Belknuap’s N.H., 1. 8, 9, 832; Hubbard, 217, 221. The grant of 10 August, 
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What assistance the Hiltons may have received from private sources, 
or who rendered such assistance, if any was granted, we know not. 
This patent is to Edward Hilton himself, reciting that he and his asso- 
ciates had at “their own proper costs and charges transported sundry 
servants to plant in New England.” * This shows that he was the prin- 
cipal person who began and carried on the settlement up to that time. 
No one of these prominent persons in London or elsewhere is named 
in it, as they certainly would have been, if they had been his associates. 
He, however, soon afterward sold out his patent, or the greater part of 
it, and these purchasers subsequently sold to others ; and then we begin 
to hear of the Bristol men and the men of Shrewsbury, mentioned by 
Hubbard, and the Lords Say and Brook and their associates. But, 
whatever obscurity may hang over the history of the beginning of the 
Hilton settlement, we now know under what circumstances Thomson 
began his enterprise at Little Harbor. 

What led Thomson to fix his mind upon Piscataqua River as a place 
of settlement, we are not told. The selection must have been made 
before he embarked. Whether his original patent from the Council, 
of 16 October, 1622, recited in the indenture, in any manner located the 
grant of six thousand acres, we are equally ignorant. Among some 
imperfect memoranda which I saw in the Public Record Office in 
London, drawn up about the time of the Restoration, and entitled “ A 
catalogue of such patents as I know granted for making plantations in 
New England,” is this: “1622. A Patent to David Thompson, M. 
Jobe, M. Sherwood of Plymouth, for a pt of Piscattowa River in 
New England.” + This can hardly refer to Thomson’s patent above 
cited, as that appears to have been issued to himself alone. It may 
refer to some earlier project of Thomson’s, never perfected. The Rec- 
ords of the Council for New England throw no light upon it. If the 
memorandum can be trusted, it shows that Thomson had knowledge 
of, and plans relating to, the Piscataway River, some time before he 
came to New England. 

In this indenture, it will be seen that Thomson and his men are 
“to find out some fit place or places there” — that is, in New England 
— “for the choice of the said six thousand acres of land, according to 
the intent of the grant aforesaid.” We may not know the precise tenor 
of the grant to ‘Thomson ; but no location or limitation is recited in 
the indenture before us. By this it appears that Thomson had 
actually granted one-fourth part of an island, and had covenanted to 
convey one-fourth part of the six thousand acres to be selected. We 


1622, to Gorges and Mason, which the proprietors intended to call the Province 
of Maine, appears to have been a dead-letter; at least, the patentees never 
made any use of it, and the Council made other grants, covering the same terri- 
tory, as if it never had an existence. The Council Records are silent as to the 
issue of such a grant, and it was wholly disregarded in the grand division of 
1623. 
* N.E. Hist. and Geneal. Reg., XXIV., 264, 265. 

oF These memoranda are printed in the “‘ Popham Memorial” volume, App. 

124. 
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may however well believe that the six thousand acres to be selected 
were named in that part of the indenture in possession of Thomson’s 
associates, to be taken up somewhere on the Piscataqua River, 
inasmuch as some evidence existed, or was supposed to exist, among 
the families of Thomson’s partners, or their descendants in Plymouth, 
England, at a later period, of claims to land where he settled. This 
appears in a postscript to a letter of Cotton Mather to George 
Vaughan, dated 3 March, 1708, in which he says: “ When my parent 
lay at Plymouth, bound for New England, on March 24, 1691-2, Mr. 
Sherwell, a minister then living there, told him that his grandfather 
and one Mr. Coleman [Colmer] and another had a patent for that 
which Mr, Mason pretended unto at Pascataqua. You may do well 
to enquire further concerning it.” * 

If we had any good grounds for supposing that the covenants in the 
indenture had been consummated and the proportion of land agreed 
upon actually conveyed, this reference would seem more naturally to 
point to such an instrument of conveyance. It is not improbable that 
the island named was more definitely described also in the counterpart 
to this indenture specifying Thomson's covenants, which are said to be 
“more plainly and at large” set forth there. 

After the landing of himself and his men, and locating his grant, 
Thomson was to proceed to “ build some houses or buildings for habi- 
tation, on which they are to begin with as much expedition as may be.” 

If this agreement between Thomson and his partners reveals the 
whole strength of material for building up this colony in the wilder- 
ness, his resources at the commencement of the enterprise must have 
been small, Four men were to go over with Thomson in the “ Jona- 
than,” and three more were to be provided that year. Nothing is 
said about wives or families, and nothing definite as to how the future 
supplies necessary for the plantation shall be provided, or the extent 
of the provision to be made ; only that each shall bear his share of the 
expenses according to the contract, and receive his share of the land 
and profits at the end of five years, when accounts are to be rendered 
and a final settlement made. Whether Thomson could employ re- 
sources of his own, if he had any, outside of this agreement, we do not 
know. The Records of the “ Council for New England,” already cited, 
under date of 3 December, 1622, eleven days before this indenture was 
signed, say: “Mr. Thomson propoundeth to have order from the 
Council for transportation of 10 persons with the provisions for New 
England. And the persons so transported to pay the Council the 
usual rate for their transportation, after the expiration of two years.” 
No further notice in the Records is taken of this proposition, and 
probably nothing came of it. 

Thomson continued to live at Piscataqua till 1626; at least, he is 
referred to by Bradford as living there then, and as having entered 
into competition with the Plymouth people in buying some useful 
goods sold at Monhegan, at the breaking up of a temporary fishing 


* Belknap’s N.H., III. 340. 
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settlement there. In a petition of his son John in 1648, he says 
that his father in and about the year 1626 took possession of the 
island in Boston Harbor bearing his name, and there erected a habita- 
tion.* So he seems to have lived at Piscataqua three years, at least ; 

but the glimpses of him during that time are very infrequent. We 
hear of him the first year he came a number of times. He visited 
Plymouth once in the summer of 1623, when Standish returned from 
an expedition in search of food for the colony. What a grateful ser- 
vice Winslow would have rendered us, if he had given us some account 
of Thomson’s settlement, which perhaps Standish had visited! But 
we know not the name of a single person that composed that settle- 
ment except Thomson himself and his wife. He died, as is supposed, 
“about 1628,” leaving a wife and an infant son. 

Hubbard —alas ! the only authority — says that the Hiltons came over 
with Thomson; and it has been supposed that Hubbard was ac- 
quainted with the Hiltons, and had an opportunity of informing him- 
self. But he sadly errs respecting William Hilton, at least; and we 
find no mention of the name of either of the brothers in connection 
with the ship “ Jonathan,” in which Thomson came. Edward might 
have come over on his own account, either in this ship or in the 
“ Providence,” soon to follow. He would hardly have come as one of 
Thomson’s men. 

The first authentic information of Edward Hilton’s presence here is 
given by Bradford, who says he contributed, in 1628, £1 toward the 
Thomas Morton affair. The various patents issued by the Council for 
New England furnish much valuable and exact information as to the 
steps already taken, or what was intended to be done by the patentees, 
toward the settlement of the places or territory granted. Of course, 
all this information would be furnished by the petitioner to his counsel, 
who drew up the original application ; and the statement would be likely 
to be drawn as favorably as the facts would warrant. Where appli- 
cants for a grant had been living a number of years, more or less, on 
the spot, or in the country, such term of residence was usually cited 
as a consideration in the patent. In the grant to Walter Bagnall, 
it was said that he had lived in New England “for the space of 7 
years.” John Stratton “had lived in New England these 3 years 
last past,” &c. Aldworth and Elbridge had, by their servants, “ inhab- 
ited for the space of three years last past.” In the patent to Vines and 
Oldham, on Saco River, it is said that Oldham and “ his servants have 
for these six years now last past lived in New England aforesaid.” 
Oldham had been at Plymouth. In the patent to Thomas Cammock, 
and in that to Richard Bradshaw, it is recited that they had been 
living there “some years before.” 

The following is the language used in Hilton’s patent: “ For and in 
consideration that Edward Hilton and his associates hath already, at 
his and their owne proper costs and charges, transported sundry servants 
to plant in New England aforesaid, at a place there called by the 


* Mass. Col. Rec., III. 129, 180. 
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natives Wecanacohunt, otherwise Hilton’s Point,... and for that he 
doth further intend . . . to transport thither more people and cattle.” 
This is hardly the language that would be used, if Hilton had been on 
the spot seven or any considerable number of years; and is of the same 
general import as that in the grant to the Laconia associates, 3 Novem- 
ber, 1631, after they had been a year or two in operation. 

William Hilton came to Plymouth in 1621, in the * Fortune”: his 
wife and two children came in 1623,in the * Anne.” By 1627 they had 
left, and, if his brother Edward was then living at Dover, it would be 
natural to suppose that he joined him; but, though he is subsequently 
found in that neighborhood, I believe he cannot be traced as having 
lived either at Dover Neck or at Cocheco. Neither his name nor that 
of Edward is affixed to the “ Dover Combination,” of 20-October, 1640. 


We have no means of knowing any of the circumstances attending 
the abandonment of the Little Harbor plantation by Thomson. Hub- 
bard says his removal was “out of dislike either to the place or his 
employers.” * Whether his Plymouth partners had previously with- 
drawn, or whether they yet continued their interest; and whether any 
of Thomson’s men still kept the settlement alive till the arrival of 
Neal and Gibbons and others, in 1630, for the Laconia associates, — are 
matters yet uncertain. That there was a settlement somewhere at 
“ Pascataquack,” besides Hilton’s, in 1628, appears by the contribution 
paid that year toward the charge of expelling Thomas Morton from 
Merry Mount. Of course, this was a voluntary contribution, and not 
a proportionate levy. The amotnt subscribed at Plymouth was but a 
small part of her charge. “It cost us a great deal more,” says Brad- 
ford. They collected what they could. We know of no other settle- 
ment on the river at this date, except that of Edward Hilton, who 
also contributed, and it seems reasouable to believe that Little Harbor 
was intended by “ Pascataquack.” — Prince had some evidence that in 
the year 1629 the inhabitants on Piscataqua River entered into a com- 
bination for erecting a government among themselves ; but it was of 
“uncertain authority,” and he placed but little confidence in it. 


Uniform tradition appears to have designated Little Harbor, or a 
point of land now called Odiorne’s Point, on the west side of Piscata- 
qua River, at its mouth, as the spot on which Thomson first settled. 
This is confirmed by Hubbard, so far as to naming “ Little Harbor” 
as the place. Little Harbor takes its name from the body of water 
on the south side of the “Great Island,” and north of the peninsula of 
which Odiorne’s Point forms a part. This peninsula, consisting of 
about five hundred acres of land, is now included in the town of Rye. 
“Odiorne’s Point” is a comparatively modern designation. A family 
of the name of Odiorne has for a number of generations lived on the 


* With his usual want of accuracy, Hubbard says that Thomson removed 
down into Massachusetts Bay within a year after his landing at Little Harbor. 
(p. 108.) 

+ 1 Mass. Hist. Coll., III. 63. The contribution was the same as that of 
Plymouth, £2 10s. The solitary Blaxton contributed 12s. 
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peninsula. From the records of New Hampshire, under the date of 
1704 and 17005, it seems then to have borne the name of “ Randezvous 
Point.” At the time of the celebration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the settlement of New Hampshire in 1823, more than 
fifty years ago, the knowledge and traditions which then existed relat- 
ing to this spot were brought together ; and were well summarized in 
Adams’s Annals of Portsmouth, pp. 9-11, published two years after- 
ward. 

This region was early, and for many years continued to be, called 
Pascataway, or Pascataqua,—the name of the river covering all the 
settlements upon it. Christopher Levett apparently gives the name of 
* Pannaway ” to Thomson’s place, —a name not preserved. Had he 
not soon after spoken of “a great river and a good harbor called Pas- 
cattaway,” “about two English miles further to the east,” I should not 
hesitate to say that “ Pannaway” was a misprint for Pascataway. As 
the places on both sides of the river bore the same name, it may have 
caused some confusion in his mind, or he may have made a clerical 
error in first entering the name in his journal.* 

Belknap says that “ Little Harbor” was so called by the first set- 
tlers. I find no confirmation of this statement. In all the letters 
and documents now preserved, relating to the Company of Laconia, 
“ Little Harbor” is not mentioned. Their three houses (or factories or 
trading posts) are described as being at Pascataqua (Little Harbor), 
Strawberry Bank, and Newichewanick ; though “ Pascataqua,” as I have 
already said, continued to be used to embrace all the places on the 
river.f In an interesting map of the “ Province of Mayne and Mason’s 
patent,” recently published in a volume of “ Original Documents” relat- 
ing to New Hampshire, by John S. Jenness, Esq., — supposed to have 
been drawn about the year 1655, — the name “ Little Harbor ” is given 
to the spot on which Thomson is supposed to have first settled. 

Hubbard says that at “the Little Harbor, it is supposed, was the 
first house set up, that ever was built in those parts: the chimney 
and some part of the stone wall is standing at this day [1680], and 
certainly was it which was called then, or soon after, Mason Hall, 
because to it was annexed three or four thousand acres of land, with 
intention to erect a Manor or Lordship there, according to the custom 
of England; for by consent of the rest of the undertakers, in some 
after division, that parcel of land fell to his share; and it is mentioned 
as his propriety in his last will and testament, by the name of Mason 
Hall.” ¢ 

By the first “ house,” subsequent writers have supposed that the first 
habitation was intended, and that a large mansion was built by Thom- 
son on his landing; the same that was subsequently oc cupied by Neal 
in 1630, and known as “ Mason Hall.” Hubbard gives countenance to 
this idea, so far as to say that “ the agents of Sir Ferdinando Gorges and 


* See Coll. Maine Hist. Soc., II. 79, 80. 
t See Provincial Papers relating to N. H., pp. 61-117. 
¢ History of New England, 214, 215. 
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Captain Mason, with the rest, had by their order built an house, and done 
something also about salt-works, some time before the year 1630.” 
Hubbard infers the agency of Gorges and Mason, from the mention 
of a house and salt-works as already on the place, in the indenture, above 
cited, of 3 November, 1631. There seems to be some evidence that 
the agents of the Company of Laconia occupied a house at Piscataqua, 
that had been built before they came over. In a deposition of William 
Seavy, aged about seventy-five years, in 1676, he says he came over to 
the Isle of Shoals upon a fishing account, about a year before Neal 
left the country (in 1633); and he was credibly informed that Neal, 
when he came over in 1630, “lived in a house in Little Harbour, of 
Piscataga, which by common report was formerly built by some mer- 
chants, &c., of Plymouth, in England.” Also, in a recital made by the 
Council of New Hampshire, in 1681, consisting of Richard Waldern, 
President, and others, who were opposed to Mason’s claim, they say 
that “ the vast expense of estate,” as claimed to have been made by John 
Mason, in the settlement of New Hampshire, “is mostly, if not merely, 
a pretence. An house was hired in this province, but the disbursements 
laid out were chiefly in the neighboring Province of Meyn, on the other 
side of the river, and for carrying on an Indian trade in Laconia, in all 
which his grandfather was but a partner, however he would appear 
amongst us as sole proprietor.” * 

That Thomson during his three years’ residence at Little Harbor 
by assistance of his partners, built a large house there, and left it when 
he went to Massachusetts Bay, is certainly possible.— But that Thom- 
son, or any one after him, built a house there, known as “ Mason Hall,” 


is extremely improbable. Hubbard evidently got his notion of “ Ma- 


* Jenness’s Original Documents, pp. 10, 62, 63, 100. 

t+ A reference to Captain Mason’s house at Little Harbor, once occupied 
by Neal, is found in a deposition by Major Robert Pike, aged about eighty- 
eight years, in 1704. He “testifieth and saith that he was well ac- 
quainted with Capt. Walter Neal, Mr. Henry Josselyn, Capt. Francis Norton, 
Mr. Sampson Lane, when they lived at Piscataqua above fifty or sixty years 
past, at which time they lived at Piscataqua in the right of Capt. John Mason, 
and were agents (as was reported commonly) for him or his heirs, and that 
Capt. Neal lived in the Stone house at the mouth of Piscataqua river, of 
late called Little Harbor, and was always called Capt. Mason’s Stone house ; 
and that some time since one Mr. Gee lived in said house in the right 
of Capt. Mason; and that afterwards Joseph Mason, agent for Mrs. Ann Mason, 
widow of said Capt. Mason, lived at said house, at the mouth of the river 
aforesaid, in Right of said Mrs. Ann Mason, aforesaid ; and that this Deponent 
lodged one night in said house with said Mr. Joseph Mason, he being employed 
by said Joseph Mason to assist him in Mr. Mason’s affairs, above fifty vears.past,” 
&c. (Prov. Papers relating to N. H., Vol. II. 530, 581.) Major Robert Pike 
was, no doubt, a most respectable person, and would testify to the best of his 
knowledge and belief; and there is no reason to question his statement that he 
lodged one night with Joseph Mason in a house at Little Harbor. But he could 
not have been acquainted with Captain Walter Neal, as Neal left the country 
two years before Pike came over here. What he says about Neal was from 
hearsay ; and the most distant period of which he deposes, “sixty years,”’ 
would take him back only to 1644, long after Henry Josselyn had left 
Piscataqua. 
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son Hall” from Mason’s will, made shortly before his death, in which 
he designates his whole grant of New Hampshire as “my county of 
New Hampshire, or Mason Hall”; or, in another place, “my county 
of New Hampshire, or Mannor of Mason Hall.” He seems, in one 
part of this instrument, to bequeath to his grandchild, Robert Tufton, 
“my mannor of Mason Hall,” as though it was some estate well known 
within his grant; and then, after other bequests, all the residue to 
John Tufton. If any special place is here intended, there are no means 
of locating it by the description, as the name is not found in any con- 
temporary letter or document, as applied to any special house or 
domain. 

About the year 1679, Robert Tufton Mason — who succeeded as heir 
on the death of his brother John — presented one of his many cases to 
prove his title to New Hampshire. He recites that his ancestor erected 
a fort on Great Island, “ and mounted it with ten guns for the defence of 
the said island and river, and also, within the said river, at a place now 
called Portsmouth, he built diverse good houses, whereof one was a 
very fair and large house of stone and timber, and by him called 
Mason Hall, encompassed by a ditch and strong pallisade,” &c., and 
with above one thousand acres of improved meadow ground.* Now 


* Jenness’s Original Documents, pp. 77, 78. 

No more untrustworthy sources of information relative to the early settle- 
ment of New Hampshire can well be found than the various petitions and 
“cases” set forth by and in behalf of Robert Tufton Mason, respecting his 
claim to this territory. Of course he had to rely for information mostly on 
private testimony and tradition, as he was but a child when his grandfather died ; 
and, besides, he had a “‘case”’ to make out. Even the dates to the several 
grants of land to John Mason, which his counsel had means to verify, are 
frequently wrong, and what was done under them was often strangely misstated. 
In a paper drawn up about the year 1679, we read “ that in the year 1622 the 
said John Mason did send over several servants and passengers to be tenants, 
with store of cattle, provisions, and necessaries, unto his lands at Cape Ann, and 
did build sundry houses and set up the trade of fishery upon that coast, and em- 
ployed for his steward there Ambrose Gibbons, gentleman, who continued there 
until the year 1630, at which time the Massachusetts colony violently seized 
upon that part of the province, stretching their bounds three miles to the north- 
ward of Merrimack River, and turned the servants and tenants of the said John 
Mason out of their possessions, under pretence of a charter from his late Majesty, 
King Charles, in 1628.” It would be difficult to find elsewhere in so small a 
space, except among Robert Mason’s own papers, so many errors as are con- 
tained in this extract. 

Probably with equal truth it is said, in a paper drawn up in 1675, that John 
Mason, after being at Newfoundland about two years, “received orders from 
his Majesty to visit that part of America now called New England, who, 
together with Sir Ferdinando Gorges, made a voyage along that coast, in Anno 
1619, and at their return for England gave his Majesty a satisfactory account 
both of their voyage and country.” The statement that John Mason spent “ up- 
wards of twenty thousand pounds ” towards the affairs of New England is prob- 
ably of a piece with some of his other allegations. This would be equivalent to 
five times that sum to-day. Itis not probable that he spent a fourth part of 
it, or that he ever had such a sum at his disposal. Mason’s principal expen- 
diture over here was as a partner in the Laconia Company, of which he was 
one of some ten associates. After the division of 1634, he sent over two mills, 
and some men to set them up on his own land, on the eastern or north-eastern 
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the house thus described was that called the “ Great House,” at Straw- 
berry Bank, said to have been built by Chadbourne, in 1631. This, 
of the three houses (houses, as distinguished from more humble dwell- 
ings) in possession of the Company of Laconia, was the most noted 
in the history of the Piscataqua settlements. It stood for a long 
time, and was occupied by some well-known persons. This had the 
best claim to be called a Manor House; and, if this were thus desig- 
nated, the one built at Little Harbor could hardly have borne the 
name. Probably the name was never applied to either.* 


The precise time of Thomson’s death is not known. From the 
petition of his son John to the General Court of Massachusetts, in 
1648, he says that his father, in or about the year 1626, took posses- 
sion of the island bearing his name, built a habitation there, and died 
soon after, leaving the son an infant; “ who,” says the record, “so soon 
as he came to age, did make his claim formerly, and now again, by his 
said petition, to this Court,” who granted the island to him and his heirs 
for ever. Samuel Maverick added his testimony as to the year 1626; T 
and Johnson says that Thomson assisted Maverick in building a fort 
upon Noddle’s Island. Among the contributors to the expenses of 
capturing and removing Thomas Morton, of Merry Mount, in 1628, 
the name of “Mrs. Thomson” appears. So that we may infer that 
her husband was dead at the time she subscribed. I know of no other 
data. Savage says he died “about 1628.” 

I incline to the opinion that John Thomson, the son, was born at 
Little Harbor, and was brought, an infant, to his new home on the 
island. My reasons are these. David Thomson was living at Pis- 
cataqua in 1626, and joined the Plymouth people in a trading voyage 
to Monhegan in the summer or autumn, as I infer from Bradford, of 
that year. So that, if he left there that year, it must have been in the 
latter part of it. The year, as it was then calculated, began and ended 
in March. It was desirable to show that possession of the island was 


side of the river (the Maine side). How largely he continued his expenditures 
from this time up to the time of his death, we have no means of knowing. They 
were probably inconsiderable. In 1634, he wrote to Gibbons: “I have dis- 
bursed a great deal of money in the plantation, and never received one penny ; 
but hope, if there were a discovery of the lakes, that I should in some reason- 
able time be reimbursed again.” Hubbard (p. 226) says that Mason had no 
opportunity “to send over the seventy families, which some to this day affirm he 
engaged to do.” See Jenness’s Original Documents, pp. 55, 77; Prov. Papers 
of N. H., I. 822. 

* In October, 1637, Vines, Josselyn, and Warnerton, as agents of some of the 
Laconia associates, granted to Francis Matthews ‘all that parcel or portion of 
lands in Piscataway River, lying upon the north-west side of the Great Island, 
commonly called Muskito Hall, being a neck of land by estimation one hundred 
acres or thereabouts.” The location of this grant was on the Great Island it- 
self, the present town of New Castle; and it was reconveyed in 1656 and in 
1664, under the same name. (See Provincial Papers relating to N.H., I. 98, 99; 
N. H. Hist. Soc. Coll., VIII. 120, 122.) At this day, a spot a few rods north- 
west of the present “ Wentworth” hotel is called “ Musquito Hall,” though 
this must be some distance from the location of the grant. 

t Blake’s “ Annals of the Town of Dorchester,” p. 81. 
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taken at as early a period as the facts would warrant; and the son 
says that it was “in or about the year 1626.” In the record of the 
Court above cited, May, 1648, it is said that John Thomson made his 
claim “so soon as he became of age,” and it says also that he “did 
make his claim formerly,” — that is, some time previously, — “and now 
again.” ‘The Court would not be likely to yield to such a petition with- 
out serious consideration, attended with delay. They were jealous of 
claims not based on their own grants, and the island had thirteen years 
before been granted to the townof Dorchester. If his first petition, the 
exact date of which is wanting, had been made only two years before 
the present petition, it would give 1625 as the year he was born. 

In the year 1650, some curious depositions were made concerning 
Thomson’s Island. William Trevore testified that the island was 
formerly called “ Island of Trevour,” which he took possession of in 
1619, “and declared the same, as th@effect of my proceedings, to Mr. 
David Thomson, in London, on which information said Thomson 
obtained a grant and patten” of it. William Blaxton testified that he 
heard old Mr. Thomson affirm that he had a patent for the said 
island, and that those that put hogs on it did it by his consent. Miles 
Standish testified “that in the year 1620 I came into this country, and 
I take it in the same year I was in the Massachusetts Bay with 
William Trevoyre, and then being upon the island lying near Dorches- 
ter, called the said island Island Trevoyre. . . . Further, I can testify 
that David Thomson showed me a very ancient patent, and that Isle 
Thomson was in it, but the terms of it I cannot remember.” The 
Sagamore of Aggawam testified that “in the year 1619, or there- 
abouts,” he went himself with Mr. David Thomson, and took posses- 
sion of the island before Dorchester, &c.* 

William Trevore, who seems to have forgotten the year he arrived in 
New England, came over in the “ May flower” in 1620, as a seaman, 
hired to stay in the country one year. He then went back, but sub- 
sequently made voyages to Massachusetts. The first visit the Pilgrims 
made to Boston Harbor was in September, 1621, and Standish was 
of the party, and ‘Trevore may have been of the number. That is the 
— period at which Standish and he could have been together 

1 Thomson’s Island. Trevore may then, on his return, have ; given 
he information to Thomson to which he refers, which led to his pro- 
curing a grant of the island from the Council of New England. 
Blaxton’s testimony is interesting, as showing his acquaintance with 
Thomson, while the former was the solitary resident of Shawmut. 
It shows also that Thomson claimed the island under a grant from 
the Council. The Massachusetts Colony would not probably have ac- 
knowledged such a claim, but would be disposed to regard his early 
residence and possession as entitling his son, through him, to considera- 
tion, as they did in the case of Blaxton. The memory of the old 
“Sagamore of Aggawam ” quite deserts him in the matter of dates. 

If Thomson’s Island was that named in this indenture, of which 


* See N. E. Hist. and Geneal. Reg., IX. 248. 
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he had granted one-fourth part to his partners, it might be asked 
whether Thomson may not have removed to it for the purpose of 
taking possession and creating a habitation with a view to its future 
cultivation and the pursuit of his business there, agreeably to the terms 
of his indenture, and without intending to abandon his interest at 
Little Harbor. We have no facts or data on which to indulge in such 
speculations, except Hubbard’s statement that he left there out of dis- 
like of the place or his employers. We hear of no claims made by his 
heir to the estate at Piscataqua, subsequently taken possession of by 
the Company of Laconia, and none by his late partners to that or to 
the island. No provision seems to have been made in this indenture, 
in case of the death of Thomson before the five years should be ended.* 


To recur once more to the settlement of Piscataqua: The general 
reader of the history of New Haf@pshire will be surprised to learn the 
length of time that elapsed after the first settlements were there made 
before the name “ New Hampshire” was applied to the place. The 
patent of 7 November, 1629, to Mason, in which it appears that the 
proprietor intended to call the territory granted “New Hampshire,” 
seems to have been—like the previous grant to him of Mariana, and 
that to himself and Gorges in the same year — of no practical signifi- 
cance, aad would scarcely have been heard of again, had it not been 
cited in the claims set forth by the heir to Mason’s estate after the Res- 
toration, No use was ever made of it by the proprietor.f After the 
issuing of the Laconia grant, ten days later, 17 November, 1629, active 
measures were entered upon; every thing being done under the name 
of the * Company of Laconia,” an unincorporated association of persons 
whose head-quarters were in London, who afterwards, 3 November, 
1631, procured from the Council a new grant of lands on both sides the 
Piscataqua River, —the former grant being one of indefinite and uncer- 
tain franchises. Ina few years, this company broke up, and the ser- 
vants were discharged; the whole scheme proving a failure. On a 
division of some of the company’s property, Mason bought the shares 
of two of his associates, and sent over a new supply of men, and set up 
two saw-mills upon his own share of lands.$ Shortly before the sur- 


* Hubbard says that Thomson “ possessed himself of a very fruitful island 
and a very desirable neck of land” in Massachusetts Bay, “since confirmed to 
him or his heirs by the Court of the Massachusetts, upon the surrender of all 
his other interest in New England, to which yet he could pretend no other title 
than a promise, or a gift to be conferred on him, in a letter by Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, or some other member of the Council of Plymouth.” Hubbard evi- 
dently supposed that Thomson had claims to other lands in New England, which 
he or his heirs surrendered on receiving a confirmation of the Island. The 
records are silent as to this. 

+ Sir William Jones, the Attorney-General, in an opinion on Mason and 
Gorges’s claims, in 1676, says of each of these patents that “ the grant was only 
sealed with the council seal, unwitnessed, no seizen indorsed, nor possession 
ever given with the grant.” (Hutchinson, I. 316.) 

t See all the correspondence extant relating to the Laconia Company in 
the Provincial Papers relating to N. H., I. 61 et seg.; and a complete copy of 
the grant of 8 November, 1631, in Jenness’s Original Documents, pp. 8-14. 
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render to the king of the Grand Patent, Mason procured for himself 
the grant of 22 April, 1635,* between Naumkeag and Piscataqua, in 
which it was recited that the lands embraced in it, “with the consent 
of the Council, shall from henceforth be called New Hampshire.” 
Mason died before the close of that year; and Mrs. Mason, his execu- 
trix, committed the management of the estate to her agent, Francis 
Norton. But the expense exceeded the income. The servants were 
clamorous for their arrears of wages, so she was compelled to aban- 
don them to shift for themselves.t— In a few years, the several com- 
munities there, including those that the Laconia Company had no hand 
in settling, being destitute of a proper government, placed themselves 
under the protecting care of the Massachusetts, Subsequently, Mrs. 
Mason sent over her agent, Joseph Mason, to look after her late hus- 
band’s interest; and he presented a number of petitions to the Massa- 
chusetts government, and brought suits in the Massachusetts courts, in 
Mrs. Mason’s behalf. 

During the whole period which I have here gone over, in all the let- 
ters and documents of the time, * New Hampshire,” us an accepted name 
for this territory, so far as I have observed, never is used. In a letter 
from the selectmen of Dover to the Council in Massachusetts, dated 20 
July, 1665, after the disaffection caused by the arrival of the king’s 
commissioners, they speak of a petition there to his majesty, presented 
by the hands of Abraham Corbet, “ for the inhabitants of New Hamp- 
shire, as they called it.”t In a deposition of several aged persons, in- 
cluding Edward Colcord, taken at Piscataqua, 25 August, 1676, they 
make oath and affirm “ that Captain John Mason did never settle any 
government nor any people upon any land called the province of New 
Hampshire, on the south side of Piscataqua River, either by himself, or 
any of his agents to this day.”§ In an humble petition of Joseph Mason, 
the agent of the executrix, to Massachusetts, in May, 1653, he makes no 
claim other than to the Laconia interest. Nothing is said about other 
grants, and nothing about “New Hampshire.” In a statement of 
Robert Mason’s claim in 1674-5, reference is made to John Mason’s 
various franchises, “ afterwards enlarged” and “ now called New Hamp- 
shire.” Were it not for the accidental circumstance of the prosecution 
of this claim, thus bringing forward a name used in John Mason’s 
patent, it is not improbable that New Hampshire would have rejoiced 
to-day in the old euphonious Indian name of “ Piscataqua.” By the 
appointment of a commission for the government of the territory as a 
royal province, in 1679, the name “New Hampshire” became fixed 
upon the place. 


* “The grants which were made, or pretended to be made, in 1635, were the 
efforts of a number of the members of the Council to secure some part of the 
dying iuterest to themselves and posterity, in which they all failed.” (Hutch- 
inson, I. 316.) 

t See Belknap’s N. H., I. 39. 

t The italics are mine. 

§ Original Documents relating to N. H., edited by John S. Jenness, p. 62. 
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It would probably be doing no injustice to history to say that the 
recognition of Robert Mason’s claim to the territory of New Hamp- 
shire, fostered by a government unfriendly to the liberties of its subjects, 
was one of the greatest misfortunes that could have befallen the set- 
tlers on the soil. It was a prolific source of annoyance, which contiu- 
ued for over a century. 

To go back once more to the Laconia Company, in which the original 
Mason was an influential partner: ‘The whole history of their proceed- 
ings shows that they never intended to plant a colony in any sense 
analogous to those communities which sprung up elsewhere in New 
England. It was chiefly a trading and fishing company; an experi- 
ment, inspired by adventure and speculation. The intended basis of 
its operations was the great lakes, which seem never to have been dis- 
covered, and its greatest reliance the peltry trade. The cultivation of 
the soil, the proper foundation of all such enterprises, was regarded 
as of secondary importance. The non-residence of the proprietors, 
and the absence of any settled government, were serious drawbacks 
to the building up of an orderly community. The letters of their 
factor, Ambrose Gibbons, to the adventurers in London, were full of 
excellent advice and serious warnings. The interest of the settlers 
was not so much considered as the profitable returns; and, when 
these failed, the whole scheme failed. “ You complain,” says Gibbons, 


” 


“of your returns. You take the course to have little”: think not “ the 
great looks of men and many words will be a means to raise a plan- 
tation.” * 


* The Company of Laconia was probably formed soon after the Laconia pat- 
ent of 17 November, 1629, was issued. It was an unincorporated association of 
less than a dozen persons, the most of whose names are mentioned in a second 
grant of lands on both sides the Piscataqua River, taken out for their benefit 
two years later, 8 November, 1631. Some of these associates, it appears, had 
previously been members of .the “ Canada Company,” which, headed by Sir 
William Alexander, had undertaken the conquest of that province as a private 
enterprise, under the command of Sir David Kirke. The fur-trade of Canada 
was the inspiring motive, united to what might be acquired by conquest. 

“Loaded with booty, and bringing Champlain himself as prisoner, the expe- 
dition returned triumphantly to England, November 6, 1629, only to learn that 
peace had been for several months restored, and that by the articles of the 
treaty all their hard-won conquests in the New World were required to be re- 
stored to France. 

‘“‘Among the most stirring members of the now sadly baffled Canada Com- 
pany was one Thomas Eyre, a London merchant, who had acted as its 
Accountant and Treasurer. Thomas Wannerton, a notary public and merchant 
of London, George Griffith, another London merchant, as well as Captain John 
Mason and Sir Ferdinando Gorges, seem to have been interested in the Canada 
Company, and must have been chagrined at its disastrous issue. 

“ These men now inquired after some shorter and easier way of reaching the 
fur country than by the river of Canada, and one which might be used by the 
English without intringement of the late treaty. . . . 

“Tt was but ten days after the return of the Canada Co Expedition that, ac- 
cordingly, Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Captain John Mason took out for them- 
selves and their associates a grant, dated November 17, 1629, of a large, vaguely 
bounded territory on the Iroquois Lake, named Laconia, and admitted as their 
associates in the patent, Thomas Eyre, Thomas Wannerton, John Cotton, Henry 
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After Mason had secured his patent of 1635, he had fruitless visions 
of manors and quit-rent and fee-farm estates floating before his mind. 
In his last will, as we have already seen, he calls his whole grant 





Gardner, George Griffith, Edwin Guy, and Eliezer Eyre. The scheme of these 
patentees is apparent from the language of the grant itself. It was to send over 
cargoes of Indian truck-goods to the Piscataqua, and unlade them at the facto- 
ries near the mouth of the river, and thence to transport them in boats or canoes 
up the Piscataqua to Lake Champlain, to be bartered there for peltries for expor- 
tation from the factories to Europe. For the better accommodation of this 
traffic, the Company were authorized to take up one thousand acres of land on 
the side of the Piscataqua River as a site of their factory; but they seem not 
to have availed themselves of this privilege, the territory at the mouth of the 
river being acquired by the adventurers under a subsequent patent.” 

The connection between the Canada Company and the Laconia Company, 
thus indicated, and the circumstances attending the formation: of the latter, are 
well stated in a volume entitled “ The Isles of Shoals, An Historical Sketch, by 
John Scribner Jenness, second edition,” New York, 1875, pp. 58-69, written 
from information gathered from the public archives in London. ‘The extracts 
above quoted are taken from that book. 

David Kirke, while in the Canada waters, had probably heard of the treaty 
of peace of the 14th (24th N.S.) of April of that year, but he chose to ignore it, 
and of course the members of the Canada Company at home knew of it soon 
after it took place (the king’s proclamation was dated 10 May, 1629); but no 
one knew what precise bearing it would have on the large interests, which the 
Company might have, to be affected by it. Charles, however, gave his word to 
the French minister that every thing captured should be at once restored. 
This was a grievous blow to the Canada merchants, who had fitted out their 
fleet at a cost of £60,000; and they did not relinquish their property without a 
struggle. Kirke claimed that the larger part of the skins which he brought 
home had been obtained by trading with the Indians. In a London news-letter, 
dated 18 November, 1629, is the following: ‘‘ Upon the French ambassador’s 
great complaints against Kirke, for his action in Canada, the matter hath been 
debated in Council; and it is thought that, for the good of the peace, the place 
will be restored unto the French, although there is nothing as yet resolved about. 
Neither is there any order hitherto taken between the two States for the settling 
of the trade for the time to come, or the satisfying of the merchants’ complaints 
for the time past.” (The Court and Times of Charles the First, II. 43.) The 
formal restoration of Quebec to France did not take place till the 5 July, 1632. 

By an arbitration in Paris, it was decided that the French government should 
pay £20,000 to Kirke as an indemnity for his loss, and the government pledged 
that sum, but not a penny was paid. By the treaty of peace, it was agreed 
between the two crowns that there should be no restitution for prizes taken on 
either side, before the date of the treaty, and no reprisals should be made for 
such captures. See “The First English Conquest of Canada,” by Henry Kirke, 
M.A., London, 1871, pp. 68-98; Parkman’s “ Pioneers of France in the New 
World,” pp. 401-411. See also the Treaty of Suze in Rymer, vol. xix. p. 88; 
and the Proclamation of Peace with France, dated May 10, 1629, in the same 
volume, p. 66. 

The first vessel which the Company of Laconia despatched to Piscataqua 
was sent out from London the last of March, 1630, and by the Ist of June had 
arrived, with Walter Neal, governor, and Ambrose Gibbons, factor, and some 
others. In the following year, others were sent. At the end of three years, 
the principal associates became discouraged by the inadequate returns, and 
the alleged unfaithfulness of a master of one of the fishing-vessels ; and ina 
letter to their factor, dated the 5th December, 1632, they say: ‘“ They have 
no desire to proceed any further, until Captain Neal come hither to confer 
with thém, that by conference with him they may settle things in a better 
order. We have written unto Captain Neal to dismiss the household, only such 
as will or can live of themselves may stay upon our plantation, in such con- 

48 
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on the Piscataqua “my county of New Hampshire, or Mannor of 
Mason Hall.” He had then no charter of government, though he 
may have intended to procure one, as Gorges afterwards did for Maine. 


venient place as Captain Neal, Mr. Godfrie, and you shall think fit; and, after 
conference had here with Captain Neal, they shall have a reasonable quantity 
of land granted unto them by deed.” See notes (A) (B). 

These letters were not received till the 7 June following, and Captain 
Neal, being called home, left the colony 15 July, and sailed from Boston 6 
August. According to instructions, the care of the house at Newichewanick 
was committed to Gibbons, that at Pascattaway (Little Harbor) to Edward 
Godfrie, and that at Strawberry Bank to Thomas Warnerton. Not long after 
the probable arrival of Neal in London, the company, on the 6 December, 
made a division of the land on the north-east side of the river (the document 
from which I quote says, clearly by mistake, the “ north-west side’’), and of the 
“swine” belonging to the company. ‘They also “agreed that Pascattaway 
house and the house at Strawberry Bank, and all the islands and isletts within 
the river of Piscattaway, together with all the land on the south-west side of the 
said river which is mentioned in the patent, as also the Isles of Shoals, and the 
house at Newichewanock, with the land thereunto belonging, shall remain in 
common until a division thereof hereafter to be made.” The division of lands on 
the north-east side, made at this meeting, is referred to in a letter of Gorges and 
Mason to Warnerton and Gibbons, dated Portsmouth (England), 5 May, 1634, 
in which is enclosed a copy of the draft of the ‘‘ lands and bounds agreed upon 
for every man’s part”; and a further division of all the ‘ movables ” left in 
trust by Neal with Warnerton and Gibbons was also now directed to be made. 
It appears that Mason had now bought out the shares of John Cotton and his de- 
ceased brother, William Cotton, so that he and Gorges now owned together 
one-half of these effects, and of this one-half Mason owned three-fourths. 
(Mason also appears to have owned independently of the rest some cows and 
goats.) The remaining one-half belonged to the other adventurers. Gorges 
and Mason directed their own shares to be paid over to Henry Josselyn, who 
now came over especially to look after Mr. Mason’s interest. See note (C). 

They each give notice that they have now sent over men to work upon their 
several divisions of land, that Mason had sent over two saw-mills, with people 
and provisions to set them up, and each had given authority to invite and 
“ receive such others as may. be had to be tenants, to plant and live there, for 
the more speedily peopling of the country.” No encouragement was given that 
the other partners would adventure this year to the plantation, and we find no 
instructions from them as to the disposal to be made of the other half of the 
divided effects, or as to their future plans or intentions. Mason instructs Gib- 
bons in his letter of 5 May, 1634, to discharge the servants, and all that are 
upon the company’s charge, and to pay them off in beaver, about which he will 
hear more at large from the company. Gibbons replies to Mason’s letter, under 
date of 6 August, saying that the servants had been paid their wages for the 
past year, but that he shall expect a “general letter” before paying them 
their old wages or dividing the goods, &c., or a further letter from him. 

Although the adventurers as a body may not have made any further ad- 
vances to the colony after their letter of 5 December, 1632, referred to above, 
still the company, as we have seen, was kept alive to a later period, for the 
“oe of winding up its affairs. 

To what extent Mason pursued the business alone on the east side the river 
after the date of the letter of instructions of 5 May, 1634, we may not fully 
know, or whether any thing was done by him or by any other of the advent- 
urers on the west side. I have seen no evidence of any division having been 
made of the land on the west side of the river. Hubbard, in speaking of Little 
Harbor, and the Manor to be erected there by Mason, says, “ By consent of 
the rest of the undertakers, in some after division, that parcel of land fell to 
his share, and is mentioned in his last will and testament by the name of 
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Whatever his intentions may have been, without a radical change of 
policy and measures, he never would have succeeded in building up a 
colony on these shores. Death put an end to his schemes. New 





Mason Hall.” Hubbard probably infers that it fell to Mason’s share “by a 
division,” because he mentions it in his will; whereas, in this instrument, 
Mason claims and wills, as his property, his whole grant of New Hampshire, of 
22d April, 1635, which included the part mentioned by Hubbard. Mason died 
before the close of the year 1635. What course was taken by the late partners, 
or by the heirs of Mason, during the two following years, we have but few 
contemporary documents to inform us. In 1638, Mrs. Mason, the widow and 
executrix of the late John Mason, appointed Francis Norton her general 
attorney for her whole estate in those parts. “ But,” says Dr. Belknap, “ the 
expense so far exceeded the income, and the servants grew so impatient for 
their arrears, that she was obliged to relinquish the care of the plantation, and 
tell the servants that they must shift for themselves; upon which they shared 
the goods and cattle.” Charges were afterwards brought against her agents and 
servants for “imbezzling the estate.” Years afterward, the claims of Robert 
Mason brought out depositions of old people, on both sides, from which some 
truth may be gleaned ; but all such documents should be received with caution. 
In March, 1651, Mrs. Mason appointed Joseph Mason to come over and look 
after the estate of her late husband here; and in that same year he brought a 
successful suit in the Massachusetts courts against Richard Leader for encroach- 
ing upon the lands at Newichewanick. ‘Two years later, he presented a petition 
against sundry inhabitants of Strawberry Bank and others, for encroaching 
upon the property of the Laconia patent, ‘‘ molesting our tenants, and disposing 
of our lands and of our tenants’ lands, which for sixteen years past was granted 
unto them by lease from the then agents of the proprieters;” and he prays for 
relief in “the behalf of Mistress Anne Mason and the rest of the proprietors.” 
This would show that others of the Laconia proprietors still had an interest in 
the lands on the west side of the river. In all these claims made by Mrs. 
Mason, her whole reference is to her late husband’s interest in the Laconia 
Company. No mention is made of the grant of New Hampshire, by that or by 
any other name, claimed by Robert Mason after the Restoration. Indeed, to 
Robert Mason’s first petition, in 1660, appear the names of Henry Gardiner and 
George Griffine (Griffith), two of the partners of the Laconia Company. 

The operations of the Laconia Company, whose franchises, as we have already 
seen, were quite distinct from those of Edward Hilton and his associates, were 
chiefly on the east side of the river, on lands subsequently included in Gorges’s 
grant of New Somersetshire ; and Mason’s transactions after the division, what- 
ever they may have been, were principally confined, no doubt, to the same 
section. This territory, at first called “ Pascataqua,” was, in 1647, incorporated 
as ,“‘ Kittery,” from which subsequently the towns of Eliot, South Berwick, and 
Berwick, have been taken. The permanent settlement of this territory should 
undoubtedly date from its occupation by the Laconia Company in 1630. 

And here I am reminded of the tendency which appears to have existed 
among some of our local historical writers to antedate the settlements on the 
eastern coast. Williamson, in his History of Maine (I. 243-4), says that some 
of the territory on its western border, early known as Pascataqua, was settled 
as early as 1624. He evidently infers this from a supposed connection and in- 
tercourse between this section and the settlements of Dover and Portsmouth, 
all bearing the saine general name. 

Williamson also says (I. 227) that, “as early as 1623, a permanent settle- 
ment was commenced at Saco.” His principal authority for this statement is 
the language of the patent to Vines and Oldham of 1629-30, reciting that Old- 
ham and his servants had lived “in New England” for six years preceding. 
He supposed that they had lived at Winter Harbor, where Vines is known to 
have passed the winter of 1616-17. Now Oldham and his servants came to 
l'lymouth in 1628, in the Anne, and had some land assigned to them in the 
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Hampshire has but little cause to cherish his memory; and he would 
probably have been forgotten but for the accidental revival of his 
name, by the claims of his heirs, who used them as an instrument to 


following year. He was afterwards expelled from that community ; but he never 
settled on the land granted to him and Vines, either before or after the patent 
was received. 

This same writer (I. 231) follows Dr. Belknap, in his Life of F. Gorges, in 
fixing upon the same period as that at which grants of land were made to 
some members of the Gorges family, of 12,000 acres on each side the York 
River, at which time William Gorges, Lieut. Col. Norton, and others, came 
over with all the necessary materials for building vessels, saw-mills, &c. This 
error of about a decade of years occurred by a misreading of Gorges’s imper- 
fect narrative, where the chronology of events is rarely noted,- or is incorrectly 
given. But Williamson gratuitously makes this addition to the account ; viz., 
that the immediate management of the enterprise was intrusted to Ferdinando 
Gorges, the grandson of Sir Ferdinando, “a young gentleman of rank and am- 
bition.” Now the truth is that the grant of 12,000 acres on each side the York 
Kiver was made 2 December, 1631. F. Gorges, the grandson, was interested in 
the grant through his grandfather, who caused his name to be inserted in the 
patent ; but he was only two or three years old at this time. The period hitherto 
assigned for this grant and settlement was some six years before he was born. 
But I will not pursue this rather irrelevant criticism further. 


(A) 


The bark “ Warwick,” which brought over Neal and Gibbons in 1630, came 
to New England again in the following year; sailing from “ the Downes” 4 
July, 1631, and arriving at the harbor of Piscataqua the 9th September. She 
may at this time have brought over to the colony some of those stewards and 
servants of the Laconia Company, whose arrival Adams, in his Annals of Ports- 
mouth, places under the year 1631. (Of course he errs in including Neal and 
Gibbons in that list, and quite likely as to others.) The “ Warwick ” then, on 
the 19th, sailed directly for Virginia and the Potomac River. Her factor, Henry 
Fleet, had commission from her owners to be absent one year “ for trade and 
discovery.” In the following winter, she brought thence a cargo of corn to Pis- 
cataqua, and on her return to the South put into Salem and Boston. On the 
9th April, 1632, she sailed from Boston for Virginia, where she remained for 
some time in charge of her factor, trading in the waters of the Chesapeake. 
The bark belonged to George Griffith and Company (George Griffith was 
one of the Laconia partners),and her owners subsequently claimed that Fleet 
had, by the connivance of Governor Harvey, “ restrained the vessell and profits 
to the petitioner’s great loss.” Griffith appears to have had other schemes 
kindred to those in which the Laconia Company was engaged. In 1638, in a peti- 
tion to the king, “he sets forth his great loss by sending men to the river 
Amazon, and planting on the coast of Guiana, through the Portuguese, and the 
treachery of the natives,” &c. See Neill’s “ English Colonization of America,” 
pp. 223-237 ; Winthrop, I. 39, 71, 72; Cal. S. P. Col. Ser., pp. 184, 270. 


(B) 


Sidrach Millar, of London, cooper, presented a petition to the Privy Council, 
saying that, by a contract made with Captain John Mason, John Cotton, and 
Henry Gardner, on behalf of the company of adventurers for the Province of 
Laconia, in New England, the petitioner and two servants were transported to 
Piscataqua, where they worked eighteen months for the Company. Millar, be- 
ing sent to England, left his servants behind him, who have since been dis- 
charged, destitute of means or friends. The Governor would not pay their 
passage-money, and the Company will not pay what is due to them; prays 
that the Company may be ordered to pay the money due to him and his two 
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annoy and perplex the settlers on the soil, who had acquired a right to 
their homesteads and farms by long undisturbed possession. 

In conclusion, let the reader of New Hampshire history bear in mind 
that that State was not founded by John Mason,nor by the Company 
of Laconia, of which he was a member. A permanent settlement had 
already taken root into its soil before the bark “ Warwick” first 
appeared in the Piscataqua waters. 


servants for the work done according to the contract. See Cal. S. P. Col. 
. 138; Folsom’s Original Doc., p. 8. Millar may have returned to England with 
veal in August, 1633, some eight of Neal’s company having gone back with 
him at that time. 

The Laconia associates in London, after the suspension of their operations, 
seem to have had dissensions among themselves, resulting in law-suits, the evi- 
dence of which exists among the Records of the Privy Council and of the Court 
of Requests. See N. E. Hist. and Geneal. Reg., VIII. 142, 148; Jenness’s Isles 
of Shoals, 185-190. Thomas Eyre was probably secretary of the company. He 
had been secretary of the Canada Company ; and in June, 1632, was chosen 
secretary for the Council for New England. 


(C) 


The editor of the Provincial Papers relating to N. H., a valuable work, 
often consulted by me, at p. 69 of Vol. I., assumes that Thomas Warnerton, 
the Laconia associate, is identical with the emigrant who bore the same name ; 
though he had immediately before him a letter of the partners, dated at London, 
5 December, 1632, signed by Warnerton, among others, in which instructions 
are given to the emigrant here. The Laconia associate was a notary public 
and merchant of London, and is found living there in 1632, 1633, and 1636. 
Thomas Warnerton, the emigrant (sufficiently illustrated by Winthrop and 
his editor, II. 177, 178), had been a soldier; quite likely he was a son of the 
proprietor, and “left his country for his country’s good.” Hubbard’s account 
of the winding up of his career, pp. 484, 485, is taken from Winthrop. See 
Jenness’s Isles of Shoals, 2d edition, p. 61; Sainsbury’s Cal. (Col.), p. 289. 


[The Indenture of David Thomson and his three partners, 
of Plymouth, England, here follows] : — 
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Articles of Covenannts Jndentid made and agreed on; the foure- 
teenth daye of December, in the twentieth yeare of the Raigne of 
our Gotieigne Lord James by the grace of god of England Fraunce 
and Ireland King Defender of the faith &c. And of Scotland the 
Sixe and fiftieth Betteene David Thomson of Plymouth in the 
County of devon gentleman of thone parte, And Abraham Colmer 
Nicholas Sherwill, and Leonard Pomery of Plymouth aforesaid mar- 
chants of th’other parte. 


Emprimis, whereas the Councell established, by the said Kings 
Ma‘ Lies patents, for the ruling, orderinge & disposing of the terry- 
tories and affayres of Newe England in America, haue graunted vnto 
thaboue named Dauid Thomson, his heires and assignes, for ever, Sixe 
Thousand acres of land, and one [land lyeing & being in & vpon 
the coaste of Newe England aforesaid, w™ dyuers Royalties, ymmunities 
priveledges franchises and liberties, As by the same graunt, bearinge 
date the Sixteenth daye of October laste paste more at large, it dothe 
& maye appeare, And farther wheareas also the said Dauid Thomson 
by his deed Indentid beareing date w" these p'sents hath freely and 
absolutely graunted the foureth parte of all the said [land w® thapp™- 
tefifics therevnto belonging or in any wise apperteyninge, unto thaboue 
named Abraham Colmer Nicholas Sherwill and Leonard Pomery 
their heires & assignes forever, w” Covenannte also therein expressed, 
to grannte and convey, vnto them their heires and assignes in ffee simple, 
the foureth parte of the before recyted Sixe thousand acres of land and 
other the premysses w™ thapp™tefifics, As by the said deed thereof 
Indentid to them made more plainely and at large it doth & maye 
appeare. Jn Consideracon whereof it is fullie couenannted & agreed 
by und betweene the said parties to these presents in manner and 
forme followinge, that is to saie - _ - “ “ “ 

First, that they the said Abraham Colmer Nicholas Sherwill, and 
Leonard Pomerie their heires and assignes, shall and will at their owne 
proper costes and charges, this present yeare provid and send, two 
men, with the said Dauid Thomson, in the good shipp called the 
Jonathan of Plymouth aforesaid (by gods permission) to be landed in 
Newe England aforesaid, w™ soe muche victualls & prouisions as 
shall suffice them, till they be their landed, And yf they land there, 
within the space of three moneths, after the said shipp shall passe 
Ramehed, The residue of the three moneths victualls (yf any be) shall 
be delyuered to the said Dauid Thomson, at his landing there, the said 
men and victualls, there to be disposed of, by the said Dauid Thomson, 
as well towards the findinge of a fitt place for thintended plantaéon 
there, as also to begin the same “ 5: S “ * “ 

Stem, that they, the said Dauid Thomson, Abraham Colmer, Nicho- 
las Sherwill, & Leonard Pomerie, their heires and assigues, shall and 
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will this present yeare, at their wone proper costes & charge, find 
prouide and send, three men more, in the good ship called the Proui- 
dence of Plymouth aforesaid, yf they maye be so sonne gotten, Or in 
some other shipp w™ the first expedicon that maye be, To be also (by 
god his permyssion) landed in Newe England, their to be disposed of 
as aforesaid, the Charges of w™ men lastlie menéoed are to be paid 
and borne equallie betweene them the said parties to theis p'sents “ 
Stem, it is farther agreed by and betweene the said parties to theis 
pnts, that two men more (ouer & aboue the former three) shal be 
this p’sent yeare, prouided & sent, in the foresaid shipp the Jonathan ; 
w™ their victualls and prouisions, To be likewise (by gods permyssion) 
landed in Newe England aforesaid, the charge of w® two men lastlie 
mencoed soe to be sent, shalbe equallie borne and paid, betweene 
the said Dauid Thomson, Abraham Colmer, Nicholas Sherwill, and 
Leonard Pomerie 4 “ : # S “ 4 - 
Jtem, it is farther agreed by and betweene the said parties to theis 
pints, that after suche tyme, as the said Dauid Thomson, And the fore- 
said Seaven men or any of them, shalbe soe landed in Newe England 
as aforesaid The said persons soe landed, shall and will vse their best 
Endeavor, (by the dirreccon of the said Dauid Thomson) w™ as muche 
conveniencie as maye be, to find oute some fitt place or places there, 
for the choise of the said Sixe thousand acres of land, accordinge to 
th’intent of the graunt aforesaid; And also of some fitt place, to settle 
and Builde some houses or buildings for habitacons, On w*" they are 
to begyn, w™ as muche expedicon as they maye, To the lymits and pre- 
cincts of w™ habitacons or buildings soe intented to be there erected, 
there shalbe allotted, of the landes next thereunto adioyninge, at or 
before thend of five yeares, next ensuing the date hereof, the full quan- 
titie of Sixe hundred acres of land, or neere thereaboutes, {0h said 
Sixe hundred acres of land, w'h all and singular the tenem™ and build- 
ings, that maye be raised thereupon, duringe the said space of five 
yeares, together wh the Seas, Rivers harbor or harbors ports creeks 
and all and singeler other the premysses whatsoeti, conteyned w“in the 
said sixe hundred acres of land, wthe seas Anent the same, shall 
at thend & expiracdn of the said five yeares, Se equallie diuided, 
betweene them the said Dauid Thomson, Abraham Colmer, Nicholas 
Sherwill and Leonard Pomery by lotts, And that all costs chargs and 
disbursments whatsoeuer, to be paid & layde forth, from and after 
the landing of the said men or any of them in Newe England aforesaid, 
towards the finding oute of the said sixe thousand acres of land, or for 
the buildinge planting and husbanding, of the said sixe hundred acres 
of land, shall During the said five yeares be equallie borne and paid, 
betweene all the said parties to theis p'sents @he residue of the said 
Sixe thousand acres of land, to be also in such convenient tyme as maye 
be Deuided betweene them the said parties in foure parts, and by lots as 
aforesaid, w™ all the seas & Riuers Anent the same, and all other the 
premysses to the same belonging, Whereof the said Dauid Thomson 
his heires and assignes, are to haue three Quarters, And the said Abra- 
ham Colmer Nicholas Sherwill & Leonard Pomerie, their heires & 
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assignes, One quarter accordinge to the true intent & meaning of the 
last before recyted graunt, to them thereof to be made by the said 
Dauid Thomson his heires & assignes é - - - 
3tem, it is farther agreed, by and betweene the said parties to theis 
p’sents, that the said Iland, w™ the grounde soyles, Hauens, Rivers 
ports, Creeks, w™ th app™tefifics therevnto belonging at thend of the 
said five yeares, shall alsoe be Devided amongste them, the said parties 
in foure partes, by lotts as aforesaid, Whereof the said Dauid Thomson 
his heires & assignes are to haue three-of the said foure partes, And the 
said Abraham Colmer, Nicholas Sherwill and Leonard Pomerie, their 
heires and assignes, thother foureth parte, accordinge to the true 
intent & meaninge, of the laste before recyted graunt thereof to them 
made “6 +6 “ “6 “ “ “ at “ “ 
Jtem, farther it is fully couenanted & agreed by and betweene the 
said parties to theis pnts, That all costes, chargs, expenses, and dis- 
bursm“ whatsoeii w™ shall happen to be expended laid forth or dis- 
burssed for and towards the planting & husbanding of the said [land 
w" thapp™tefifics, And for and towards the Erecting of habitaéons or 
buildings there vntill the same be divided as aforesaid, shalbe borne and 
paid betweene the said parties, in this sorte (viz), three partes, by the 
said Dauid Thomson, his heires and assignes, and the other foureth 
parte, by the said Abraham Colmer, Nicholas Sherwill & Leonard 
Pomerie their heires and assignes . * 2 “ * 
3tem, it is farther agreed by and betweene the said parties to theise 
p'sents, that all benefitts and profitts whatsoeuer, that shall or maye, 
duringe the said terme of five yeares happen to accrewe arise & growe 
oute of or upon, the said sixe hundred acres of land, be it more or lesse, 
and of the Seas and Rivers therevnto belonging, or by trading, fishing, 
Setting & Setling* of the same landes & tenements, or any parte of them, 
or by any other industrie waies or meanes whatsoever (the fishing of 
such shipp or shipps of the said Abraham Colmer Nicholas Sherwill & 
Leonard Pomerie, or of either or any of them, or of either or any of 
their assignes, sett forth onely at their costs and charges, and wherein 
the said Dauid Thomson, doth not, or will not, put in his parte of the 
costs and charges, onely excepted & foreprised,) shall also be equallie 
divided betweene them the parties to these presents parte and parte 
like “ “ be “ “ “ os “ “ “ 
Stem, it is also agreed by and betweene the said parties to theis 
p'sents, that all benefitts and profits, that shall or maye, duringe the said 
terme of five yeares, happen to accrewe aryse and growe, oute of or 
upon, the residue of the said, sixe thousand acres of land w app“teiifics, 
or oute of, or upon the said Iland w™ thapp™tefifics shalbe devided into 
foure parts Whereof the said Dauid Thomson his heires and assignes 
shall haue three partes, And the said Abraham Colmer Nicholas Sher- 
will,and Leonard Pomery their heires & assignes shall haue th’other 
foureth parte, And that every of them, shall and will vpon reasonable 
request, delyuer to th’other a iuste & perfect accompt of his receipts 


* Obscure ; “ Setling” may be the word intended. 
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& payments concerning the premisses And for the true performance of 
all and singuler, the said covenannts and agreements, either of the said 
parties bindeth himself to th’other firmly by these presents “ &s 
3n wittnes wheareof the said parties interchangablie, to theis p’sent 
coven‘iits Indented, their handes and seales haue sett, peoven the daye 
and yeare flirst aboue wrytten Annog. Dm. 1622 


p me [Abraham] f Colmer p me Nicholas Sherwill Leonard Pomery 


[ Endorsed] 


Sealed and delyuered in p'sents of 


John ffowell 

Teste me Tho. Cruse 
Teste Hugoe Bull 
Michael Herring t 


* The inverted commas between the paragraphs in the text represent 
similar marks in the original instrument, intended to fill up the spaces not writ- 
ten upon. Nothing is omitted. 

t The Christian name of each signer was written upon the three tags inserted 
into the parchment by an incision made in it in the usual way. The tag on 
which Colmer wrote is gone, so that his first name here is wanting. There aro 
no seals : the tags remaining are cut off even with the lower margin of the parch- 
ment, 

t ‘Michael Herring, of London,” was a son-in-law of Nicholas Sherwill, as 
appears by an abstract of Sherwill’s will, proved 8 June, 1639, kindly sent to 
me by Mr. J. L. Chester, of London, since these notes were in type. Mr. Ches- 
ter has also sent me abstracts of the wills of Abraham Colmer and Leonard 
Pomery ; that of the former proved 22 Nov., 1631, and the latter 30 March, 
1629. It appears that the ship “ Providence” was owned by Pomery. These 
wills throw no additional light on the transactions of these merchants with David 
Thomson, and no further documents as yet have rewarded inquiry. 


The following Memoir of our late associate, the Hon. 
THERON METCALF, was communicated by Mr. George S. 
Hale, who had been appointed to prepare it for the Society’s 
Proceedings, — 
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MEMOIR 


OF THE 


HON. THERON METCALF, LL.D. 


BY GEORGE S. HALE. 


THERON METCALF, elected a member of this Society Feb. 
14, 1861, died at his residence in Boston on the 13th of No- 
vember, 1875, at the age of ninety-one years. He was the son 
of Hanan and Mary (Allen) Metcalf, and was born in Frank- 
lin, Oct. 16, 1784, the sixth in lineal descent from Michael 
Metcalf, the emigrant ancestor of the family, who was born 
in Tatterford, in the county of Norfolk, and came to this 
country in 1637. ‘I was persecuted,” writes Michael Met- 
calf, ** in the land of my fathers’ sepulchres, for not bowing at 
the name of Jesus, and observing other ceremonies in religion, 
forced upon me, at the instance of Bishop Wren of Norwich 
and his chancellor Dr. Corbet, whose violent measures 
troubled me in the Bishop’s Court; and returned me into the 
High Commissioners’ Court.” 

Judge Metcalf retained the independence of his Puritan 
ancestor, although he became a faithful attendant on the 
services of the Episcopal Church, assisted in founding the 
Church of the Advent in Boston, and, without compulsion, 
bowed “at the name of Jesus.” 

After some instruction at the town schools, where he gave 
early evidence of capacity, supplemented by clerical teaching, 
he entered, at the age of about seventeen years, the Fresh- 
man Class in Brown University, —then under the Presidency 
of Dr. Jonathan Maxcy, — and graduated in 1805. Among 
his contemporaries were Marcus Morton, afterwards a Judge of 
the Supreme Judicial Court and Governor of Massachusetts ; 
Henry Wheaton, the eminent diplomatist and writer upon 
international law ; Samuel Randall, of the Supreme Court of 
Rhode Island; and John Reed, a member of Congress from 
Massachusetts and Lieutenant-Governor of that State. 

After graduating, Mr. Metcalf studied law with Mr. Bacon, 
in Canterbury, Conn., and in April, 1806, entered the Law 
School at Litchfield, for many years a flourishing institution 
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and the only Law School in the United States. There Tap- 
ping Reeve, Chief Justice, James Gould, an Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of that State, were his teachers ; and 
John C. Calhoun, Mareus Morton, Samuel Church, also 
Chief Justice of Connecticut, Samuel Howe, of this State, 
and Virgil Maxey, Chargé d Affaires at the Belgian Court, 
were among his associates. 

Judge Metcalf remembered this second Alma Mater with 
filial gratitude. In his own words, ** That school was estab- 
lished, i in 1782, by the late venerable Tappinc REEVE, — qui 
nthil in vita nisi laudandum aut fecit, aut dixit, ac sensit,—and 
was under his sole instruction until 1798. Mr. Gould, during 
this year, began to give lectures, jointly with Judge Reeve, 
and their united labors were continued till 1820. Since that 
time, Judge Gould has had no assistant. The number of 
students who have attended his lectures, during the last 
thirty-four years, is about eight hundred ; and about four hun- 
dred had previously received the instructions of the founder 
of the institution. A catalogue of the Litchfield Law School 
would contain the names of ‘ many of the most eminent men 
of our country, in the several departments of the national and 
state governments, and especially at the bar and on the 
bench.’’ 

Here he remained until October, 1807, when he was ad- 
mitted, on examination, to the bar of that State. After a 
year’s study with Hon. Seth Hastings, of Mendon, he was 
also admitted at Dedham as an attorney of the Circuit Court 
of Common Pleas at the September term of the year 1808, 
and as a counsellor of the Supreme Judicial Court at the 
October term of the year 1811. 

He practised law for a year in his native town, and re- 
moved to Dedham in October, 1809. There, on the fifth of 
the following month, he married Julia, the daughter of Hon. 
Uriah Tracy, who represented Connecticut in the Senate of 
the United States during hag administrations of Washington 
and Adams. Mr. Tracy’s daughters certainly had * the 
court on their side”’ ; for <a Gould of C onnecticut, Judge 
Howe of Massachusetts, and Judge Robbins of Ke ntucky, 
each married a sister of Mrs. Metcalf. 

For thirty years Mr. Metcalf remained in Dedham, steadily 
acquiring the respect of his fellow-citizens and the science 
of which he was so long an acknowledged master. In April, 
1817, he became County Attorney, and continued to hold that 
office for twelve years, until its abolition and the substitution 
of that of District Attorney. He represented Dedham in the 
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House of Re »presentatives in 1831, 1833, and 1834; was a 
member of the Senate in 1835; andi in each year Chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary in the body to which he 
belonged. 

His labors were not confined to the practice of his pro- 
fession. For many years he edited the * Dedham Gazette ” ; 
and in October, 1828, he opened a Law School and began a 
course of lectures in Dedham. Among his students may be 
mentioned the late Governor Clifford and Judge Ames of the 
Supreme Court of this State. For their instruction he pre- 
pared a series of papers on the. Law of Contracts, subse- 
quently published in the * American Jurist,” and afterwards, 
in 1867, in one volume, under the title of “ Principles of the 
Law of Contracts as applied by Courts of Law,” which then 
and since have received the highest commendation. 

His literary labors were long continued, and did not cease 
till after his retirement, late in life, from judicial station. 
The list appended, from his own hand, includes — not all his 
publications, as he says, ** but those only which I am ready to 
avow and which I do not regret having written.” One of 
the eagliest of these was an edition of Yelverton’s Reports 
with notes, which appeared in 1820. He might well have 
taken for the motto of this, and all his labors, the maxim of 
his master, Coke, ** Melius est petere fontes quam sectari 
rivulos.” 

No man ever enforced or applied that maxim with more 
ability and success. There was something like the delight of 
a sportsman in the keen and eager zeal with which he hunted 
down a common error or elucidated the true rule of law upon 
the subject, —a zeal often successfully displayed in this vol- 
ume, of which he confessed many years after that he was not 
ashamed, although he loyally objected to its being called by 
his name. ‘“ Metcalf’s Yelverton,” however, —for the name 
adheres to it, —is still a book of value for the office as well as 
for the study ; and in the words which its commentator quotes 
in his ** Characters of Reports,” in the * American Jurist,” the 
notes as well as the text contain ‘matter worthy such a grave 
judge and learned publishers.” 

His latest publication was that already referred to as the 
“ Principles of the Law of Contracts as applied by Courts of 
Law,” containing the series of essays already mentioned, 
without essential alteration. Most of those enumerated in 
the list are articles concealed in the pages of periodicals or 
editions of works now superseded, in daily use, by later an- 
notators. All of them, it is safe to say, manifest the charac- 
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teristics which appear in those with which the profession is 
most familiar, — great precision, terseness, and purity of style, 
with accuracy, clearness, completeness, and condensation of 
statement. In 1835, Mr. Metcalf and Horace Mann were 
appointed Commissioners to supervise the publication of the 
Revised Statutes of 1836. The Index—of which the late 
Mr. Justice Fletcher said, “.. . but few men during their 
lives render so much service to the profession and the public 
as is rendered by this single work’ — was wholly from his 
pen. 

In December, 1839, he was appointed Reporter of the 
Decisions of the Supreme Judicial Court, and removed his 
residence to Boston. His reports, comprised in thirteen vol- 
umes, commence with the March term in Suffolk County of 
the year 1840 and terminate with the November term in Essex 
County of 1847. As a Reperter, he held the highest rank. 
His volumes have been — we speak from the highest official 
authority — ** the model and the despair of his successors.” 

On the 25th of February, 1848, he was appointed an Asso- 
ciate Justice of that Court. Although he wrote in 1825 to 
an intimate friend, with that unaffected modesty which was 
natural to him, “I suppose there will no piepoudre niche 
ever be opened for me in any Temple of Justice, nor do 
I much regret it,” yet we cannot doubt that this deserved 
recognition of his merits was welcome to him. He held his 
seat upon the bench until Aug. 31, 1865, when he resigned, 
after over seventeen years of service, most valuable to the 
Commonwealth for which he faithfully labored and to the 
profession which he adorned. ‘Thirty-eight volumes of Re- 
ports by Cushing, Gray, and Allen, during this period, contain 
seven hundred and ten opinions from his pen, marked with 
the characteristics we have described. He knew the common 
law, and —speaking as one having just authority —he de- 
clared it with a positive and grateful clearness. ‘The language 
in which he praises his former teacher, Judge Gould, may ke 
aptly applied to his own productions. In presenting what 
we may accept as his ideal of such composition, he uncon- 
sciously describes his own, and shows how successfully he 
labored to reach that ideal. 

‘What the law ought to be, and what the law is,” are, 
he once said, * two entirely different questions ” ; and he did 
not sympathize with or approve the disposition to confound 
them in a treatise upon the law. 

‘*¢ Mr. Gould, on the contrary,” he wrote, ‘* does not accum- 
ulate decisions, as if a point were to be settled numeris non 
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ponderibus ; as if he had no opinion of his own, and did not 
expect the reader to be able to form one for himself; but he 
lays down the principle — gives the rationale — refers to the 
authority, and passes on, without stopping to render dubitable 
all he has said, by telling us that it has been denied or over- 
looked by divers judges at sundry times, and that though 
such would seem to be the proper state of the matter, yet the 
law is gloriously uncertain, and on the whole, there is nothing, 
either in principle or authority, that can safely be relied on, 
and considered as settled. We are grateful for a book that 
contains no such stuff as this—we are thankful for a guide 
that precedes us with a firm and unfaltering step, giving us 
confidence in our course by the steady light which he throws 
on it, and relieving us from the timidity and perplexity which 
darkness and cross-lights produce, and. which his own unas- 
sured groping would inevitably-enhance.” 

Judge Metcalf belonged to a class of lawyers of whom no 
such representative remains. His mind was filled by long 
and thorough study with an accurate knowledge of the com- 
mon law, and imbued with its principles till they seemed 
rather native than acquired. 

This knowledge was so full and perfect that the absence 
of similar acquisitions in other branches of legal science led 
him to depreciate unduly an amount of knowledge with 
which others might have been content. A certain im- 
patience with that inferior degree of precision and exactness, 
inseparable from the more flexible system administered on 
the equity side of the court, made him less disposed to 
recognize fully its real merits. But of the common law he 
was master. 

‘« Nec viget quidquam simile aut.secundum,”’ 


Modern reform has not spared the common law ; but it may 
be well for the reformer to take counsel from those who have 
best understood the system he seeks to change, and to take 
heed lest when one member suffers another should suffer 
with it, from a mutual connection and dependence which 
a less thorough knowledge fails to discover. Judge Metcalf, 
like all lovers and most thorough students of the common 
law, was an advocate and admirer of its system of pleading. 

* We do not suppose,” he says, * that all these ‘ established 
principles’ (of pleading] are perfect ; but we do most firmly 
believe that the substance of them ought to be tenaciously 
adhered to; indeed that the substance of them is indispen- 
sable, so long as a jury is retained in the trial of civil causes. 
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And it is equally clear to our minds, that the trial by jury, 
defective as it is, can never be dispensed with, and never 
ought to be, in the United States. We have no room for the 
reasons which bring us to this conviction. Still, if special 
pleading were abolished, we should never desire to see 
another jury empanelled.” 

Those who are not prepared to say that jurors are less 
competent or disposed to do justice than they have been, 
and yet find an increased tendency to avoid jury trials, may 
accept the suggestion that it is due to the abolition of special 
pleading and ‘the substitution of a system which presents the 
issue to be determined with less clearness and precision. 

We do not say that the former system is absolutely the 
best for the administration of justice, but it is not unprofitable 
to remember its merits, if only as a tribute to their admirer. 

Judge Metcalf was an accurate and finished scholar, and a 
lover of good books, old enough to be mellowed and tested 
by time. He loved the institutions of learning to which he 
owed his opportunities, and returned their gifts not only by 
the honor his deserved reputation gave back to the 2m, but by 
active and interested labors. He was twice elected a Fellow 
of the Corporation of Brown University, in 1832 and 1847, 
and held that office for seventeen years. He was also its 
Secretary for six years, and in 1844 received from it the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, to which a similar honor from 
Harvard College was added in 1848. He gave to his Alma 
Mater the great benefit of his thorough, indefatigable, and 
exact labor for years in the preparation of its Triennial Cata- 
logues, and enriched its library with collections of ** Ordina- 
tion,” ‘* Convention,” ‘ Election,” and Funeral Sermons, 
Anniversary and Centennial Discourses, and other pamphlets, 
over eight thousand in number, of great and peculiar his- 
torical value. 

He loved the past and revered the sages of the law, but he 
was most kind and cordial to the younger members of the 
profession he loved and adorned. His manners on the bench 
were quiet, attentive, modest, and unassuming, sometimes 
varied by a flash of quiet humor. He was not demonstrative 
or forward in social intercourse ; but to those who appreciated 
what was worth admiring he yielded the enjoyment of a 
quaint wit, a fund of anecdote and reminiscence, with frank 
and keen comment and criticism on men and books. 

He was a devout man, a lover and student of the laws of 
God as well as of those of men, and loved the weightier mat- 
ters of the law too much to gather its worldly fruits with 
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care. After a long life, full of faithful labors and of val- 
uable service, 


‘* God’s finger touched him, and he slept.’’ 


And he was laid with his fathers, after honorable, marked, 
and grateful recognition of his labors and merits by those 
who knew them best. 
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American Ju- 
rist. 


ADDENDUM to pp. 362, 363. 


A reference to Daviv Tuomson, which perhaps should not be 
omitted here, is found in Thomas Morton’s “ New English Canaan,” 
published in 1637, at the close of chapter 2, which treats Of the 
Original of the Natives: “Therefore, since I have had the approba- 
tion of Sir Christopher Gardiner, Knight, an able gentleman that lived 
among them, and of David Tompson, a Scottish gentleman, that like- 
wise was conversant with those people, both scholars and travellers, 
that were diligent in taking notice of these things, as men of good 
judgment, . . . I am bold to conclude that the original of the Natives 
of New England may be well conjectured to be from the scattered 
Trojans,” &c. Morton came over to New England in 1622, and lived 
here altogether some ten years. 
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André, Sir William Lewis, 220. 

Andrew, Rev. Samuel, 207, 215. 

Andrews, Edward, marriage of, 152. 

Andros, Sir Edmund, 814. 

Angell, Joseph K., 392. 

“ Anne,” ship, 368, 376, n. 

Annual Meetings of the Society: 
April, 1875, 1; April, 1876, 817. 

Antiquaries, Society of, London, 192, 
195. 

Anti-Sejanus, Rev., pseudon., 169. 

Appleton, Col. Samuel, 124 n., 144. 

Appleton, Samuel, 322. 

Appleton, William S., 159. Elected 
Cabinet-keeper, 28, 328. Cabinet- 
keeper, 25, 103, 158, 317, 318, 328. 
Cabinet-keeper’s reports, 27, 327. 
Exhibits a gold impression of Man- 
ly’s Washington medal, 32. Of com- 
mittee on the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial Exhibition, 158. Exhibits car- 
icatures relating to the American 
Revolution, 168. Report of commit- 
tee on Centennial Exhibition, 179. 
Of committee to examine a portrait 
of Sir William Phips, 206. 

Appleton family, the, 38. 

Appleton fund, 321, 322, 326. 

Argall, Sir Samuel, 861. 
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Arin, William, killed by Indians, 124. 

Arnold, George, 821, 322, 325. 

Ash, John, killed by Indians, 148. 

“ Atheneum,” newspaper, 47. 

Atkinson, Sergeant , of Newbury, 
143. 

“ Atlantic Monthly,” 4. 

Austin, Matthew, 139. 

Austin, Thomas, death of, 144. 

Australia, discovered by the Portu- 
guese, 2. 

Avery, Thomas, marriage of, 151. 

Avezac, Marie-Armand Pascal d’, 1, 
26, 155. 


B. 


Bacon, Hon. John, 886. 

Badson, Lieut. John, 136. 

Bagnall, Walter, 367. 

Baker, Deacon Samuel, 256 n. 

Baldeus, Philip, his “‘ Wahrhaftige Be- 
schreibung, etc.,” 157. 

Baldwin, Lt.-Col. Loammi, 87, 91. 
Ballantine, John, 222. Publicly ad- 
monished at Harvard College, 225. 

Bancroft, Capt. Ebenezer, 61, 89. 

Bancroft, Hon. George, 215, 235. 

Bancroft, Hubert H., elected a Corre- 
sponding Member, 159. Accepts 
membership, 186. 

Bancroft, Lieut. ——, 126. 

Banfield, Christopher, death of, 145. 

Barber, Robert, killed by Indians, 148. 

Barclay (Barkley), Capt. A., 344, 345. 

Barker, William T., 38. 

Barkley. See “ Barclay.” 

Barlow, Joel, 167. 

Barnes, Elizabeth (Mrs. Shuckford), 
162. 


Barns, Henry (1), killed by Indians, 
129. 


Barns, Henry (2), killed by Indians, 
140 


Bartey, William, 255. 

Bartlett, Dr. Josiah, 57. 

Bassett, Wilkins S., 74 n. 

Baudouin. See “ Bowdoin.” 

Bayley, Sir John, 892. 

Beard, Easter (Mrs. Hall), 152. 

Beard, Hester (Mrs. Nock), 152. 

Beard, Mary (Mrs. Hudson), 150. 

Beatty-Pownall, Rev. Charles C., 160, 
161. 

Beauharnois, Charles, Marquis de, 138 n. 

Begworth, Benjamin, drowned, 133. 

Belcher, Gov. Jonathan, 1. 

Belcher, Nathaniel, 110. 

Belknap, Jeremy, D.D., 117,119, 142n., 
148 n., 863, 369. His “ History of 
New Hampshire ” cited, 124 n., 125n., 
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126 n., 127 n., 128 n., 180 n., 131 n., 
138 n., 143 n., 864 n., 866 n., 875 n., 
376 n. The knocker of his house 
at Dover presented to the cabinet, 
86. Description of the house, 387. 
Extracts from his note-books and 
letters, relating to Bunker-Hill bat- 
tle and to Dr. Gordon’s History, 91- 
98. 

Belknap, John, 87. 

“ Belknap Papers,” 119 n., 826. Serial 
of the, announced, 338. 

Bennett, J., 328 n. 

Berkeley, Bishop George, 205. 

Berlin, meeting of Americans in, 205. 

Bernard, Gov., Sir Francis, 281. 

Berniere, Henry de, bis plan of Bunker- 
Hill battle, 57, 59, 60. 

~— Deliverance (Mrs. Pommery), 
161. 

Berry, Jane (Mrs. Goss), 150. 

Berry, Nathaniel, marriage of, 150. 

Berry, William, marriage of, 150. 

Berwick, Me., Indian attack on, 187. 

Biard, Joseph, marriage of, 151. 

Bickford, John, marriage of, 150. 

Bickford, Mary (Mrs. Crocket), 152. 

Bigelow, Hon. George T., letter from, 
on death of Gov. Clifford, 191. 

Bigelow, Hon. John, accepts member- 
ship, 1. 

Bigelow, William, 330. 

Bigot, Father James, 124 n., 128 n. 

Bigot, Father Vincent, 124 n. 

Bingley, Robert Benson, Lord, 235. 

Binney, Hon. Horace, LL.D., 818. 
Death of, announced, 103. Tributes 
to, 104-107. Mr. Winthrop’s notice 
of, 155. 

Binney, Horace, Jr., 105. 

Birch, Thomas, D.D., his “ Court and 
Times of Charles I.” cited, 376 n. 
Bishop, George, his ‘‘ New England 

Judged ” cited, 144 n. 

Bixby, Samuel, Diary of, during the 
siege of Boston, 285-298. 

Blackstone, Rev. William, 184, 185, 301, 
302, 315, 868 n., 378. 

“ Blackwood’s Magazine,” 47. 

Blainville, Henri Marie Ducrotay de, 9. 

Blake, James, his “ Annals of Dor- 
chester ”’ cited, 372 n. 

Blakelock, Corp. John, 101. 

Blanchant, Elizabeth (Mrs. Randal), 
152. 

Blanchard, Nathaniel, 142. 

Blanchard, Rufus, communication 
from, referred to the Recording 
Secretary, 158. 

Blood, , of Groton, 143. 

Boardman, Andrew, 224. 

Boden, John, 136. 
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Boitard, L., 169. 

Bolster, Capt. Isaac, 285 n. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, 163, 168. 

Bond, Nicholas, killed by Indians, 136. 

Bond, Lt.-Col. William, 88. 

Booth, Mary L., her “ History of New 
York City ” cited, 141 n. 

Bossuet, Jacques Bénigne, 155. 

Boston, Mass., anniversary of the 
evacuation of, 229. Brown’s house 
on the Neck, 288, 290. Boston Com- 
mon, 800-315. Gen. Burgoyne in 
(Dr. Ellis’s paper), 283-247. Early 
laws in, 306, 307. Evacuation of, 
284. Old Elm on the Common (Mr. 
Waterston’s paper), 299-315. Lib- 
erty Tree, soliloquy of the, 269-272. 
Old map of, 328. Masquerade in 
(1776), 272. Medal voted to Wash- 
ington on evacuation of, 230-232. 
Siege of, deaths during the, 100. Re- 
marks by Mr. Frothingham relating 
to the siege of, 261. Letters and 
Diary illustrating the siege of, 275- 
298. Diary of Samuel Bixby during 
the siege, 285-298. Verses relating 
to the siege, 273-275. Church of the 
Advent, 886, Faneuil Hall, 257, 266. 
King’s Chapel, 257. Lamb’s Dam, 
292, 298. Old South Church, 171. 
Curious engraving of the church, 
248. 

“Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal,” 12. 

Boston Port Bill, 315. 

Boston Public Library, 28 n., 230, 231, 

Boston and Albany R.R., 824, 825, 
827. 

Boswell, Capt. William, death of, 133. 

Botetourt, Norbonne Berkeley, Lord, 
265. 


Botta, Carlo Giuseppe Guilielmo, 73, 
78. His “ History of the American 
Revolution ” cited, 74. 

Boudey, Moses, marriage of, 151. 

Bourquet, Mrs. Solomon (André), 218. 


Bowdoin, 
198. 
Bowdoin, Mrs. Elizabeth (Erving), 233. 
Bowdoin (Baudouin), James, monu- 

ment of, 199. 
Bowdoin, Gov. James, 199, 232. His 


Elizabeth (Mrs. Robins), 


diploma as LL.D. from University of 


Edinburgh, 205. Letter of, 233. 
Bowdoin, James, Jr., 282. 
Bowdoin (Baudouin), Pierre, 198, 199. 
Bowdoin College, 198. 
Bowen, Prof. Francis, 18. 
Bowles, John & Son, Messrs., 169. 
Bowles, T., 169. 
Bowman, Rev. Joseph, 296. 
Boyer, Peter, 110. 
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Bradbury, Jacob, 149. 

Braddock, Gen. Edward, 263. 

Bradford, Gamaliel, M.D., 392. 

Bradford, Gov. William, 804, 366, 367, 
368, 372. His “‘ History of Plymouth 
Plantation ” cited, 862 n. 

Bradley, John, 137. 

Bradshaw, Richard, 367. 

Bradstreet, Col. Dudley, 132, 1465. 

Bradstreet, Gov. Simon, 124 n. 

Bragden, Arthur, 136. 

Brattle, Thomas, 223. 

Brattle, William, 228, 224. 

Brawn, Eleanor (Mrs. Rhodes), 152. 

Brawn, Elizabeth (Mrs. Thomas), 152. 

Brawn, George, marriage of, 151. 

Brawn, John, killed by Indians, 140. 

Brawn, Michael, 140 n. 

Breck, Arnold, killed by Indians, 131. 

Breed’s Hill. See “ Bunker Hill.” 

Bremerhaven, explosion at, 205. 

Brewer, Col. David, 295. 

Brewer, Lieut. John, 100. 

Brewster, Charles Warren, his “ Ram- 
bles about Portsmouth” cited, 
122 n., 180 n. 

Brewster, E/der William, 304. 

Brickett, Lt.-Col. James, 88. 

Bridge, Col. Ebenezer, 68 n. 

British Resentment, a caricature, 168. 

Broglie, Victor Frangois, Comte de, 
217. 

Bromfield, Hon. Edward (7), 200. 

Bromley, Sir Thomas, 197. 

Brooke, Robert Greville, Lord, 365. 

Brooks, Gov. John, 57, 65, 69, 75, 88, 
90. 

Brooks, William G., 25, 27. Elected a 
member of the Standing Committee, 
28, 828. 

Brougham, Henry Peter, Lord, 16. 

Broughton family, the, 29. 

Brown, Edward, 83. 

Brown, John, 129. 

Brown, John, M.D., 24. 

Brown, John Carter, 155. 

Brown, Hon. Williami, 110, 111. 

Brown’s house, Boston Neck, 288, 290. 

Brown University, 187, 188, 386, 391, 
892. 

Bruce, Major Andrew, 82, 269. 

Bruce, Sir John, 861 n. 

Bruce, Robert, of Scotland, 233. 

Bryant, William C., ZZ.D., 47, 312. 

Buchan, David Stewart Erskine, 11th 
Earl of, 108. 

Buckland, Lonnon, sells himself to life 
service, 330. 

Buckland, Rebecca, sells herself to life 
service, 330. 

Buckminster, Thomas, 84. 

Bulkley, M/ajor Peter, 224. 
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Bull, Hugo, 385. 

Bullard, Augustine, marriage of, 150. 
Death of, 149. 

Bullard, William, 110. 

Bullock, Gov. Alexander H., elected 
a Resident Member, 185. Accepts 
membership, 186. 

Bunker, George, 54. 

Bunker, James, 145. 

Bunker, John, killed by Indians, 145. 

2unker Hill, Origin of the name, 654. 
First Monument on, 65. 

Bunker-Hill battle, Dr. Holmes’s poem 
on the, 82-36. Centennial cele- 
bration of the, 52. Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s remarks on the, 53-68. Maps 
and plans of the, 65-58. Papers re- 
lating to the, 68-91. Judge Prescott’s 
account of the, 68-78. The command 
at the, 73-75. Letter of James War- 
ren on the, 79-81. Of Samuel B. 
Webb on the, 81-88. Extracts from 
Col. Storrs’s Diary, 84-87. From an 
orderly-book, 87-91. Letter from 
Col. V. Jones, 91. Extracts from 
Dr. Belknap’s note-books and let- 
ters, 92-98. Direction of the wind 
during the, 98. Earl Percy and the, 
99. Gen. Burgoyne’s opinion on the, 
242. 

Bunker - Hill- Monument Association, 
818. Invitation from the, 52. Ac- 
cepted, id. 

Burbank, Abijah, 251. 

Burdett, Rev. George, 117. 

Burgoyne, Lady Charlotte, 238. 

Burgoyne, Gen. John, 76, 79, 92, 99 n., 
232, 276, 277, 846, 354, 858. “ Bur- 
goyne in Boston ” (Dr. Ellis’s paper), 
233-247. Sketch of his life, 235, 236. 
His unwillingness to serve in Amer- 
ica, 236-238. His letters home con- 
cerning Lexington and Bunker-Hill 
battles, 240. His plan for a cam- 
paign, 243. His correspondence with 
Gen. Lee, 244. Other letters from 
Boston, 246, 246. Returns to Eng- 
land, 247. 

Burnam, Hannah, (Mrs. Smith), 152. 

Burnham, John, 61. 

Burnett, Waldo Irving, M.D., 17, 23. 

Burns, Robert, 312. 

Bus, Joseph, killed by Indians, 124. 

Bus, William, killed by Indians, 124. 

Buss, Mrs. Elizabeth, 147 n. 

Buss, John, 147 n. 


Butler, Caleb, his “ History of Groton” | 


cited, 61, 68. 
Butler, Capt. Joseph, 89. 
Butterfield, Lieut. , 148. 
Buttrick, Major John, 88. 
Byles, Mather, D.D., 305. 
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Cabinet of the Society, 26, 27, 157, 159, 
826, 389. Accessions to the, for the 


year ending April, 1875, 27; for the 
year ending April, 1876, 327. 
to the, 26, 27, 103, 157, 338. 

See “‘ Appleton, Wil- 


Gifts 


Cabinet-keeper. 
liam 8.” 

Cabot, George, 205. 

Calef, Robert, 22. 

“Calendar of State Papers” cited, 
860 n. 

Calhoun, Hon. John C., 387. 

Callender, George, 64. 

Callender, William B., 41. 

Campbell, Thomas, 46, 367. 

Canada, Kirke’s conquest of, 376 n. 

“ Canada Company,” the, 876 n. 

Caner, Henry D,D., 100. Bill of sale 
of a negro belonging to, 257. 

Cannibalism in New England, 17. 

Canny, Mary (Mrs. Willey), 151. 

Carey, Matthew, 129 n. 

Caricatures relating to the American 
Revolution, 168, 169. 

Carle, Timothy, marriage of, 152. 

Carleton, Sir Guy, 2387. 

Carlyle, Thomas, 194. 

Carroll, Charles, of Carrollton, 45. 

Carpenter, Philip, killed by Indians, 
145. 

Carpenter, William, 145 n. 

Carter, D. M., 64. 

Carus, Karl Gustav, 15. 

Cary, Major Richard, 276. 

Castine, Vincent, Baron de, 185 n. 

Cater, Richard, 185. 

“ Centennial Exhibition,” Phila., 205, 
819, 827, 829, 340. Report of the 
Committee on the, 170. Mr. Salton- 
stall’s letter on the, 7d. 

Chadbourne, Humphrey, 372. 

Chalmers, Thomas, DD, 155. 

Chamberlain, Hon. Mellen, 108. Reads 
a letter of Jefferson to Baron Hum- 
boldt, 167. 

Chamberlin, , 161. 

Champlain, Samuel, 376 n. 

Chapman, Capt. Benjamin, 101. 

Chapman, Elizabeth (Mrs. Wilson), 
162. 

Chapman, J. A., 57. 

Chapman, Mercy (Mrs. Fry), 152. 

Charles I. of England, 28, 871 n., 376 n. 
a commemorating the death 
of, 3. 

Charlestown, Mass., view of, in 1743, 
53. At the time of the battle of 
Bunker Hill, 54. Maps of, 55. La- 
fayette’s visit to in 1824, 65-67. 
Major Knowlton’s attack on, 276. 
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Charlevoix, Peter Francis Xavier, 126 
n., 128 n., 1386 n., 188 n. 

Chase, Joseph, 124 n. 

Chase, Hon, Salmon P., 49. 

Chastellux, Francois Jean, Marquis 
de, 383. 

Chatham, Earl. See “ Pitt, William.” 

Chauncey, Charles, LZ.D., 107. 

Checkley, John (?), 200. 

Chesley, Hester (Mrs. Hall), 152. 

Chesley, James, 141. Marriage of, 
152. 
Killed by Indians, 146. 

Chesley, Mary (Mrs. Hall), 151. 

Chesley, Philip, the emigrant, 182 n. 

Chesley, Philip, 146 n. 

Chesley, Philip, Jr., 146. 

Chesley, Capt. Samuel, killed by In- 
dians, 146. 

Chesley, Sarah (Huggins), death of, 
141. 


Chesley, Thomas, Sen., killed by In- 
dians, 182. 

Chesley, Mrs. , 128 n. 

Chester, Capt. John, 59, 62, 83, 88, 90, 
91. Extracts from a (supposed) 
orderly-book of, 87-91. 

Chester, Col. Joseph Lemuel, 385 n. 
Account of the André family by, 
217-222. 

Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
Earl of, 194. 

Chick, Richard, marriage of, 151. 

Child, Henry, killed by Indians, 127. 

Childe, Sarah (Vrs. Hayte), 151. 

Choate, ion. Rufus, 191. 

Choisy, Gen de, 835. 

Chubb, Capt. Pasco, killed by Indians, 
132. 

Church, Abigail (Mrs. Piper), 151. 

Church, Capt. Benjamin, 124 n., 125 n., 
127 vn. 

Church, Benjamin, M.D., 80, 842. 

Church, Deborah (Mrs. Roberts), 152. 

Church, John, Sen., 124. Killed by In- 
dians, 130. 

Church, John, marriage of, 151. 

Church, Hon. Samuel, 387. 

Churchill, Sarah (Mrs. Andrews), 152. 

Cilley. See “ Silley, Thomas.” 

Circourt, Count Adolphe de, 157. Ex- 
tract from a letter from, 181. Dona- 
tion from, 216. 

Cist, Jacob, 57. . 

Clapham, Charles, 37. 

Clifford, Gov. John H., 818, 819, 888. 
Death of, announced, 186. Tribute 
of Mr. Winthrop to, ib. Resolutions 
of the Council, 187. The President 
requested to prepare a memoir of, 
ib, Remarks by Judge Thomas, 188. 
By Winslow Warren, 189. Letter 
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from Judge Bigelow, 191. From 
Gov. Washburn, id. 

Clark, Rev. John, death of, 140. 

Clark, John T., 229. 

Clark, Lt.-Col. ——, 88. 

Clark, , 128 n. 

Clarke, John, his “ Authentic Narra- 
tive of Bunker-Hill battle ”’ cited, 99. 

Clarke, Matthew St. Clair, 184. 

Clarke, Capt. Samuel, donation from, 
838. 

Clements, Abigail, death of, 142. 

Clements, Mrs. Joanna, death of, 137. 

Clements, Job, 187. Marriage of, 150. 

Clinton, Sir Henry, 61, 91, 92, 99 n., 
282, 237-242, 246, 278, 346, 358. 

Clough v. Tenney, case of, 392. 

Cloutman, Edward, marriage of, 151. 

Cobb, Col. David, 833. 

Cobb, Hon. Samuel C., 229. Remarks 
by, at the meeting at Mr. Winthrop’s 
house, 231. 

Cobham, William Brooke, Lord, 197. 

Coffin, Benjamin, drowned, 137. 

Coffin, Charles, his ‘‘ History of the 
Battle of Breed’s Hill” cited, 73 n. 

Coffin, James, 137. 

Coffin, Joshua, his “ History of New- 
bury ” cited, 129 n., 184 n., 148 n. 

Coffin, Nathaniel, drowned, 1387. 

Coffin, Stephen, 187. 

Coffin family, the, 258. 

Coit, Capt. William, 89. 

Coke, Sir Edward, 388. 

Colburn (Colbrom), William, 802. 

Colcord, Edward, 124 n., 876. 

Colcord, Mrs. Edward, 124. 

Cole, John, marriage of, 151. 

Cole, Thomas, killed by Indians, 130. 

Coleman, Lyman, D.D., his “ Ecclesi- 
astical Antiquities,” 115. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 300. 

“Collections” of the Society, 114, 319, 
821, 822, 826. Cited, 117 n, 1242., 
130 n., 138 n., 146 n., 147 n., 148 1., 
262, 368 n. 

College of New Jersey, 159 n. 

Collingwood, Edward, 361 n. 

Collins, Anthony, 134 n. 

Collins, Mrs. Edward, death of, 134. 

Collyer, William, 163. 

Colmer, Abraham, 366. 
with David Thomson, 
Sketch of, 360. 

Conant, Roger, 115. 

“Congregational Quarterly ” 
117 n., 148 vn. 

“ Congres International des American- 
istes,”’ invitation from the, 216. 

Connecticut, manufacture of gunpow- 
der in, 252. 

Cook, John, marriage of, 150. 


Indenture of, 
858-385. 


cited, 
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Cooke, Nicholas, Jr., 110. 

Coomes, Abigail (4/rs. Avery), 151. 

Cooper, John, marriage of, 150. 

Cooper, Samuel, D.D., extract from a 
letter of, 279. 

Copley, John Singleton, RA., 82, 36, 
¥4, 160, 308, 309. 

Copley, Jérs. John S. (Clarke), 309. 

Corbet, Abraham, 375. 

Corbet, Clement, LL.D., 386. 

Corbin v. Healey, case of, 165. 

Corlett, Ammi Ruhamah, 223 n. 

Cornwallis, Charles Cornwallis, Mar- 
quis, 287, 331, 836-338. 

Corresponding Members, election of, 
108, 158, 159. Deaths of, 155, 339. 

Corresponding Secretary. See ‘‘ Rob- 
bins, Chandler,” 

Cotes, Francis, 161. 

Cotton, John, 376 n. 

Cotton, Rev. John, 801, 302, 303, 804, 
807, 311. 

Cotton, Rev. Seaborn, 124 n. 

Cotton, Col. Theophilus, 293, 297. 

Cotton, William, 376 n. 

Council for New England, 376 n., B., 
882. “ Records of the” cited, 360- 
862 n., 366, 367. 

Council of the Society, 53, 108, 170, 
171, 181, 188, 205, 215, 317, 827. 
Annual reports of the, 25, 26; 317- 
820. Votes of the, on the deaths of 


Mr. Upham and Judge Parker, 103. 
Vote on the death of Judge Met- 


calf, 181. Vote on the death of 
Gov. Clifford, 187. Vote on the 
death of Mr. Sears, 201. To have 
power to lend portraits to the Phila- 
delphia Centennial Exhibition, 205. 
To make arrangement fora share in 
the city’s celebration of Evacuation 
Day, ib. To arrange a special cele- 
bration of the evacuation, ib. Vote 
of, to establish a sinking fund, 319. 
Adopted by the Society, 827. 

Cowper, William, 48, 298. 

Cox, Daniel, 341. 

Cox, John, marriage of, 151. 

Craft, Capt. Abner, 87. 

Crafts, Thomas, ./r., 110. 

Cragin, Francis W., M.D., 15. 

Craig, Capt. James H., 272. . 

Crane, Thomas, 252. 

Cranfield, Gov. Edward, 128 n. 

Crocket, Joshua, marriage of, 152. 

Cromwell, Mercy (/rs. Hall), 152. 

Cromwell, Oliver, 247, 304. 

Cromwell, Capt. Philip, 126 n. 
of, 147. 

Crowell, Thomas Y., 324. 

Cruse, Thomas, 385. 

Cummins, Matthew, 86. 


Death 
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Curtis, Hon. Benjamin R., 25, 154. 

Curtis, Dodivah, 140. 

Curtis, Elizabeth (Mrs. Felt), 113. 

Curtis, George William, elected a Cor- 
responding Member, 108. Accepts 
membership, 158. 

Curwen, Jonathan, 167. 

Cushing, Hon. Caleb, 16. 

Cushing, Hon. Luther Stearns, 389, 
393. 

Cushing, Thomas, LZ.D., 80, 279. 

Cutler, Rev. Manasseh, 114. 

Cutt, Pres. John, 128 n., 133 n., 134 n., 
140 n. 

Cutt, Pres. Richard, 122 n., 184 n. 

Cutt, Robert, 140 n. 

Cutt, Samuel, death of, 133. 

Cutt, Sarah, 118. 

Cutt, Mrs. Ursula, killed by Indians, 
128. 


D. 


Daggett, Capt. ——, 290. 

Daiton, John Call, M.D., 9. 

Dam, Elizabeth, 137. 

Dam, Deacon John, 141 n. 
125. 

Dam, John, Sen., death of, 141. 

Dam, Pomfret, marriage of, 152. 

Dam, Samuel, death of, 142. 

Dam, William, marriage of, 152. 

Damm, Abigail (J/rs. Starboord), 150. 

Damm, Martha (J/rs. Allin), 151. 

Dana, Ephraim, 330. 

Dana, Lieut. James, 84, 85. 

Dana, Richard Henry, Sen., 47. 

Daniel, Benjamin, killed by Indians, 
146. 

Daniel, John, 7ndian, 145. 

Dartmouth, William Legge, 2d Earl of, 
840-358, passim. 

Dartmouth College, 113, 115, 178-175, 

Davenport, Addington, 163, 167, 185. 

Davis, David, killed by Indians, 131. 

Davis, Hon. George T., 206. 

Davis, John, 139. 

Davis, Ensign John, killed by Indians, 
128 n. 

Davis, Mrs. John, 139. 

Davis, Rev. Samuel, 265. 

Davis, Doctor , of Roxbury, 297. 

Davy, Sir Humphry, 24. 

Day, Jonathan, 110. 

Dean, John, killed by Indians, 128 n. 

Dean, , a soldier, 129. 

Deane, Charles, LZ.D., 154, 162, 196, 
216. Elected Recording Secretary, 
28, 828. Recording Secretary, 1, 32, 
52, 103, 158, 179, 186, 201, 215, 216, 
217, 317, 318, 828, 838, 340. Reads 


Death of, 
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a letter of Mrs. Prof. Winthrop, 29. 
Calls attention to the gift from the 
Hakluyt Society, 52. Vote offered 
by, 58. Of committee on the pro- 
posed Lowell Institute lectures, id. 
Communicates extracts from Dr. 
Belknap’s note-books and _ letters 
relating to battle of Bunker Hill, 
91-98. Reads a letter from Mr. 
Grigsby, 103. Communication of 
Rufus Blanchard referred to him, 
158. Remarks by, on “ Handker- 
chief” Moody, 181. Reads a letter 
of Jonathan Sewall, 182. Seconds 
a motion of Mr. Parkman, 206. 
Reads a letter from Prof. Norton, 
222. Remarks by, on memorandum- 
book belonging to Pres. Leverett, 
223-226. Communicates Dudley 
Code of Laws for Harvard College, 
ib. Communicates extracts from a 
letter of Ellis Gray, 315. Commu- 
nicates a Journal of the Siege of 
Yorktown, 381. Calls attention to 
the Henshaw Orderly-Book, 3840. 
Paper by, on indenture of David 
Thomson, and early settlement of 
New Hampshire, 358-385. 

Deane, Silas, 268. Letter of Samuel 
B. Webb to, 81-83. 

Dearborn, Gen. Henry, 57, 65, 73, 75. 

De Barres, J. P. W., 64. 

“ Dedham Gazette,” newspaper, 888. 

De la Rive, Francis, 219. 

De la Rive, Jane (Mrs. Lombard), 220. 

De la Rive, Louise Isabelle, 220. 

De la Rive, Mrs. Mary (André), 219. 

Te la Rive, Peter, 219, 220. 

Denbow, Peter, 128 n. 

Denison, Daniel, 225. 

Denon, Domenique Vivant, Baron, 161. 

Denonville, Jacques René de Brissay, 
Sieur de, 124 n. 

Deodate, William, 838. 

Derby, Edward Stanley, 11th Earl, 235. 

. Derby, Capt. John, 349. 

Derry, John, 128 n. 

Devens, Hon. Charles, Jr., 25. <Ac- 
cepts membership, 1. 

Dexter, Dr. Aaron, 57. 

Dexter, George, 824. 

Dexter, Henry M., D.D., Communi- 
cates Memoir of J. B. Felt, 112. 
Memoir of J. B. Felt by, 113-116. 
His edition of ‘ Church's Eastern 
Expeditions ” cited, 124 n, 126 n. 

Dickens, Charles, 204. 

Dickinson, John, LL.D., 246. 

Dill, Peter, death of, 129. 

Dimmock, Capt. Shubael, killed by 
Indians, 182. 

Dixon, Hannah (J/rs. Morrel), 151. 
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Dodge, Ammi Sawyer, 330. 

Dolbeare, Thomas, extract from a let- 
ter of Ellis Gray to, 815, 816, 

, of Hampton death of, 


Dole, Dr. 
145. 

Dolhoff, Christian, death of, 147. 

Dolhoff, John, killed by Indians, 146. 

Dolhough. See ‘‘ Dolhoff, Christian.” 

Dollar. See “ Dolhoff, John.” 

Donie, Robin, 128 n. 

Door, Mary (4/rs. Houston), 150. 

Dorchester Heights, occupation of, by 
the Americans, 281. 

Dover, N. H., Dr. Belknap’s house at, 
87. Church at, 117. Territorial 
divisions of, 119. Indian attacks on, 
124, 130. Journal of Rev. John 
Pike kept at, 121-152. 

“Dover Enquirer,” newspaper, cited, 
117, 122 n., 124 n., 128 n. 

Dow, Capt. Henry, death of, 145. 

Dow, Mary (Mrs. Richards), 151. 

Dow, Sampson, 149. 

Downing, Dennis, 129. Killed by In- 
dians, 182. 

Downs, Gershom, marriage of, 152. 

Downs, Mary, killed by Indians, 130. 

Downs, Mary (Mrs. Cook), 150. 

Downs, Thomas, Sen., 127, 185 n. 
Death of, 183. 

Downs, Thomas, marriage of, 151. 

Downs, Mrs. Thomas, death of, 135. 

Dowse, Thomas, 324. 

Dowse fund, 321, 822, 324, 826. 

Dowse library, 27, 158, 821, 326. 

Doyle, Col. John (7), 383. 

Doyle, Col. W. E. (4) 333. 

Drake, Samuel G., his “ Book of the 
Indians ” cited, 142 n. 

Drew, Benjamin, killed by Indians, 
128 n. 

Drew, Francis, 142 n. Killed by In- 
dians, 128 n. 

Drew, John, marriage of, 152. Killed 
by Indians, 142. 

Drew, Sarah (Mrs. Field), 152. 

Drew, Thomas, 145. Captured by In- 
dians, 128 n. 

Drew, Thomasine, 128 n. 

Drisco, Sarah (Mrs. Nock), 152. 

Drum, the Lairds of, 233. 

Drury, Mary (Mrs. André), 219. 

Dudley, Ann (Mrs, Hilton), 126 n. 

Dudley, Gov. Joseph, 223, 224. 

Dudley, Paul, 163. 

Dudley, Gov, Thomas, 126 n., 304. 

Dudley Code of Laws for Harvard 
College, 226-228. 

Dug, John, killed by Indians, 124. 

Dugles, John, marriage of, 150. 

Duméril, André Marie Constant, 9. 

Dummer, Jeremiah, 185. 
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Dummer, Rev. Shubael, killed by In- 
dians, 127. 

Dummer Academy, 182. 

Dunbar, Prof. Charles F., 25. 

Duncan, Alexander, 26, 159. 

Duncan, John, killed by Indians, 124. 

Dunmore, John Murray, 4th Earl, 267, 
851, 852, 355, 356, 358. 

Dunscombe, George H., 16. 

Dunstable, Indian attack on, 142. 

Dunster, Rev. Henry, Pres. Harv. Coll., 
225. 

Duportail-Lebegue, Chevalier Louis, 
833. 

Durkee, Major John, 87, 90. 

Dustin, Hannah, 131. 

Dutton, Hon. Samuel E., 829. 

Dwight, Theodore, Jr., 63 n. 

Dyer, Hannah (J/rs. Bullard), 150, 

Dyer, Henry, 149. 


E. 


E. D., verses signed, 278, 274. 

Earlom, Richard, 161. 

Earthquakes, 123, 127. 

Eason, Capt. Robert, 136. 

Eaton, Cyrus, A.M, 25, 155. 

Eaton, Mary (Mrs. Hill), 147 n. 

Eaton, Gov. Theophilus, 147 n. 

Edgerly, Elizabeth, 128 n. 

Edgerly, Joseph, 128 n. 

Edgerly, Susanna, 128 n. 

Edgerly, Thomas, 128 n. 

Edgerly, Thomas, Jr., 128n. 

Edgerly, Zachariah, killed by Indians, 
128 n. 

Edggeremmet, Jndian, 130. 

Edgeworth, Maria, $12. 

Edgeworth, Richard Lovell, 312. 

Edinburgh University, diploma of Gov. 
Bowdoin from, 205. 

Edwards, Alphonse Milne, 22. 

Edwards, Henry Milne, 9. 

Edwards, William Frederic, 14. 

Effingham, Thomas Howard, 3d Earl 
of, 286. 

Elatson, Mrs. (Pemberton), 139 n. 

Elbridge, Giles, 367. 

Eldwag, David, 86. 

Eliot, Charles W., LL.D., Pres. Harv. 

oll, 22. Pays a tribute to Gov. 

Clifford, 187. 

Eliot, Rev. John, the Apostle, 303. 

Eliot, John, D.D., 108, 311. 

Eliot, Sir John, 204. 

Elizabeth, of England, 197. 

Elkins, Esther (Mrs. Lee), 150. 

Elkins, Henry, killed by Indians, 146. 

Elliot, Andrew, 83. 
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Ellis, George E., D.D., 215, 230, 232. 
Presents report of the committee on 
the Sewall Papers, 1. Motion of, 32. 
Appointed to prepare a memoir of 
Mr. Upham, 108. Presents letters 
and papers trom Miss ‘Thompson, 
109. Letter from Earl Stanhope 
to, 196. Paper by, “ Gen. Burgoyne 
in Boston,” 233-247. Elected a mem- 
ber of the Standing Committee, 328. 
Presents a copy of his 17th-March 
Oration, 888. Motion of, 340. 

Ellison. See ‘“ Elatson.” 

Emerson, Juda, 128 n. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, ZZ.D., 47. 
Remarks by, 248. 

“ Encyclopedia Americana,” 78. 

Endicott, Gov. John, 304. 

English, Joseph, Jndian, 143. 

Eredia, Em. Legodinho de, letter of, 
2, 3. 

Erving, Col. John, 232. 

Erving, Major William, 233. Letter 
of, 282. 

Erwin, ——, 233. 

‘* Essex Gazette,” newspaper, cited, 262, 
266. 

Etting, Col. Frank M., 205. 

Eustis, Mrs. Henry L., 315. 

Eustis, Gov. William, 65, 67. 

Evans, John, killed by Indians, 124. 

Evans, John, /r., captured by Indians, 
124 n. 

Evans, Patience (Mrs. Alkins), 150. 

Evans, Robert, Sen., death of, 131. 

Evans, Robert, 124 n. 

Evans, W. W., donation from, 388. 
Vote of thanks to, id. 

Evans, Mr. , death of, 286. 

Evens, Hannah (Mrs. Field), 152. 

Evens, Joseph, marriage of, 152. 

Everett, Alexander H., LZ.D., 892. 

Everett, Hon. Edward, 114, 187. Let- 
ter of, to Abraham Thompson, 67. 

Everett, Prof. William, elected a Resi- 
dent Member, 217. Accepts mem- 
bership, 317. 

Exeter, N.H., church at, organized, 
140 n. Powder made at, 252. 

Eyers, Capt. Samuel, killed by Indians, 
148. 


Eyre, Eliezer, 376 n. 
Eyre, Thomas, 376 n. 
Eyres, William, marriage of, 152. 


F. 


Fabian, John, marriage of, 161. 
Fairman, Gideon, 57. 

Falstaff, Sir John, 314. 
Faneuil, Peter, 205, 308. 
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Faraday, Michael, 24. 

Farmer, John, 114. 

Farmer, John and J. B. Moore, their 
“Historical Collections” cited, 
126 n., 148 n. 

Fayerweather, Thomas, 84. 

Febiger, Adjutant Christian, 88, 91. 

Felder, Henry, 255. 

Felt, John, 113. 

Felt, Rev. Joseph B. LZ.D., memoir 
of, by Dr. Dexter, 113-116. His 
birth, 118. Education, i+. Pastor- 
ates, 7b. Illness and death, 114. 
Publications, 115. Religious views, 
ib. 

Felton, Samuel M. (Messrs. Felton & 
Parker), 58. 

Fenton, John, 844. 

Ferdinand, of Aragon, 314. 

Ferguson, James, killed by Indians, 
146. 

Fernald (Furnel), Capt. Thomas (*), 
142. 

Fetherstonehaugh, 
death of, 141. 

Fever, prevalence of malignant, in 
N.H., 148 n. 

Field, Abigail (Mrs. Jacob), 151. 

Field, Darby, 145 n. 

Field, John, marriage of, 152. 

Field, Mary (Mrs. Pinkham), 152. 

Field, Liew. Zechariah, 145. Marriage 
of, 152. 

Fields, , of London, 93. 

Fifield, Benjamin, Sen., killed by In- 
dians, 143. 

Finn, Henry J., 44. 

Fitch, Rev. Jabez, 118. 

Fitch, Rev. James, 338. 

Fleet, Henry, 376 n. 

Fleet, Thomas & John, Messrs., 316. 

Fletcher, Dr. John, death of, 130. 

Fletcher, Joseph, death of, 133 n. 

Fletcher, Mrs. Joseph, death of, 133. 

Fletcher, Lieut. Pembleton, 132, 186, 

Fletcher, Richard, LZ.D., 889. 

Flourens, Marie Jean Pierre, 9. 

Floyd, Capt. John, 126. 

Follet, Nicholas, 138. 

Follett, Abigail (J/rs. Wiggin), 151. 

Folsom, George, his “ Original Docu- 
ments relating to Maine ” cited, 376 
n., B. 

Folsom, Samuel, 252. 

Fonblanque, Edward Barrington de, his 
“ Life of Gen. Burgoyne,” 234, 244, 
245, 247. 

Foot, Capt. John, 126. 

Foote, Rev. Henry W., 25. Remarks 
by, on privateering during the Amer- 
ican Revolution, 100. Exhibits the 
register-bouks ot King’s Chapel kept 


Lieut. Wharton, 


INDEX. 


during the siege of Boston, ib. Com- 
municates a bill of sale of a negro 
belonging to Dr. Caner, 257. Elected 
a member of the Standing Commit- 

\ tee, 328. 

Forbes, Prof. Edward, 24. 

Force, Peter, his “American Ar- 
chives ” cited, 184, 258. 

Ford, John, marriage of, 152. 

Fores, S. W., 169. 

Forster, John, LZ.D., 157, 818. Death 
of, announced by the President, 204. 

“ Fortune,” ship, 368. 

Foss, John, death of, 133. 


_ Foss, William, marriage of, 151. 


Foster, Moses, 297, 

Foster, Capt. Thomas Wait, 89. 

—" Ephraim, killed by Indians, 
149. 

Fowell, John, 360, 885. 

Fox, Roger, 83. 

Foxhall, Nathaniel, 136. 

Francis, Charles S., 46. 

Francis, Capt. Ebenezer, 89. 

Franklin, Benjamin, LZ.D., 105, 247, 
805. Remarks by Mr. Winthrop on 
portraits of, 160-162. Portrait of, 
by Copley, 160. By Greuze, 161. 
By Chamberlin, id. 

Franklin, Gov. William, 340, 341, 342. 

Franklin family, the, 38. 

Freeman, Edward A., D.C.Z., 157. 

Freeman, Col. , S4. 

Freeman, Deacon , 84. 

Frontenac, Louis de Buade, Comte de, 
124 n. 

Frost, Capt. Charles, 124 n., 126 n. 
Killed by Indians, 132. 

Frost, Charles, 140 n. 

Frost, Margaret (Mrs. Marrifield), 152. 

Frothingham, Hon. Richard, LL.D., 
162, 230, 818. Elected Treasurer, 
28, 328. Treasurer, 25, 26, 158, 317, 
819, 828. Annual report of the, 
821-326. Motion of, 82. Meeting 
of the Society at his house, 52-102. 
Of committee on the proposed 
Lowell Institute lectures, 58. Re- 
marks by, on Bunker-Hill battle, at 
the meeting at his house, 53-68. 
Papers relating to the battle sub- 
mitted by him, 68-91. Motion of, 
102. Of committee on the Phila- 
delphia Centenial Exhibition, 158. 
Communication referred to him, 7b. 
Presents report of the committee on 
the Philadelphia Centennial, 170. 
Reads a letter from Mr. Saltonstall, 
ib, Calls attention to the Hancock 
Letter-Books, 184. Motion of, 205. 
Remarks by, on submitting papers, 
&c., relating to the siege of Boston, 
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261-275. Letters and diary relating 
to the siege, submitted by him, 275- 
298. Letter from Georgiana Adlane 
referred to him, 828. His “ History 
of the Siege of Boston” cited, 62, 
63 n., 328 n. 

Froude, James Anthony, 54. 

Fry, Adrian, marriage of, 152. 

Fry, Elizabeth (Mrs. Tompson), 151. 

Frye, Col. James, 68 n., 89. 

Fryer, Nathaniel, death of, 141. 

Fuller, Sergeant , 85. 

Furber, Mrs. Elizabeth, death of, 141. 

Furber, William, the emigrant, 141 n. 

Furber, William, Sen., 141. 

Furber, William, 118. Marriage of, 
161. 

Furber, Lieut. William, death of, 146. 

Furnel, Nathaniel, marriage of, 151. 

Furnel. See also “ Fernald.” 


G. 


Gage, Gen. Thomas, Gov. of Mass., 63 n., 
70, 76,81, 88, 92, 99, 282, 237-243, 
245-247, 279, 290, 292, 809, 310, 316, 
841-849, 851-358. 

Gainsborough, Thomas, R.A., 194. 

Gallatin, Albert, 193. 


Galloway, Elizabeth. See “ Hodges- 


’ 


den.’ 

Galloway, Joseph, ZZ.D., 340. 

Galusha, Jacob. See “ Guletia, Jacob.” 

Gama, Vasco da, 2. 

Gardiner, Sir Christopher, 3938. 

Gardner, Rev. Andrew, death of, 139. 

Gardner, George A., donation from, 
108. 

Gardner, Henry, 876 n. 

Gardner, Col. ‘Thomas, 87, 89, 92. 

Garland, Jabez, 135. 

Garmine, Elizabeth (Mrs. Randall), 
150. 

Gates, Gen. Horatio, 76, 82. Letter of, 
to John Adams, 281. 

Gee, Ralph or Henry, 870 n. 

Gellison, , 128 n. 

“ General Advertiser,” newspaper, 274. 

“ Gentleman’s Magazine,” 99. 

Geoffroy-St. Hilaire, Isidore, 9. 

George III. of England, 29, 40, 250, 271, 
273, 276. 

George Tavern, Boston, 290, 291. 

Germaine, Lord George Sackville, 246, 
857. 

Gerrish, Elizabeth (J/rs. Wade), 136 n., 
161. 

Gerrish, Capt. John, 118, 124 n., 127, 
130, 186 n. 

Gerrish, Col. Samuel, 88, 90. 
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Gerrish, Mfrs. Sarah, 124. Death of, 
132. 

Gerry, Elbridge, 279, 280, 285. Ex- 
tract from a letter of, 267. 

Gibbon, Edward, 42. 

Gibbons, Ambrose, 120, 363 n., 368, 
871 n., 376. 

Gidney, Bartholomew, 224. 

Giles, John, marriage of, 151. 
by Indians, 139. 

Giles, Mark, Sen., marriage of, 151. 
Killed by Indians, 139. 

Gill, John, 316. 

Gill, Moses, 171, 254. 

Gill, Mrs. Sarah (Prince), 171. 

Gilman, Jacob, 145. 

Gilman, Jeremiah, 149 n. 

Gilman, Stephen, 145. 

Girard College Case, 156. 

Girardot, Andrew, 219. 

be Mary Jane (Mrs. André), 
219. 

Girardot, Marie Louise (J/rs. André), 
220, 221. 

Girardot, Paul, 220. 

Gist, Gen. Mordecai, 338. 

“Gleaner,” newspaper, 56. 

Gleason (Leeson), Capt. Isaac, 84. 

Gleason (Leason), Capt. Micajah (7), 
89. 

Goddard, Delano A., 25. 

Godfrey, Edward, 376 n. 

Godfrey, Hon. J. E., 829. 

Goffe, Edmund, 225. 

Goffe, William, the regicide, 199. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 95, 204. 

Goodell, Lieut. ——, 297. 

Goodwin, James, killed by Indians, 
182. 

Goodwin, William, 132. 

Goodwin (Gooden) Capt. ——, 89. 

Gookin, Rev. Daniel, 223 n. 

Gordon, William, D.D., 73, 78, 91. 
Extracts from Dr. Belknap’s letters 
relating to his account of Bunker- 
Hill battle, 98-98. His “ History of 
the American War ” cited, 73 n. 

Gorges, Sir Ferdinando, 361 n., 368, 
864, 8369-371 n., 374 n., 876 n., 378. 

Gorges, Capt. Robert, 360, 862 n. 

Gorges, William, 376 n. 

Goss, Robert, marriage of, 150. 

Gould, Augustus Addison, M.D., 17. 

Gould, Hon. James, 387, 389, 393. 

Gould, Mrs. James (Tracy), 387. 

Gould, Sergeant Jonathan, 293. 

Graffort, Mrs. Bridget, death of, 134. 

Graffort, Thomas, 134 n. 

Graham, Dr. of New York, 256 n. 

Grand jury of Suffolk Co., refusal of, 
to serve with Judge Oliver, 109- 
112. 


Killed 
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Grant, Mrs. Anne of Laggan, 160. 

Grant, Gen. James, 284... 

Grant, William, marriage of, 150. 

Grasse-Tilly, Francois Joséph Paul, 
Comte de, 332-834, 337. 

Graves, Francis, marriage of, 150. 

Graves, Admiral Thomas, 345, 354. 

Graves, , a youth, 138. 

Gray, Prof. Asa, LL.D., 4, 19. 

Gray, Lieut. Ebenezer, 84, 85. 

Gray, Ellis, extracts from a letter of, 
315, 316. 

Gray, George F., 87. Donation from, 
86. Vote of thanks to, 38. 

Gray, Hon. Horace, LL.D., 389, 898. 

Gray, Hon. William, 25. 

Great Britain, architectural societies 
of, 157. 

Greele, Deacon Samuel, 155. 

Greeley, Jonathan, 829, 330. 

Green, Ezra, M.D., 87. 

Green, George, extract from a letter 
of, 101. 

Green, Henry, marriage of, 150. 

— Jonathan, killed by Indians, 

36. 

Green, Joseph, 101. 

Green, Joshua. Agreement of, with 
Dr. Warren, relating to a slave, 101. 
Interleaved almanac of, ib, 

Green, Reuben H., 37. 

Green, Samuel A., 17.D., 101, 158, 170, 
206, 222, 248. Elected Librarian, 28, 
828. Librarian, 1, 25, 82, 52, 103, 
158, 158, 170, 179, 186, 201, 206, 215, 
317, 328, 888. Librarian’s Annual 
reports, 26, 27; 820, 821. Exhibits 
an agreement of Dr. Warren, 101. 
Reads extracts from family papers, 
ib. Of committee on the Philadel- 

hia Centennial Exhibition, 158. 

atter of Rufus Blanchard referred 
to him, ib. Report of the committee 
on the Centennial signed by him, 
170. Calls attention to and edits an 
early copy of Harvard College Laws, 
oe Exhibits some old engravings, 
248, 

Green, Adjutant William, 87. 

Greene, Gen. Nathaniel, 275, 283, 332, 
884, 337. 

Greenleaf, Jonathan, D.D., his “ Eecle- 
siastical History of Maine” cited, 
136 n. 

Greenleaf, Simon, LZ.D., 392. 

Greenleaf (Greenlife), Capt. Stephen, 
129 

Greenwood, Francis W. P., D.D., his 
‘* History of King’s Chapel” cited, 
100 


Grellier, Mrs. Richard (André), 219. 
Greuze, Jean Baptiste, 161. 
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Gridley, Gen. Richard, 58, 63, 68, 69, 
78, 79. 

Griffith, George, 376 n. 

Grigsby, Hon. Hugh Blair, 156. Let- 
ter from, on the death of Horace 
Binney, 104-107. 

Grote, George, D).C.L., 195. 

Guizot, Francois Pierre G., LZ.D., 25, 
155. Sale of his library, 155. Cata- 
logue of his library presented by the 
President, 157. 

Guletia, Jacob, 142. 

Gullison (Gunnison), Elihu, 146. 

Gullison, Joseph, 146. 

Gunnison. See “ Gullison.” 

Gunpowder, Mr. Smijth’s paper on the 
manufacture of, in America, 248-256. 

Gustavus Adolphus IL. 181. 

Guy, Edwin, 376 n, 


i. 


Haggard, John, LZ.D., 393. 

“Hakluyt Society,” 2 n. Donation 
from the, 52. Vote of thanks to, 53. 

Hale, Hon. George S., 385. Appointed 
to prepare a memoir of Judge Met- 
calf, 181, Memoir of Judge Met- 
calf by, 886-393. 

Hall, Abigail (Vrs. Downs), 151. 

Hall, Ebenezer, 79. 

Hall, Edward, 148, 145. 

Hall, Elizabeth (Mrs. Carle), 152. 

Hall, Elizabeth (Mrs. Packer), 150. 

Hall, Mrs. Elizabeth (Smith), 123 n. 

Hall, Hatevil, marriage of, 152. 

Hall, Prof. James, 12. 

Hall, John, Sen., death of, 131. 

Hall, Deacon John, 181 n., 144 n. 

Hall, Sergeant John, 123 n. 

Hall, John, marriage of, 152. 

Hall, Joseph, of Boston, 110. 

Hall, Joseph, of Ereter, 148. 

Hall, Joseph, of Greenland, death of, 
123. 


Hall, Joseph, marriage of, 152. 

Hall, Bishop Joseph, 22. 

Hall, Mary (Mrs. Langdon), 123 x. 

Hall, Ralph, of Exeter, 123 n. 

Hall, Ralph Sen., death of, 144. 

Hall, Ralph, marriage of, 151. 

Hall, Samuel and Ebenezer, Messrs., 
79. 

Hall, Sarah (/rs. Downs), 152. 

Hall family, the, 38. 

Halleck, Fitz-Greene, 300. 

Haly, Sergeant Thomas, killed by In- 
dians, 129. 

Ham, Mrs. Mary (Heard), death of, 
144, 

Ham, Joseph, 138 n. 
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Hamilton, Alexander, 105, 331 n., 338. 

Hamilton, David, killed by Indians, 
127. 

Hamilton, William, 321. 

Hamm, John, marriage of, 151. 

Hammond, Edward, killed by Indians, 
129. 

Hammond, Capt. Joseph, 129. 

Hampden, John, 204, 304. 

Hampden-Sidney College, Va., 9. 

Hancock, Charles, 38. 

Hancock, Ebenezer, 110. 

Hancock, Gov. John, 241, 280, 281, 284, 
285, 290, 804, 308. Letter-books of, 
184. 

Hancock house, Boston, 38. 

Hannibal and St. Joseph R.R., 322, 
825, 327. 

Hanson, Abigail (Mrs. Young), 152. 

Hanson, Mrs. Elizabeth, 127 n. 

Hanson, Isaac, death of, 1438. 

Hanson, Mrs. Mary, killed by Indians, 
124. 

Hanson, Mercy (Mrs. Church), 151. 

Hanson, Tobias, 124 n. Killed by In- 
dians, 127. 

Hanson, Tobias, 130. 
151. 

Hanson, Mrs. Tobias, 124. 

Hanson, Thomas, 124 n. 

Hanson, Thomas, Jr., 143. 

Hanwell, Capt. Richard, 136. 

Hardy, Adjutant Daniel, 89. 

Harris, Thaddeus William, J7.D., 20. 

Harrison, Nicholas, death of, 147. 

Hart, Charles H., donation from, 200. 

Hartshorn, Mrs. John, killed by Indi- 
ans, 148. 

Hartwell, Jephthah R., 392. 

Harvard, Rev. John, 304. 

Harvard College, 9, 45, 117, 154, 172, 
187, 222-226 pussim, 233, 304, 391. 
Boylston Hall, 5. Holden Chapel, 
ib. Law School, 177. Museum of 
Comparative Anatomy, 5-8. Pea- 
body Museum, 216. Laws of, in 
1655, 206-215. Extract from the 
Records of, 224. Public admonition 
at, 226. Dudley Code of Laws for, 
226-228. 

= Elizabeth (Mrs. Plaisted), 

50. 


Marriage of, 


Harvey, Gov. Sir John, 376 n., a. 

Harvey, Mary (Mrs. Hunkins), 151. 

Harvey, Hon. Peter, 27. 

Hasleton (Hazeltine), Lieut. John, 287. 

Hastings, Jonathan, 94. 

Hastings, Hon. Seth, 387. 

Haverhill, Muss., Indian attacks on, 
131, 148. 

Hawkins, /ndian, 124. 

Hawley, Major Joseph, 81, 280. 





Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 182. 

Hay, Anthony, 265. 

Hay, Co/. Udney, 882. 

Hayes, Francis B., 216. 

Hayes, John, Sen., death of, 148. 

Haynes, Prof. Henry W., 206. 

Haynes, Jonathan, 131. Killed by In- 
dians, 132. 

Hayt, William, marriage of, 151. 

Hayte, John, marriage of, 151. 

Hazard, Ebenezer, 91. Extracts from 
his correspondence with Dr. Bel- 
knap relating to Dr. Gordon’s His- 
tory, 93-98. 

Hazeltine. 
John.” 

Heard, Abibail (Mrs. Clements), 150. 

Heard, Benjamin, 181 n. 

Heard, Benjamin, Jr., death of, 131. 

Heard, Elizabeth (Mrs. Horn), 152. 

Heard, Experience (alias Jenkin), 130, 
183. 

Heard, James, 131 n. 

Heard, John, Sen., 126 n., 184 n., 188 n., 
144n. Death of, 124. 
Heard, John, 131 n., 132. 

of, 150. 

Heard, Mrs. John (Hull), death of, 144. 

Heard, Nathaniel, death of, 134, 

Heard, Phebe, 181 n. Killed by In- 
dians, 132. 

Heard, Samuel, death of, 181. 

Heard, Mrs. Samuel (Otis), 133 n. 

Heard, Sarah (Mrs. Foss), 151. 

Heard, Tristram, 138. 

Hearne, Thomas, 94. 

Heath, Bartholomew, killed by Indians, 
139. 

Heath, Gen. William, 78, 74, 78, 81, 
275, 283, 286. His ‘“ Memoirs” 
cited, 73 n. 

Hemmenway, Artemas, 392. 

Henchman, Thomas, 124 n. 

Henderson, Howard, marriage of, 152. 

Henderson, Joseph, 92. 

Henly, Major David, 276, 277. 

Henquid, /ndian, 1380. 

Henshaw, Adj.-Gen. William, his order- 
ly-book, 340. 

Hermon, Thomas, death of, 134. 

Herring, Michael, 385. 

Hervey, Lord Arthur, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, 157. 

Hervey, Gen. William, 239. 

Hewland, John, death of, 140. 

Hill, Hannah (Mrs. Cox), 151. 

Hill, Mary (Mrs. Buss), 147 n. 

Hill, Nathaniel, 147 n. 

Hill, Valentine, 147. 

Hilton, Mrs. Ann (Dudley), 126 n. 

Hilton, Edward, 126 n., 3863, 865, 867, 
868, 376 n. 


See “Hasleton, Lieut. 


Marriage 
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Hilton, Joshua, captured by Indians, 
146. 
Hilton, William, 863, 367, 368. 
Hilton, Col. Winthrop, 126, 144, 149. 
Hilton patent, the, 364, 367. 
Hinckley, William, killed by Indians, 
136. 
Hoar, Hon. Ebenezer R., of committee 
on increase of membership, 827. 
Hoar, Samuel, 156. 
Hobart, Samuel, 110. 
Hobbs, Sarah (Mrs. Lovit), 150. 
Hodgesden (alias Galloway ), Elizabeth 
(Mrs. Richards), 161. 
Hoel, John, 140 n. 
Hoel, Mary (Mrs. Cutt), 140 n. 
Hoel, Mrs. , killed by Indians, 140. 
Hoel. See also “ Howell.” 
Holland, Capt. ——, 136. 
Holden, Adj. Abel, 88, 90. 
Holmes, Abiel, D.D., 78, 881 n. Pa- 
rs of, presented to the Society, 1, 2. 
lis ‘“‘ American Annals,” 78. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 4/.D., 8, 38, 
47. Memoir of Jeffries Wyman by, 
4-24. Poem on Bunker-Hill battle 
by, 82-36. 
Holmes house, Cambridge, 38. 
“ Holmes papers,” 831. 
Holtzendorff, Baron Franz von, elected 
an Honorary Member, 158. Accepts 
membership, 186. 


Homan, Joanna (Mrs. Sargeant), 151. 
Homes, Jeremiah, marriage of, 150. 
Honorary Members, election of, 108, 


158, 201. 
204, 318. 

Hopkins, Hon. Stephen, 231. 

Hopley, Elizabeth (Mrs. Drew), 152. 

Hopley, Mary (Mrs. Eyres), 152. 

Hoppin, Nicholas, D.., calls attention 
to privateering during the American 
Revolution, 99. Remarks by, on 
death of Horace Binney, 107. 

Horn, Mrs. Elizabeth, 146. 

Horn, John, Sen., death of, 181. 

Horn, John, marriage of, 152. 

Horn, Margaret, 131. 

Horn, Mary (Mrs. Waldron), 151. 

Horn, Mercy (Mrs. Evens), 152. 

Horn, Thomas, marriage of, 151. 

Horn, William, Sen., 131 n., 146 n. 
Killed by Indians, 124. 

Horn, William, death of, 121. 

Horsford, Prof. Eben R., 12. 

Horwood, Rev. , 161. 

Horwood, Mrs. (Church), 161. 

Houston, James, marriage of, 150. 

Hovey, Aaron, 84. 

Howard, Edward, marriage of, 150. 

Howe, Richard, Earl, 274. 

Howe, Samuel, 887. 


Deaths of, 25, 108, 192, 
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Howe, Mrs. Samuel (Tracy), 887. 


| Howe, Samuel G., M.D., 192. 


Howe, Gen. Sir William, 85, 55-57, 60- 
62, 63 n., 70-78, 81, 92, 99 n., 282, 
287-242, 246, 247, 258, 271, 
276, 296, 811, 345, 846, 853-358. 

Howe, , a baker, 296, 297. 

Howes, Edward, 148 n., 163. 

Howell, Morgan, 140 n. 

Howell. See also “ Hoel.” 

Hoyt, John, killed by Indians, 130. 

Hoyt, Robert, 143. 

Hubbard, Rev. William, 367, 868, 870, 
871, 874, 876. His “History of New 
England ” cited, 124 n., 863, 364 n., 
865, 369. 7 

Huckins, Mr. , an old man, 128 n. 

Huckins. See “ Huggin.” 

Hudson, John, marriage of, 150. 

Hudson, Capt. William, 100. 

Huggin, James, killed by Indians, 125. 

Hull, Mrs. Agnes, 144 n. 

Hull, Benjamin, 144 n. 

Hull, Rev. Joseph, 144 n. 

Hull, Phinehas, 126. 

Humboldt, F. H. Alexander, Baron von, 
814. Letter of Thomas Jefferson to, 
167. 

Humphreys, David, LZ.D., 74, 78, 838. 

Hunking, John, J/r., death of, 140. 

Hunkins, Mark, marriage of, 151. 

Hunkins, Williams, marriage of, 150. 

Hunt, Matthew M., 41. 

Hunt, Adjutant ——, 87, 89. 

Hunter, John, 4/.D., 16, 24. 

Huntress, Mary (Mrs. Sewer), 151. 

Huntrys, George, marriage of, 151. 

Hurd, Nathaniel, 200. 

Hutchins, Benjamin, 132 n. 

Hutchins, David, killed by Indians, 148. 

Hutchins, Enoch, killed by Indians, 182. 

Hutchins, Enoch, Jr., 140. 

Hutchins, Jonathan, 182 n. 

Hutchins, Samuel, 182 n. 

Hutchinson, Ann, 303. 

Hutchinson, Hon. Foster, 110, 111. 

Hutchinson, “t.-Col. Israel, 87, 90. 

Hutchinson, Gov. Thomas, 111, 205, 
281, 348. His ‘‘ History of Massa- 
chusetts ” cited, 129 n., 180 n., 136 n., 
188 n., 874 n., 875 n. 

“ Hutchinson papers,” 820. 

Hutchison, Enoch, death of, 142. 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, 51. 

Hyde, Edward, 324. 


979 
273- 


I, 


Income of the Society, 326. 
Indians, 124-149, passim, 162, 245, 268. 
Ingersoll, Hon. Jared, 107. 
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Ingersoll, Capt. Peter, 297. 

Institute of France, vote to present 
the Society’s publications to the 
library of the, 216. 

Irvine. See “ Erving, William.” 

Irving, Washington, 185, 264. 

Isabella of Castile, 314. 

Ivers, James, 110. 


J. 


Jacklin, Rosamond (Mrs. Monsey), 151. 

Jackson, Mary (Mrs. Walker), 160. 

Jackson, Major Michael, 87, 89. 

Jackson, Samuel, marriage of, 151. 

Jackson, William, 132. 

Jackson, Mrs. ——, killed by Indians, 
128 n. 

Jacob, Daniel, marriage of, 151. 

Jacob, Joseph, killed by Indians, 182. 

Jacobs, Abigail, death of, 139. 

Jaffrey (Geffrey), George, death of, 
144. 


Jambrin, John, marriage of, 152. 

James I. of England, 382. 

James II. of England, 227. 

James, William, 136. 

Jaquis, Henry, marriage of, 152. 

Jay, John, 280. 

Jefferson, Pres. Thomas, 45, 61, 105, 
107, 198. Letter of, to Baron Hum- 
boldt, 167. His “ Notes on Virginia,” 
168. 

Jeffrey, James, 122 n. 

Jeffries, Benjamin Joy, M.D., 257. 

Jeffries, John, M.D., 9, 257. 

Jenkin. See “ Heard, Experience.” 

Jenkins, Ann, 128 n. 

Jenkins, Rowland, marriage of, 151. 

Jenness, John Scribner, his “ Isles of 
Shoals” cited, 876 n., B, c. His 
“Original Documents of New 
Hampshire ” cited, 369, 370 n., 871 n., 
874 n., 875 n. 

Jewett, Llewellynn, F.S.A., his “ His- 
tory of Plymouth ” cited, 360 n. 

Jobe, Mr. ——, 365. 

Johnson, Lady Arbella, 808. 

Johnson, Edward, 872. His “ Wonder- 
working Providence ”’ cited, 249. 

Johnson, Joanna (Mrs. Kase), 150. 

Johnson, Lieut. Jolin, killed by Indians, 
148. 

Johnson, Jonathan, 137. 

Johnson, Thomas, killed by Indians, 
129. 

Johnson, Thomas, of Maryland, 268, 
282. 

Johnson, Mrs. , of York, 129. 

Johnston, Philip, 86. 

Johonnot, Peter, 258, 260, 
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Jonah, Jacob, sells himself to life ser- 
vice, 829, 330. 

“ Jonathan,” ship, 859, 360, 862, 363, 
866, 367, 882. 

Jones, Elizabeth (M/rs. Messervy), 151. 

Jones, John, of Mass., 330. 

Jones, John, of N. H., death of, 131. 

Jones, Joseph, of Mass., 110. 

Jones, Joseph, of N. H., marriage of, 
162. 

Jones, Mary, killed by Indians, 180. 

Jones, Gen. Valentine, 99 n. Letter 
of, written after the battle of Bunker 
Hill, 91. 

Jones, Sir William, 874 n. 

Jones, Lt.-Col. ——, 87. 

Jones, Sister , death of, 141. 

Jordan, John, ./r., 329. 

Jose, Richard, death of, 146. 

Joselyn, Henry, 370 n., 872 n., 876 n. 

Joselyn, John, 364 n. 

Joy, Tabitha (Mrs. Jenkins), 161. 

June, J., 169. 


K. 


Kase, John, marriage of, 150. 

Keayne, Capt. Robert, 306. 

Kemble, Peter, 237. 

Kennedy, Hon. John P., 187. 

Kenney, Joseph, marriage of, 151. 

Kenney, Martha (Mrs. Nason), 150. 

Kenney, Mary (Mrs. T'womley), 150. 

Kenney, Richard, marriage of, 150. 

Kenney, Samuel, marriage of, 151. 

Kent, Hon. Edward, note and docu- 
ments from, 829. 

Kent, Chancellor James, 892. 

Kent, Richard, killed by Indians, 141. 

Keppel, Admiral Lord Augustus, 236. 

Keppel, Capt. , 159. 

Kidder, Miss S. B., 324. 

Kilborne, Samuel S., 324. 

Kim, Elizabeth (Mrs. Tubbs), 151. 

Kimmin, Sarah (Mrs. Dam), 152. 

King, Capt. Daniel, 127. * 

Kingsbury, Sergt. , of Haverhill, 
142. 

King’s Chapel, Boston, 257. Register 
of, kept during the siege of Boston, 
100. 

King Solomon’s Lodge, 64. 

Kingston, , Earl of, 28. 

Kinked, David, 148, 

Kirk, Eleanor (Mrs. Lebbey), 150. 

Kirke, Sir David, 876 n. 

Kirke, Henry, his “ First English Con- 
quest of Canada ” cited, 376 n. 

Kneass, Young, & Co., Messrs., 57. 

Kneeland, Prof. Samuel, 8, 22. 

Kneeland, Samuel, printer, 163. 
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Knight, Elizabeth (Mrs. Hamm), 151. 

Knight (Chevalier), Elizabeth (Mrs. 
Jambrin), 152. 

Knight, Ezekiel, 147 n. 

Knight, Mrs. Ezekiel (Hill), death of, 
147. 

Knollys, Rev. Hanserd, 117. 

Knopp, Nicholas, 306. 

Knowlton, Capt. Thomas, 60, 68, 68, 
69, 89, 158, 276, 277. 

Knox, Gen. Henry, 162, 333. 

Koch, Mr. , 18. 

Kollock, Lemuel, 110. 

Kosciusko, Thaddeus, 162. 


L. 


“Laconia Company,” the, 863, 864, 
871 n., 874, 376, 381. 

Ladd, Samuel, killed by Indians, 182. 

Lafayette, Gilbert Motier, Marquis de, 
160, 381. Reception of at Charles- 
town in 1824, 65-67. Speech of, 66. 
Extracts from a letter of, 217. 

Laimos, Nathaniel, 145. 

Lamande, David, 220. 

Lamande, Mrs. Jane (André), 220. 

Lamande, John Louis, 220. 

Lambarde, Gore, 197. 

Lambarde, John, 197. 

Lambarde, Sir Moulton, 197. 

Lambarde, Vane, 197. 

Lambarde, William, monument to, 197. 
Sketch of his life, <d. 

Lambeth, Philip, marriage of, 151. 

Lamb’s Dam, Boston, 292, 293. 

Lancaster, ev. Daniel, 140 n. 

Lancaster, Henry, 1386. Death of, 
140. 

Lancaster, Thomas, killed by Indians, 
136. 

Landor, Walter Savage, 204. 

Lane, George Fox, Lord Bingley, 235. 

Lane, Sampson, 870 n. 

Langdon, Gob. John, 123 n., 843. 

Langdon, Samuel, D.U., Pres. Harv. 
Coll., 68. 

Langstar. See “ Lancaster, Henry.” 

Lapierre, Mrs. Francis (André), 218. 

Larkham, Rev. Thomas, 117, 119. 

Larned, Col. Ebenezer, 286 n., 287, 288, 
290, 296-298. 

Larned, Haynes, 289. 

Lasserre, Miss 
220. 

Laud, William, Archbishop, 117. 

Laurens, Henry, 159. 

Laurens, Col. John, 96, 887. 

Lauzun, Armand Louis de Gonstant, 
Due de, 3365. 


(Mrs. Lamande), 


| 
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Lawrence, Amos A., 1, 25, 27, 821. 
Donation from, 317. 

Lawrence, Rev. Robert F., his “ New- 
Hampshire Churches ” cited, 121 n. 

Lawson, Gen. Robert, 337. 

Lea, Henry C., elected a Correspond- 
ing Member, 158. 

Leader, Richard, 376 n. 

Leary, Capt. ——, 278. 

Leason. See “Gleason.” 

Leathers, Mrs. Edward, 128 n. 

Leavens, , 86. 

Lebbey, John, marriage of, 150. 

Lee, Abraham, marriage of, 150. 
Killed by Indians, 124. 

Lee, Gen. Charles, 79, 80, 82, 83, 236, 
278, 274, 289, 200, 342, 353, 354, 857. 
His correspondence with Gen. Bur- 
goyne, 244. 

Lee, Mrs, Esther (Waldron), 124, 150. 

Lee, Gen. Henry, 73, 74, 78. His 
“Memoirs of the war in the South- 
ern Departments” cited, 78 n. 

Lee, Judge Joseph, 84. 

Leer, Susanna (J/rs. Lambeth), 151. 

Leeson. See “ Gleason.” 

Lefroy, Gen. John Henry, donation 
from, 196. 

Leigh. See “Lee, Abraham.” 

Le Mire, Noel, 159. 

Leonard, Rev. Abiel, 84. 

Le Paon, L., portrait of Washington 
by, 159. 

Leslie, Lt.-Col. Hon. Alexander, 348. 

Letters illustrating the battle of Bun- 
ker-Hill, 79-83. 

Levasseur, A., his 
America ” cited, 66. 

Leverett, Gov. John, 250. 

Leverett, John, Pres. Harv. Coll., 222- 
225. Memorandum-book of, de- 
scribed, 228. His “ Admittatur”’ to 
Harvard College, id. n. 

Leverich, Rev. William, 117. 

Levett, Capt. Christopher, 360, 362 n., 
869. 

Levett, Lieut. Samuel, death of, 146. 

Leviston, Daniel, killed by Indians, 
129. 

Lexington, Robert Sutton, Baron, 28. 

Lexington, Mass., battle of, 29-31. 
Celebration at, 216. Gen. Bur- 
goyne’s opinion of the battle at, 24]. 
Earl Percy’s account of the battle, 
849 n. Lt.-Col. Smith’s account, id. 
Origin of the name, 28. 

Liberty-Tree, Boston, soliloquy of, 269- 
272. 

Librarian. See “ Green, 8. A.” 

Library of the Society, 25, 318, 320, 
821, 826. Accessions to the, for the 
year ending April, 1875, 26; for the 


“Lafayette in 
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year ending April, 1876, 820. Re- 
ports of the Librarian, 26, 27; 320, 
821. Number of volumes and pam- 
phlets in the, 26, 821. Use of the, 26. 
List of donors to the, 396. 

“Lien,” meaning of the word, 176. 

Light, Dorothy, 118. 

Lincoln, Gen. Benjamin, 93, 205, 534, 
837. 

Lincoln, Mrs. Ezra (Sprague), 50. 

Lincoln, Thomas, 3d Bart of, 808. 

Lincoln family, the, 38. 

Linkhorn, John, killed by Indians, 129. 

Linné (Linneus), Carl von, 20. 

Lister, Ensign Jeremy, 91. 

Litchfield, Conn., law-school at, 386, 
387. 

Little, Isaac, argument of, in case of 
Matson v. Thomas, 1638. 

Little Harbor, N.//., 361-881 passim. 

Littlefield, Job, drowned, 146. 

Littlefield, Josias, 130. 

Littlefield, Mrs. Josias, killed by In- 
dians, 146. 

Littlefield, Moses, drowned, 146. 

Littlefield, Phebe (/rs. Heard), 150. 

Livingston, Edward, 195. 

Livingston, John R., 253. 

Livingston, Robert R., 253. 

Lock, Lieut. John, killed by Indians, 
131. 

Lock, Sabina (Mrs. Berry), 150. 

Locke, John, 20, 105. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, granted leave to 
copy from the Pickering Corre- 
spondence, 205. 

Lombard, Louis Frederick, 220. 

“ London Chronicle” cited, 55, 274. 

“ London Magazine,” 263. 

Long, Richard, killed by Indians, 129. 

Longet, Frangois Achille, 9. 

Longfellow, Henry W., LL.D., 47, 192, 
$12. 

Loomis, widow, death of, 142. 

Lord, Ann (Mrs. Hanson), 151. 

Lord, Dorothy (Mrs. Rackley), 150. 

Lord, Rev. Joseph, 225. 

Lord, Martha (Mrs. Chick), 151. 

Lord, Sarah (Mrs. Cooper), 150. 

Louisbourg, 168. 

Love, Capt. Thomas, 361. 

Lovering, widow (Mrs. Knight), 147 n. 

Lovewell, Capt. John, 97. 

Lovit, John, marriage of, 150. 

Low, Anthony, 128 n. 

Low, Frances, death of, 123. 

Lowden, Anthony, 130. Marriage of, 
161. 

Lowell, Charles, D.D., 108. 

Lowell, Prof. James Russell, 1Z.D., 47. 

Lowell, John, LL.D., 108. Letter of 
Jonathan Sewall to, 182-184. 
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Lowell, John, a merchant, 183 n. 

Lowell, John A., LL.D., 9, 82, 58. Re- 
marks by, on the Massachusetts Dec- 
laration of Rights, 108, 109. 

Lowell, John A., engraver, donation 
from, 216. 

Lowell Institute, Boston, 175. Com- 
mittee appointed to provide for a 
course of lectures before the, 32. 


Proposed lectures before the, 58. 
Lunt, Daniel, killed by Indians, 124. 
Lyman, Theodore, donation from, 185. 
Lynde, Benjamin, 163, 167, 200. 
Lyndhurst, John S. Copley, Lord, 309. 


M. 


Macaulay, Thomas. Babington, Lord, 
194, 

McCall, ——, 86. 

McClary, Major Andrew, 72, 92, 844. 

McClean, Lt.-Col. ——, 348. 

McDougall, Gen. Alexander, 96. 

McKenney, Robert, marriage of, 150. 

McKenzie, Rev. Alexander, letter and 
donation from, 1, 2. Vote of thanks 
to, 2. 

Macmillan & Co., Messrs., 234. 

McNott, Lt.-Col. , 297. 

McPherson, Col. D., 837. 

Madison, Pres. James, 105, 107. 

Magendie, Francois, 9. 

Mai, Angelo, 11. 

Maine Historical *Society, “Collec- 
tions ” of, cited, 124 n., 369 n. 

Malignant fever, prevalence of, 148 n. 

Manly, J., 32. 

Mann, Horace, 389. 

Mansell, Sir Robert, 361. 

Mansfield, Col. John, 88. 

Mansfield, Samuel, 225. 

Marco Polo, 157. 

March, Sergeant Hugh, killed by In- 
dians, 129. 

March, Lieut. James, 141. 

March, Col. John, 127, 132, 185, 186 n. 

Marion, Deacon John, 200. 
Markham, Clements R., 52. 
Marriages, list of, recorded in Dover, 
N.H., by Rev. Jolin Pike, 150-152. 
Marrifield, William, marriage of, 152. 
Maryland, manufacture of gunpowder 
in, 254. 

Marsden, Adjutant George, 88, 90. 

Marsh, Hon. George P., LL.D., letter 
and donation from, 157. 

Marshall, Chief Justice John, 73, 78, 
107, 264. 

Martin, Capt. Adam, 297. 

Martin, Rev. John, 58. 

Martin, Gov. Josiah, 354-356. 
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Martin, Richard, Sen., death of, 127. 
Martin, Richard, /r , death of, 127. 
Martyn, Richard, 124 n., 126 n. 
Mason, Mrs. Ann, 870 n., 875, 376 n. 
Mason, Charles, D.D., 338. 

Mason, Mrs. Charles, donation from, 
338. Vote of thanks to, id. 

Mason, Elizabeth (JJ/rs. Roberts), 152. 

Mason, Jeremiah, 104. 

Mason, Capt. John, 140 n., 363, 364, 
870, 371, 374-877, 381. 

Mason, John Tufton, 371. 

Mason, Joseph, 870 n, 375, 376 n. 

Mason, Robert M., elected a member 
of the Standing Committee, 28. 
Submits the report of the Council, 
817-320. Of committee to audit the 
Treasurer’s accounts, 327. 

Mason, Robert Tufton, 123 n., 366, 870, 
871, 375, 376. 

Mason, Rev. William, 235. 

* Mason Hall,” 369, 870, 371, 378. 

Massachusetts, archives of, cited, 124 n., 
125 n., 126 n., 128 n., 182 n., 138 n. 
Colonial records of, cited, 367 n. 
Orders of the General Court in rela- 
tion to the manufacture of gunpow- 
der, 249-252. Slavery in, 329, 330. 

“ Massachusetts Gazette” cited, 269, 
272. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, 174, 
196. Annual meetings of the, 1, 
317. Monthly meetings, 32, 52, 103, 
158, 158, 179, 186, 201, 215, 338. 
Special meeting, 229. Meetings of 
the, for July and August, 1876, dis- 
pensed with by vote, 38. Meetings 
for July and August, 1876, dispensed 
with, 340. The Society to be repre- 
sented at the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial Exhibition, 170. Cabinet, li- 
brary, income, property, &c., of the. 
See “Cabinet,” “ Library,” &c. 

Massachusetts Historical Trust fund, 
821, 323, 326, 327, 

Mather, Cotton, D.D., 127 n., 808, 305, 
366. His “ Magnalia”’ cited, 126 n., 
144 n., 224. 

Mather, Increase, D.D., 22, 222, 225, 
804, 338. Rector of Harvard Col- 
lege, 223, 224. 

Mather, Rev. Samuel, 225. 

Matson, Mrs. Elizabeth (Thomas), 164. 

Matson, Nathaniel, 163-165. 

Matson v. Thomas, case of, 168, 164. 

Matthews, Francis, 372 n. i 

Mattoon, Hubertas, killed by Indians, 
143. 

Mattoon, Richard, killed by Indians, 
148. 

Maud, Rev. Daniel, 117. 

Maule, George, 392. 
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Maverick, Samuel, 872. 

Maxcy, Jonathan, D.D., 886. 

Maxcy, Virgil, 387. 

Maynard, Sir John, 104. 

Meacham, Mrs. Catherine B (Mrs. 
Felt), 115. 

Meader, Nathaniel, killed by Indians, 
138. 

Medal voted to Washington to com- 
memorate the evacuation of Boston, 
820. 

Meetings of the Society, 1, 32, 52, 103, 
153, 158, 179, 186, 201, 215, 229, 817, 
838. Vote to dispense with the, 
during the summer of 1875, 38; dur- 
ing the summer of 1876, 340. 

Melcher, Mary (rs. Jackson), 151. 

Members of the Society, proposal to 
increase the number of the, 319, 320. 
Committee appointed on the increase 
of, 327. Corresponding, Honorary, 
and Resident. See “ Correspond- 
ing,” “ Honorary,” and “ Resident 
Members.” Vote to transfer a mem- 
ber from one class to another, 108. 

Memoirs of members, 4, 39, 1138, 172, 
886. 

Menou, Jules, Comte de, 828 n. 

Mercer, Capt. George, 263. 

Mercer, Gen. Hugh, 159 n. 

Meserve, Clement, 188 n. 
of, 151. 

Meserve, Elizabeth (Mrs. Whidden), 
1651. 

Meserve, Thamsina, 138. 

Metcalf, Hanan, 386. 

Metcalf, Mrs. Julia (Tracy), 387. 

Metcalf, Mrs. Mary (Allen), 386. 

Metcalf, Michael, 386. 

Metcalf, Hon. Theron, LL.D., 186, 318. 
Death of, announced by the Presi- 
dent, 180. Vote of the Council in 
reference to, 181. George S. Hale 
appointed to prepare a memoir of, 
ib. Memoir of, by George S. Hale, 
386-393. His birth, 886. Education 


Marriage 


at Brown University, ib. Litchfield 
Law School, 887. Marriage, ib. 
Professional labors, 888. Reporter, 


389. Judge, 7b. His character, 390. 
List of his publications, 392. 

Meynadier, Mrs. Jacob (Privat), 218. 

Mickelthayte, Nathaniel, 147 n. 

Middleton, Arthur, 260. 

Middleton, Henry, 260. 

Middleton, William, 260. 

Mifflin, Gen. Thomas, 83, 284. 

Mighill, Samuel, 143. 

Mignet, Francois Auguste A., photo- 
graph of, presented, 157. 

Miles, Rev. James B., death of, noticed, 
179. 
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Mill, John Stuart, 51. 
Millar, Martha (Mrs. Wentworth), 152. 
Millar, Sidrach, 876 n. B. 
Miller, John S. (#), 82. 
Miller, Veacon Thomas, 74 n. 
Milne-Edwards. See “ Edwards.” 
Milton, John, 808, 313, 314. 
Minchin, , 276, 277. 
Miner, Charles, 56. 
abeau, Honoré Gabriel Riquetti, 
de, 155. 
Jonathan, 207, 215. 
Weir, M.D., 4. 
, tev. Stephen, 225. 

.oncrieife, Major 'T homas, 269. 
Monsey, William, marriage of, 151. 
Monts ague, Adjutant , 89. 
Montigny, la Marque, Sieur de, 188 n. 
Montresur, Capt. ——, 55, 58, 63. 
Moodey, Abigail, death of, 123. 
Moodey, Rev. Joseph, 147. Reason 

for his always wearing a handker- 

chief over his face, 182. 
Moodey, Rev. Joshua, 

Death of, 181. 

Moodey, Master Samuel, 182. 
» Moodey, Rev. Samuel, 147, 182. 








121, 134 n. 


Moody, Samuel, H.C. 1689, 225. 
Moodey, Sarah (Mrs. Pike), 121. 


Death of, 135. 

Moodey, William, killed by Indians, 
149. 

Moore, Jacob B. See “ Farmer John.” 

Moors, Ephraim, powder-horn belong- 
ing to, 138. 

Morrell, Ada (Mrs. Nason), 151. 

Morrell, John, marriage of, 151. 

Morrill, Eliakim, 330. 

Morrill, Sara (Mrs. Huntrys), 151. 

Morrill, Sarah, death, of, 149. 

Morris, Thomas, death of, 145. 

Morse, Amos, 830. 

Morse, David, 330. 

Morse, Jedediah, )).D., 96. 

Morton, Gov. Marcus, 386, 387. 

Morton, Thomas, 367, 368, 372. 

Moss, Mary (AJrs. Sanders), 151. 

Motley, Hon, John L., LL.D., 195 n. 

Moulton, Lt.-Col. Johnson, $8. 

Moulton, Robert, 54. 

Moulton, ——, a youth, 131. 

Moulton. See also ‘‘ Multon.” 

Multon, George, 197. 

Munsy, Margaret, death of, 149. 

Murden, Elizabeth (JJrs. Pickering), 
150. 

Murray, Rev. James, his “ History of 
the American War ” cited, 57. 

Musée des Archives Nationales, Hétel 
Soubise, Paris, 216. 

Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, 

Cambridge, 4. 
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“ Musquito Hall,” 372 n. 
Muzzey, widow, killed by Indians, 135. 
Myalls. See “ Mighill S.” 


N. 


Napoleon IIT., emperor, 181. 

Nason, Benjamin, marriage of, 150. 
Nason, Jonathan, marriage of, 151. 
Nason, Sarah (Mrs. Dugles), 150. 


National Portrait Gallery, London, 
crayon likeness of Washington 
in the, 160. Portrait of Franklin in, 
161. 


Neal, Andrew, 137. 

Neal, Capt. Walter, 140 n., 864, 368- 
870, 376 n. 

Neckar, Mrs. Isabella (André), 220 

Neckar, Louis, 220. 

Neckar, Mary (rs. Rilliet), 220. 

Neff, Mary, 181. 

Negroes, sales of, in Boston, 101, 257. 

Neill, Rev. Edward D., his ‘“ English 
Colonization of America” cited,” 
376 n. A. 

Nelson, Elizabeth (Mfrs. Hayt), 151. 

Nelson, Hannah (Mrs. Tobey), 150. 

Neponset, Mass., powder-mill at, 250. 

Newburgh, N. Y., address of Washing- 
ton to his officers at, to be published, 
181. Publication of, 331. 

Newbury, Mass., Indian attack on, 129. 

Newell, Capt. Timothy (?), 89. 

‘*New-England Historic-Genealogical 
Register,” 115; cited, 122 n., 124 n., 
128 n., 131 n., 189 n., 865 n., 373, 
876 n. B. 

New- England Historic - Genealogical 
Society, 115. 

New Hampshire. Powder-mills in, 252. 
Abstract of papers in the Public 
Record office relating to, 342-845. 
Early settlement of (Mr. Deane’s 
paper), 368-381. History of the 
name, 374, 375. 

New-Hampshire Historical Society, 
“ Collections ” of the, 121; cited, 123n., 
136 n., 188 n., 142 n., 143 n., 372. 

“ New-Hampshire Provincial "Papers 
cited, 128 n., 148 n., 863 n., 369 n., 

870 n., 872 n., 374 n., 376 n., © 

New Jersey, manufacture of gunpow- 
der in, 256. Abstract of papers in 
the Public Record Office relating to, 
840-342. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 312. 

New York, manufacture of gunpowder 
in, 253. 

“ New-York Gazette,” 59. 

‘New-York Review,” 393. 

Nichols, Andrew, M.D., 15. 


” 
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Nicholson, Richard L., 329. 

Niles, Rev. Samuel, his “ History of 
Indian Wars” cited, 130 n., 131 n., 
186 n., 187 n., 188 n., 189 n, 145 n., 
146 n. 

Nixon, Col. John, 88, 90. 

Nock, Mrs. Elizabeth, death of, 138. 

Nock, Sylvanus, 138. Marriage of, 
182. 

North, Frederick, Lord, 237-239, 244, 
245. 

“North-American Review,” 47, 78, 
175, 392. 

North Carolina, manufacture of gun- 
powder in, 255. 

Norton, Prof. Charles E., letter from, 
with Pres. Leverett’s memorandum- 
book, 222. 

Norton, Capt. Francis, 870 n., 376, 
876 n. 

Norton, Lt.-Col: Walter (?), 876 n. 

“Notes and Queries,” 217. 

Nunn, Lieut. Joseph, 350, 351. 

Nute, Abraham, marriage of, 152. 

Nute, Elizabeth (Mrs. Furber), 151. 

Nutter, Lieut. Anthony, death of, 128. 

Nutter, Elder Hatevil, 128 n. 

Nutter, Henry, marriage of, 152. 


O. 
Oakes, Rev. Urian, Pres. Harv. Coll., 


222, 2238 n. 

Obligations of the Society, 826. E 

O’Callaghan, Edmund B., M.D., his 
“ Colonial Documents of New York” 
cited, 124 n., 126 n., 180 n. 

* Odiorne’s Point,” N.H., 868. 

Odlin, Rev. John, ordination of, 144. 

Odlin, Rev. Woodbridge, 144 n. 

Officers of the Society, committee on 
nomination of, 28, 827. Officers 
elected, April, 1875, 28. Elected, 
April, 1876, 328. 

O’Hara, Gen. Charles, 387. 

Oken, Lorenz, 15. 

“ Old-Colony Memorial,” 207. 

Oldham, John, 867, 876 n. 

Old Elm, Boston Common, Mr. Water- 
ston’s paper on the, 800-315. 

Old South Church, Boston, curious 
engraving of the, 248. See also 
** Boston,” 

Oliver, Fitch Edward, M.D., elected a 
Resident Member, 196. Accepts 
membership, 201. 

Oliver, Judge Peter, refusal of the 
grand jury to serve under, 109-112. 

Ordway, James, 122 n. 

Orford, Horatio Walpole, Earl of, 161. 

Orne, Gen. Azor, 281. 
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Osborn, Sarah (Mrs. Lowden), 151. 

Osgood, James R., & Co., Messrs., 32, 
3524. 

Osgood, Major Samuel, 87. 

Otis, Christina, 124 n. 

Otis, Experience, 133 n. 

Otis, Mrs. Grizel (Warren), 124. 

Otis, Hannah, killed by Indians, 124 n. 

Otis, James, 40, 304. 

Otis, John, 124 n. 

Otis, Joseph Marie, 124 n. 

Otis, Joyce (Mrs. Tibbetts), 151. 

Otis, Nathaniel, 124 n. 

Otis, Nicholas, killed by Indians, 130. 

Otis, Mrs. Nicholas, captured by In- 
dians, 1380. ° 

Otis, Paul, 124 n. 

Otis, Richard, killed by Indians, 124. 

Otis, Richard, Jr., 180. 

Otis, Rose, 124 n. 

Otis, Stephen, killed by Indians, 124. 

Overall, William Henry, F’.S.A., 206. 

Owen, Richard, D.C.L., 14, 22. 

Oxford University, 225. 

Oyster River, N.#., Indian attack on, 
128. 


P. 


Packer, Thomas, 128 n., 128 n. 
riage of, 150. 

Page, John, 110. 

Page, Mary (Mrs. Green), 150. 

Page, Lieut. , 68, 68. His “ Plan 
of Bunker-Hill battle,” 55-60. 

Paige, John, killed by Indians, 139. 

Paige, Lucius R., D.D., 102. 

Paine, Rev. Joshua, 288. 

Paine, Robert Treat, LZ.D., 285. 

Paine, Samuel, 286. 

Paine, Thomas (?), of Dover, N.H., 
124 n. 

Paine, Thomas, his ‘‘ Common Sense,” 
280, 283, 285. 

Paine, Timothy, 286. 

Palfrey, Gen. Francis W., elected a 
member of the Standing Committee, 
28. 

Palfrey, Hon. John G., ZL.D., 392. 
Allowed to make extracts from the 
papers of Gov. Belcher, 1. 

Palmer, Edward, 306. 

Palmer, Frederic Temple, 159. 

Palmer, Joseph, & Co., Messrs., 200. 

Palmerston, Henry Temple, 2d Vis- 
count, 244. 

Papers from the Public Record Office, 
abstract of, 840-358. 

Parcher, Elias, marriage of, 152. 

Parieu, M. L. Félix Esquirou de, his 
“« Life of Gustavus Adolphus,” 181. 


Mar- 
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Paris, Louis-Philippe d’Orléans, Comte 
de,.elected an Honorary Member, 
185. Accepts membership, 201. 

Park, Prof: Edwards A., granted leave 
to copy from the Society’s archives, 
82. 

Park Theatre, New York, 43. 

Parker, George A., 58. 

Parker, Hon. Joel, LL.D., 155, 318. 
Death of, announced, 103. Resolu- 
tions of the Society on the death of, 
ib. Gov. Washburn appointed to 
prepare a memoir of, 108. Memoir 
of, by Gov. Washburn, 172-179. His 
birth, 173. Judge of N. H. Superior 
Court, 174. Professor in Harvard 
Law School, ib. Other honors, 7d. 
Publications, 175. His character as 
a judge, ib. Conflict with Judge 
Story, 176. Character as a law pro- 
fessor, 177. As a statesman, 178. 
Marriage and family, ¢d. 

Parker, Mary M., 178. 

Parker, Lt.-Col. Moses, 83, 89. 

Parker, Capt. Noah, 148. Death of, 
147. 

Parkman, Francis, 2Z.B., 216. Calls 
attention to a portrait said to be 
that of Sir William Phipps, 206. 
Motion of, +. Of committee to ex- 
amine the Phipps portrait, ib. His 
“ Pioneers of France in the New 
‘World,” cited, 376 n. 

Parsons, Col. Samuel H , 87, 296. 

Partridge, Sarah (./rs. Hunkins), 150. 

Patrick, Christopher, killed by Indi- 
ans, 136. 

Patterson, Col. John, 87. 

Paxton, Charles, 183. 

Peabody, Prof. Andrew P., D.D., pays 
a tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Upham, 103. Remarks by, on the 
death of Mr. Sears, 202. Pays a 
tribute to the memory of Dr, 
Sprague, 339. 

Peabody, George, LL.D., 10, 187, 824. 
Use of the plate of the engraved 
portrait of, granted to the trustees 
of the Peabody Museum, 216. 

Peabody, George A., 16. 

Peabody, Rev. William B. O., 47. 

Peabody fund, 821, 822, 324-827. 

Peabody Museum of American Arche- 
ology and Ethnology, 4, 5, 7, 16. 
Use of the plate of the engraved 
portrait of Mr. Peabody granted to 
the trustees of the, 216. 

Peale, Charles Wilson, 159. 

Pearce, Co/. Daniel, death of, 138. 

Pearl, John, 148 n. 

Pearl, Nicholas, killed by Indians, 148. 

Pearl, William, 148 n. 
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Pearson, Capt. ——, of Rowley, 142. 
Pease, Samuel, killed by Indians, 143. 
Peaslee. See “ Pearl, Nicholas.” 
Peck, Capt. John, 256 n. 

Peddock, Leonard, 360. 

Peel, Sir Robert, 194. 

Peirce, Co/. Joshua W., 123 n. 

Pelham, Edward, killed by Indians, 
141. 

Pelham, Henry, his plan of Boston, 94, 
95. 

Pemberton, Rev. Ebenezer, 139 n. 

Pemberton, Sarah, 139 n. 

Pendleton, Edmund, 107. 

Penhallow, Samuel, his “ Indian Wars 
of New England” cited, 136 n., 
188 n., 189 n., 140 n., 142 n., 148 n., 
145 n., 146 n., 149 n. 

Penn, William, 161, 314. 

Pennoyer, William, 224. 

Pennsylvania, manufacture of gunpow- 
der in, 253. 

“Pennsylvania Chronicle,” 265. 

Pennsylvania Historival Society, cir- 
cular letter from the, 329. 

“Pennsylvania Magazine,” 64. 

Penny, Capt. Henry, death of, 149. 

Pepys, Richard, 185. 

Percy, Hugh, ari, 33, 283, 300, 349, 
358. Not present at Bunker-Hill 
battle, 99. His account of the bat- 
tle of Lexington, 349 n. 

Perkins, Augustus T., submits the 
annual report of the Council, 25, 
26. Vote of thanks to, 28. 

Perkins, Charles C., 25. 

Perkins, Frances (Mrs. Giles), 151. 

Perkins, Mary (Mrs. Rawlings), 152. 

Perkins, Nathaniel, death of, 148. 

Permont, Philemon, 305. 

Perry, Abel, 330. 

Person, Capt. See “ Pearson, Capt.” 

Peter, Rev. Hugh, 115, 249. 

Peters, , of Andover, 130. 

Phelps, Ezra, 84. 

Phelps, Sergeant Robert, 269. 

Phi Beta Kappa Society, 45. 

Philadelphia, Penn., 157. Centennial 
Exhibition at, 319, 227, 329, 340. 
Committee appointed on the, 158. 
Report of the committee, 170. 

Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Balti- 
more R.R. Co., 325, 327. 

Philbrick, Elizabeth (Mrs. Berry), 150. 

Phillips, Capt. John, 132. 

Phillips, Rev. Samuel, death of, 130. 

Phillips, Samuel, ./r., 251. 

Phillips, Mrs. Thomas W., donation 
from, 38. Vote of thanks to, ib. 

Phillips, Willard, LZ.D., 392. 

Phipps, Sir William, 124 n., 128 n. 
Funeral of, 206. Invitation to at- 
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tend the funeral of, 216. Portrait of, 
216. Committee appointed to ex- 
amine a portrait of, 206. 

Pickering, John, marriage of, 150. 

Pickering, Mary (.V/rs. Fabian), 151. 

Pickering, Octavius, LL.D., 392. His 
“ Reports ” cited, 165. 

Pickering, Rebecca (Mrs. Jaquis), 152. 

Pickering, Capt. Thomas, 137. 

“Pickering papers,” 205. 

Pictures, ludicrous arrangement of, in 
a shop-window, 162. 

Pierce, John, D.D., 339. 

Pigot, Sir Robert, 85, 61, 70, 72, 99 n. 

Pike, Abigail, 121, 124. Death of, 127. 

Pike, Abigail, 2d, 121, 183. 

Pike, Hannah, 121. 

Pike, John, uncle of Rev. John, 129 n. 

Pike, Rev. John, 181, 182. Sketch of 
his life by Dr. Quint, 117-121. Jour- 
nal of, edited by Dr. Quint, 121-152. 

Pike, Joseph, killed by Indians, 129. 

Pike, Joshua, 121. 

Pike, Margaret, 121, 133. 

Pike, Mary, 121. 

Pike, Capt. Nathaniel, 121, 124, 143; 
147, 150. 

Pike, Major Robert, father of Rev. John, 
117, 124n.-126 n., 870 n. Death of, 
144. 

Pike, Robert, brother of Rev. John, 118. 
Death of, 126 

Pike, Robert, son of Rev. John, 121, 124. 

Pike, Samuel, 121, 134. 

Pike, Mrs. Sarah (Moodey), 121. Death 
of, 135. 

Pike, Mrs. Sarah (Sanders), 117. 

Pike, Sarah (Mrs. Stockman), 123 n., 
129 n. 

Pike, Sarah, niece of Rev. John, 118. 

Pike, Solomon, 121. 

Pinchon, John, 206. 

Pine-tree flag, earliest engraving of 
the, 64. 

Pinkham, Amos, 149. 

Pinkham, Katherine, death of, 149. 

Pinkham, Solomon, marriage of, 152. 

Pinkham, Thomas, marriage of, 151. 

Piozzi, Hester Lynch, 23. 

Piper, Samuel, marriage of, 151. 

Pitcairn, Major John, 63 n., 72, 80, 92, 
244, 349 n. Death of, 93. 

Pitman, Joseph, killed by Indians, 139. 

Pitt, John, 2d Earl of Chatham, 237. 

Pitt, William, Earl of Chatham, 169, 
194, 236, 237, 248. 

Pitt, William, the younger, 194. 

Pius IX., Pope, 162. 

Plaisted, Elisha, marriage of, 150. 

Plaistow, Josias, 307. 

Planchut, James, 218. 

Planchut, Mrs. Peter (André), 218. 
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Plimpton, Henry, 110. 

“ Plymouth-Colony Records,” 163. 

Pollard, Anne, deposition of, relating 
to William Blackstone, 185. Funeral 
of, 200. 

Pollard, Wiiliam, 185. 

Pomery, Leonard, indenture of, with 
David Thomas, 858-385. Sketch of, 
860. 

Pommery, Rebecca (J/rs. Rummeril), 
150. 

Pommery, Richard, marriage of, 151. 

Poniatowski, Jozef Anton, 162. 

Pool, Joseph, 110. 

Pool, Major —— (Poor, Thos. ?), 87. 

Poor, Major Thomas, 88. 

Pope, Rev. Joseph, 295. 

“Popham Memorial Volume” cited, 
865 n. 

Porter, Col. Elisha, 93. 

Porter, Capt. John, 89. 

“ Portfolio,” 57. 

Portraits, the Council to have power 
to lend the Society’s, to the Philadel- 
phia Centennial, 205. 

Potter, John E., his 
Monthly ” cited, 159 n. 

Potts, Thomas, marriage of, 150. 

Powder, scarcity of, in the American 
camp at Cambridge, 80. 

Powder-horn, an old, presented, 338. 

Pownall, Sir George, 160. 

Pownall, Sec’y John, 354. 

Pownall, Gov. Thomas, 160. Engraved 
portrait of, 161. 

Pratt, Phineas, 362 n. 

Pratt, Thomas, 110. 

Pray, Joseph, 132. 

Preble, Capt. Abraham, 147, 182. 

Preble, Ebenezer, 147, 182. 

Prescott, Zon. Benjamin, 75. 

Prescott, Oliver, M.D., 77. 

Prescott, Gen. Richard, 274. 

Prescott, Col. William, 34, 55, 57-61, 
68, 68-75, 77-79, 87, 89, 93. Sketch 
of, 75, 76. 

Prescott, /Zon. William, 57,61, 78. Ac- 
count of the battle of Bunker Hill 
by, 68-78. Letter of, to Samuel 
Swett, 78, 79. 

Prescott, William H., ZZ.D., 47. 

President. See “ Winthrop, R. C.” 

Presket, Rebecca (Mrs. Sanburn), 150. 

Presket, , a soldier, 139. 

Preston, George, 144 n. 

Price & Co., Messrs., 185 

Prince, Rev. Thomas, 368. MS. vol- 
ume written by, presented, 171. 

Privat, Anthony, 218. 

Privat, David, 218. 

Privat, Isabella (.M/rs. Meynadier), 218. 

Privat, James, 218. 
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Privat, John, .Jr., 218. 

Privat, Mrs. John (André), 218. 

Privat, Mary (JJrs. André), 219, 220. 

Privateering during the American 
Revolution, 99, 100. 

“ Proceedings” of the Society, 3, 25- 
27, 162, 180, 181, 187, 206, 248, 317- 
819, 321, 322, 824, 326, 340. Cited, 
108, 267. No. IV. of the 11th vol- 
ume announced, 53. No. I. of the 
12th volume, 196. No. II. of the 
12th volume, 217. 

Property of the Society, 325. 

“Property Protected,” caricature, 169. 

Prout, Barnebas, 143. 

“Providence,” ship, 359, 
885 n. 

Public Record Office, England, abstract 
of papers from the, 340-358. 

Publications of the Society, 826. 

Puddington, Amy (Mrs. Graves), 150. 

Puddington, Thomas, marriage of, 150. 

Pugsley, John, marriage of, 152. 

Purkiss, Sarah (Mrs. Rogers), 139 n. 

Purkiss, Mrs. Sarah (Pemberton), 
139 n. 

Putnam, Major Ezra, 87, 88. 

Putnam, Frederick Ward, 15, 17. 

Putnam, Adjutant , 88. 


867, 383, 


Putnam, Gen. Israel, 74, 75, 78, 79, 81, 
§2, 84-86, 88, 91, 275, 276, 284, 285, 
287, 288. Note of, to Major Mon- | 


crieffe, 269. 

Putnam, Hon. John P., donation from, 
838. Vote of thanks to, id. 

Pym, John, 204. 

Pynchon, Major John, 224. 


Q. 


“ Quarterly Review,” 194. 

Quincy, Edmund, the emigrant, 301, 303, 
304. 

Quincy, Judye Edmund, 163. 

Quincy, Edmund, A.M, 


tee, 28, 328. Pays a tribute to the 
memory of Mr. Binney, 107. Me- 
moir of Charles Sprague by, 39-51. 
Quincy, Miss Eliza Susan, her new 


edition of the Life of Josiah Quincy, | 


Jr., presented, 52. Donations from, 
62, 317. Offers to lend Washington’s 
gorget for the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial Exhibition, 340. 

Quincy, Col. Josiah, records Gen. 
Gage’s departure from Boston on a 
pane of window-glass, 316. 

Quincy, Josiah, ./r., life of, by his son, 
62. Cited, 316. 

Quincy, Josiah, Pres. Harv. Coll., 309. 


elected a | 
member of the Standing Commit- | 
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His “ Life of Josiah Quincy, Jr.,” 52, 
316. His “ History of Harvard Uni- 
versity ” cited, 223-225. 

Quincy and Palmyra Railroad Co., 322, 
825, 327. 

Quint, Alonzo H., D.D., communicates 
Rev. John Pike’s Journal, 116. Jour- 
nal of Rev. John Pikes edited by, 
117-152. 


R. 


Rachel-Felix, Eliza, 162. 

Rackley, William, marriage of, 150. 

Ramsay, David, M@.D., 98, 264. His 
“ History of the American Revolu- 
tion ” cited, 268. 

Randall, Mrs. Elizabeth, death of, 137. 

Randall, Joseph, marriage of, 150. 

Randall, Richard, 187. Marriage of, 
152. 

Randall, Hon. Samuel, 386. 

Randall, Tobias, 37. 

Randall. See also “ Rendall.” 

Randolph, Peyton, 265. 

Rankin, Sara (Mrs. Kenney), 151. 

Ransor, Sergt. William, 101. 

Rawdon, Francis, Marquis of Hastings, 
833. 

Rawlings, Abigail (Mrs. Richards), 
151. 

Rawlings, Ichabod, marriage of, 152. 
Killed by Indians, 145. 

Rawson, Edward, 249. 

Ray, Mary (Mrs. Thomas), 165. 

Ray, Simon, 165. 

Recording Secretary. 
Charles.” 

Redford, William, 128 n. 

Reed, Col. James, 60, 69, 75, 290. 

Reed, Hon. John, 386. 

Reed, Gen. Joseph, 254. 

Reed, Robert, killed by Indians, 148. 

Reeve, Hon. Tapping, 387. 

Rendall, Elizabeth (Mrs. Willey), 152. 

“ Repeal,” caricature, 169. 

Resident Members, election of, 1, 25, 
168, 185, 196, 217, 318. Death of, 
25, 103, 154, 180, 186, 201, 318. 
Memoirs of, 4, 39, 118, 172, 386. 

Retz, Jean, Fr. Paul de Gondi, Cardi- 
nal de, 261. 

Revere, Paul, 110, 310. 

Revolutionary War, caricatures relat- 
ing to the, exhibited, 168, 169. 

Reyner, Rev. John, 117. 

Reyner, Rev. John (H. C. 1663), 117, 
119. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 194. 

Rhode Island, powder-mill in, 252. 

Rhodes, Jacob, marriage of, 152. 


See “ Deane, 
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Rhodes, Mary (Mrs. Shorey), 151. 
Richards, Benjamin, marriage of, 151. 
Richards, Joseph, marriage of, 151. 
Richards, William, marriage of, 151. 
Richardson, Rev. John, death of, 130. 
Richardson, Moses, 110. 

Ricker, George, death of, 142. 

Ricker, Judith, 180. Marriage of, 151. 

Ricker, Mathurin, death of, 142. 

Rilliet, Horace Benedict, 220. 

Rilliet, Louise Sophie, 220. 

“ Rivington’s Gazette,” 58. 

Roades. See “ Rhodes.” 

Robbins, Rev. Chandler, of Plymouth, 
171. 

Robbins, Chandler, D.D., elected Cor- 
responding Secretary, 28, 328. Cor- 
responding Secretary, 1, 82, 108, 158, 
186, 201, 817, 328. Reads a letter 
from Judge Chamberlain, 108. Pre- 
sents a MS. volume of Rev. ‘Thomas 
Prince, 171. Exhibits the original 
MS. of Washington’s Newburgh ad- 
dress, 181. Appointed to prepare a 
memoir of Mr. Sears, 202. Submits 
an estimate for reproducing Wash- 
ington’s Newburgh address, 217. 
Announces the heliotype reproduc- 
tion of the address, 331. 

Robbins, Mrs. Jane (Prince), 171. 

Robbins, Judge , of Kentucky, 887. 

Roberts, Benjamin, death of, 148. 

Roberts, Hatevil, 148. 

Roberts, Joanna (Mrs. Potts), 150. 

Roberts, John, Marshal of N.H., death 
of, 129. 

Roberts, John, marriage of, 152. 

Roberts, John G., donation from, 185, 

Roberts, Mary, death of, 149. 

Roberts, Nathaniel, marriage of, 152. 

Roberts, Sara, death of, 134. 

Roberts, Sarah (J/rs. Henderson), 152. 

Roberts, Thomas, 129 n. 

Robins, Mrs. Elizabeth (Bowdoin), 
198. 

Robins, Mrs. Leah (Whalley), 198. 

Robins, Thomas, of Virginia, 198. 

Robins, Thomas, 2d of name, 198. 

Robins, Thomas, letter from, giving an 
account of the burial-place of Whal- 
ley the regicide, 198, 199. 

Robins, William Bowdoin, 198. 

Robinson, Lt.-Col. John, 87, 89. 

Rochambeau, Jean-Baptiste Donatien 
de Vimeur, Comte de, 331-833. 

Rochemont, Rev. Daniel, 220. 

Rochford, William Henry Nassau, 4th 
Earl of, 240, 245. 

Rogers, Prof. Henry D., 13. 

Rogers, Hesther, 134. 

Rogers, John, of Billerica, 129. 

Rogers, John, of Kittery (7), 140. 
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Rogers, John, of Watertown, 129 n. 

Rogers, Rev. John, Pres. Harv. Coll., 
207, 215. 

Rogers, Rev. Nathaniel, 139. 

Rogers, Samuel, 46. 

Rogers, Mrs. Sarah (Purkiss), 139 n. 

Rogers, William, 143 n. 

Rogers, Prof. William B., 13. 

Rolfe, Rev. Benjamin, killed by In- 
dians, 148. 

Romans, Bernard, 64. 

Roos family, the, 29. 

Rose, Roger, death of, 141. 

Rouge Dragon. See “Smith, Wil- 
liam.” 

Rouse, Thomas, marriage of, 150. 

Row, Martha (Mrs. Howard), 150. 

Rowell, Philip, killed by Indians, 126. 

Rowlandson, Wilson, 83. 

Rummeril, Clement, marriage of, 150. 

Rummeril, Rebecca (Mrs. Rouse), 150. 

Runlett, Charles, Sen., drowned, 149. 

Russell, Henry, 250. 

Russell, Sir William Oldnall, 392. 

Rymer, Thomas, his “ Federa” cited, 
376 n. 


S. 


Sabine, /7on. Lorenzo, 102. 

Sabonadiére, Paul, 218. 

Sainsbury, W. Noél, 162, 340. ‘ Cal- 
endar of State Papers ” cited, 860 n., 
876 n., A., B., O. 

St. Clair, Gen. Arthur, 838. 

St. Germans, Edward Granville Eliot, 
Earl of, 204. 

St. Hilaire. 
laire.” 

St. Simon, Claude Anne, Marquis de, 
833. 


See ‘‘Geoffroy-St. Hi- 


Salisbury, Prof. Edward E., donation 


from, 838. Vote of thanks to, 7b. 
Salmon Falls, Indian attack on, 126. 
Salter, Rev. Richard, 84. 
Saltonstall, Col. Gurdon, 82. 
Saltonstall, //on. Leverett, submits re- 
port of the committee to nominate 
officers, 28. Addresses the Society 
in reference to the Centennial Ex- 
hibition at Philadelphia, 158. Letter 
from, 170. 
Saltonstall, 
146. 
Saltonstall, Col. Richard, 149. 
Saltonstall, Sir Richard, 804. 
Saltpetre, manufacture of in America 
during the Revolutionary war, 256 n. 
Sanburn, Jonathan, marriage of, 150. 
Sanburn, Nathaniel, marriage of, 150. 
Sanders, Joseph, killed by Indians, 124. 
Sanders, Richard, marriage of, 151. 


‘ol. Nathaniel, death of, 
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Sanders, Sarah (Mrs. Brawn), 151. 

Sant’ Anna, Baron de, letter and dona- 
tion from, 2. Vote of thanks to, tb. 

Sargeant, Benjamin, 136. 

Sargeant, Edward, marriage of, 151. 

Sargent, Hon. John, 107. 

Sargent, Lucius Manlius, 161. 

Savage, Hon. James, 123 n., 325, 372. 
Portrait of, on book-plate for the 
books purchased from the Savage 
fund, 158. His “ Genealogical Dic- 
tionary ” cited, 129 n., 180 n., 184 n., 
147 n. 

Savage, Thomas S., AZ.D., 12. 

Savage fund, 63, 158, 821, 822, 325- 
827. 

Sawyer, R, 828 n. 

Say, William Fiennes, Viscount, 365. 

Scammans, Col. James, 88, 90. 

Scammell, Col. Alexander, 825, 326. 

Scharf, Col. J. Thomas, his “ Chroni- 
cles of Baltimore,” 840. 

Schuyler, Gen. Philip, 96, 342. 

Scuyler family, the, 160. 

Scott, Mrs. Dorothy (Hancock), 184. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 48, 155. 

Sears, Barnas, D.D., transferred to the 
class of Honorary Members, 108. 

Sears, Hon. David, 67, 202, 308, 328. 

Sears, Edmund H., D.D., 818. Death 
of, announced, 201. Remarks on, by 
the President, ib. Remarks by Dr. 
Peabody, 202. Dr. Robbins ap- 
pointed to prepare a memoir of, ib. 

Seavy, William, 370. 

Selwyn, William, 392. 

Sergeant, Edward, of Casco, 126 n. 

Sergeant, Edward, of Newbury, mar- 
riage of, 151. Killed by Indians, 129. 

Seven Oaks, Kent, monuments in the 
church at, 197. 

Sewall, Jonathan, 342. 
John Lowell, 182-184. 

Sewall, Chief Justice Samuel, 122 n., 
163, 167, 306. Letter of, to John 
Winthrop, 199. His “ Diary ”’ cited, 
128 n., 186 n. 

Sewall, Samuel E., 392. 

“ Sewall papers,” 1, 26. 

Seward, Anna, 221, 222. 

Sewer, Henry, marriage of, 151. 

Shackford, Mary (JJ/rs. Nutter), 152. 

Shakspeare, William, 44, 314. 

Shapley, Lieut. John, killed by Indians, 
142. 

Shapley, Nicholas, 142. 

Sharpless, James, 161. Crayon like- 
ness of Washington by, 160. 

Shattuck, Job, 76. 

Shaw, Abigail Adams (J/rs. Felt), 115. 

Shaw, Mrs. Elizabeth (Smith), 116. 

Shaw, Rev. John, 115. 


Letter of, to 
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Shaw, Chief Justice Lemuel, 41, 392. 

Shea, John G., his edition of Charle- 
voix’s ‘‘ New France ”’ cited, 126 n., 
128 n. 

Sheaffe, Sampson, 148 n. 

Shepard, Rev. Thomas, 304. 

Shepley, Hon. Ether, 173. 

Sherburn, Elizabeth (rs. Sanburn), 
150. 

Sherburn, Samuel, 125 n., 127. 

Sherman, Roger, 104. a 

Sherriff, Major William, 80. 

Sherwell, Rev. Nicholas, 366. 

Sherwell, Nicholas, sketch of, 360. In- 
denture of, with David Thomson, 
882-385. 

Sherwell, Thomas, 360. 

Sherwood, Mr. ——, 365. 

Shirley, Gov. William, 263. 

Shirreff. See ‘‘ Sherriff.” 

Shop-bill, an old, 200. 

Shorey, Samuel, marriage of, 151. 

Shuckford, John, marriage of, 152. 

Shurtleff, Nathaniel B., 4/.D., 25, 64, 
154. His “ Topographical and His- 
torical Description of Boston,” 64. 

Sibley, Elias, 293. 

Sibley, John L., presents a donation 
from Gen. Lefroy, 196. Pays a trib- 
ute to the memory of Dr. Sears, 
203. 

Siege of Boston, remarks by Mr. Froth- 
ingham on the, 261-275. Letters il- 
lustrating the, 275-285. Dorchester 
Heights occupied, 281. Diary of 
Samuel Bixby, 285-298. 

Silley, Thomas, marriage of, 161. 

Silliman, Prof. Benjamin, his “ Ameri- 
can Journal of Science and Art,” 15. 

Simpson, Henry, 1381n. Killed by In- 
dians, 132. 

Simpson, Mr. , 83, 269. 

Sinclair, Capt. George, 101. 

Sinking fund, vote proposed by the 
Council to establish a, 319. Adopted 
by the Society, 327. 

Skeene, Col. Philip, 841. 

Skinner, Cortlandt, 341. 

Slavery in Massachusetts, 329, 330. 

Small, Elizabeth (Mrs. Pugsley), 152. 

Smith, Major Calvin, 294. 

Smith, Charles C., elected a member 
of the Standing Committee, 28, 328. 
Motion of, 28. Appointed Record- 
ing Secretary protem., 32. Paper by, 
on the manufacture of gunpowder in 
America, 248-256. 

Smith, Elizabeth (Mrs. Hall), 123 n. 

Smith, Lt.-Col. Francis, his account of 
the battle of Lexington, 349 n. 

Smith, Gershom, 83. 

Smith, James, 128 n. 
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Smith, Capt. John, his “ Description 
of New England ” cited, 363 n. 

Smith, John, 297. 

Smith, Z'rooper Nicholas, 131 n. 
by Indians, 132. 

Smith, Nicholas, of Berwick, 146. 

Marriage of, 


Killed 


Smith, Samuel, 147 n. 
152. 

Smith, Mrs. Sarah (Davis), killed by 
Indians, 128 n. 

Smith, William (Rouge Dragon), 185. 

Smith, Sergt. ——, killed by Indians, 
146. 

Smith’s garrison-house, 132. 

Soley, John, 64. 

South Carolina, manufacture of gun- 
powder in, 255. 

Sparks, Jared, LZ.D., Pres. Harv. 
Coll., 68, 264, 393. His controversy 
with Earl Stanhope, 195. Dr. Ellis’s 
memoir of, 196. His “ Life of Wash- 
ington ” cited, 55. 

Sparks, Rebecca (Mrs. McKenney), 
150. 

Spencer, Gen. Joseph, 86, 87. 

Spencer, Mary, of Berwick, death of, 
137. 

Spencer, Mary (Mrs. Jones), 152. 

Spinney, Thomas, death of, 134. 

Sprague, Charles, 25, 154. Memoir of, 
by Edmund Quincy, 39-51. His 
birth, 89. Ancestry, 40. Education, 
41. Business ventures, i). Early 
poems, 43. Theatre poems, 7b. 
Shakspeare ode, 44. “Art,” 465. 
“ Curiosity,” ib. Publication of his 
poems, 47. Lesser poems, ib. Later 
life, 49. Old age, 50. His religious 
views, 51. 

Sprague, Elizabeth (Mrs. Lincoln), 50. 

Sprague, Mrs. Joanna (Thayer), 40. 

Sprague, Samuel, 40. 

Sprague, William, 40. 

Sprague, William B., D.D., death of, 
announced by the President, 339. 
Prof. Peabody pays a tribute to the 
memory of,#). His “ Annals of the 
American Pulpit ” cited, 148 n. 

Squibb, Capt. Thomas, 361. 

Stacy, Major William, 88, 89. 

Stacy, William, of Berwick, death of, 
141, 

Stamp Act, repeal of the, 260. 

Stamp, George, pseudon., 169. 

Standing Committee, election of, 28, 
828. Annual reports, &c. See 
* Council.” 

Standish, Capt. Miles, 304, 362 n., 367, 
873. 

Stanhope, Philip Henry, 5th Fav of, 
156, 235, 818. Death of, announced, 
292. Tribute to, by Mr. Winthrop, 





ib. His estimate of Washington, 
1938. His publications, 194. His 
controversy with Pres. Sparks, 165. 
Letter of, to Dr. Ellis, 196. His 
“ History of England ” cited, 349 n, 

Stanian, Ann (4rs, Silley), 151. 

Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn, D.D., Dean 
of Westminster, 157. 

Stanley, Hon. Henry E. J., his “ Three 
Voyages of Vasco da Gama” cited, 
2n. 

Stanton, Joanna (Mrs. Nute), 152. 

Starboord, ‘Thomas, marriage of, 150. 

Stark, Gen. John, 60, 69, 75, 285. 

Starkie, Thomas, Q.C., 392. 

State-Paper Office.. See “ Public Rec- 
ord Office.” 

Stedman, Charles, his ‘‘ History of the 
American War ”’ cited, 56, 61, 237. 

Stephen, Col. Adam, 263. 

Stephens, Samuel, 149. 

Stevenson. See “ Stimpson.” 

Stewart, Capt. Robert, 263. 

Stileman, Major Elias, death of, 130. 

Stiles, Ezra, D.D., 199, 261. 

Stimpson (Stevenson), Bartholomew, 
Jr., killed by Indians, 149. 

Stockman, Dorothy, death of, 129. 

Stockman, John, death of, 123. 

Stockman, Joseph, Jr., 118. 

Stockman, Mrs. Sarah (Pike), 123 n., 
129 n. 

Stockwell, Reuben, 290. 

Stoddard, , 200. 

Stokes, Deborah (J/rs. Kenney), 150. 

Stone, Frederick D., 329. 

Stone, James W., I/.D., 17. 

Storer, Jeremy, 130. 

Storer, Lieut. Joseph, 146. 

Storer, Joseph, /r., drowned, 146. 

Storrs, Eleazer, 86, 87. 

Storrs, Lt.-Col. Experience, 89. Ex- 
tracts from his diary kept in Cam- 
bridge camp, 84-87. 

Storrs, James L., 84. 

Storrs, Josiah, 86. 

Story, Hon. Joseph, LZ.D., his conflict 
of opinion with Judge Parker, 176. 

Stoughton, Col. Israel, 304. 

Stoughton, Zt.-Gov. William, 130 n., 
223, 224. Death of, 134. 

Stoughton, Mass., powder-mill at, 251, 
252. 

Stover, John, 141. 

Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, 
of, 204. 

Stratton, John, 367. 

Stuart, Isaac William, his “ Life of 
Gov. Trumbull”’ cited, 331 n. 

Stuart, John, 356. 

Suffolk Savings Bank, 824, 825, 327. 

Sullivan, Gen. John, 96, 348. Letter of, 


Eal 
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to Samuel Adams, 275. 

to John Adams, 283. 
Sullivan, Lawrence, 83. 
Sutherland, Lieut. William, 349 n. 
Sutton, Robert, Baron Lexington, 28. 
Swan, Mrs. Joshua A., 182. 
Swett, Co/. Samuel, 68, 74. 

Judge Prescott to, 78, 79. 
Swift, Dean Jonathan, 204. 
Sydenham, Thomas, J/.D., 20. 


Letter of, 


Letter of 


¥; 


Tappan, Dr. Peter, drowned, 147. 

Tarleton, Richard, death of, 142. 

Tasker, Samuel, killed by Indians, 138. 

Taylor, Edward, killed by Indians, 138. 

Taylor, Sergeant John, 100. 

Taylor, John, 143. 

Taylor, Capt. ——, 138. 

Tazewell, Littleton Walker, 107. 

Tea, destruction of the, in Boston har- 
bor, 40 n. 

Tebbetts, Samuel, 118. 

Tennent, Rev. William, 256. 

Tenney, Clough v., Case of, 392. 

Thacher, Rev. Peter, 58, 96-98. 

Thayer, Joanna (M/s. Sprague), 40. 

Thayer, Nathaniel,, 323. 

Thayer, Liew, ——, 89. 

Thiers, Louis Adolphe, 157. 

Thirstyn, James, 101. 

Thomas, Hon. Benjamin F., remarks 
by, on death of Gov. Clifford, 188. 

Thomas, David, marriage of, 152. 

Thomas, John, grandson of Judge 
Nath. Thomas, 165. 

Thomas, Capt. John, 166. 

Thomas, Gen. John, 81, 281, 286, 287, 
295, 296. 

Thomas, Moses, 57. 
Thomas, ./udye Nathaniel, 164-167. 
Inscription on his tomb-stone, 167. 
Thomas, Nathaniel, son of the Judge, 
163-165. 

Thomas, Col. Nathaniel, 163, 164, 166. 

Thomas, Nathaniel Ray, 165, 166. 

Thomas, William, 166. Grant of land 
to, 163. Death of, 164. 

Thomas, William, son of Nathaniel, 164. 

Thompson, Abraham R., .D., his ad- 
dress to Lafayette at the reception 
at Charlestown in 1824, 65, 66. Let- 
ter of Edward Everett to, 67. 

Thompson, Elizabeth B., donation 
from, 109. 

Thompson, James, marriage of, 151. 

Thompson, Gen. Samuel, 281. 

Thompson, William, 110. 

Thomson, David, paper by Mr. Deane 
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on an indenture of, 358-385. Sketch 
of his life, 360. 

Thomson, Mrs. David, 372. 

Thomson, Rev. Edward, death of, 140. 

Thomson, John, 367, 372, 373. 

Thomson, Robert, 146. 

Thomson, Major Robert, 250. 

Thomson’s Island, Boston Harbor, 360. 

Thoroton, Robert, his “ Antiquities of 
Nottinghamshire ”’ cited, 28. 

Thurlow, Edward Thurlow, Lord, 246, 
247. 

Tibbetts, Mrs. Elizabeth, death of, 144. 

Tibbetts, Elizabeth (JM/rs. Bickford), 
150. 

Tibbetts, Henry, of Dover, 141 n. 

Tibbetts, Henry, marriage of, 151. 

Tibbetts, Jeremy, Sen., death of, 150. 

Tibbetts, Jeremy, 141 n. 

Tibbetts, John, 150. 

Tibbetts, Joseph, 144. 

Tibbetts, Mary (Mrs. Giles), 151. 

Tibbetts, Nathaniel, 141. 

Tibbetts, Samuel, marriage of, 150. 

Tibbetts, Sarah (Mrs. Thomas Tib- 
betts), 152. 

Tibbetts, Thomas, marriage of, 152. 

Ticknor, George, LL.D., 194. 

Ticknor, Reed, & Fields, Messrs., 47. 

Tiffany, Humphrey, death of, 123. 

Tilghman, Col. Tench, 337. 

Tilghman, William, 107. 

Tilton, Sergeant Isaac, death of, 129. 

Titcomb, Benaiah, 147. 

Tobey, James, 129. Killed by Indians, 
140. 

Tobey, Stephen, marriage of, 150. 

Tompson, James. See “ Thompson, 
James.” 

Torrey, Prof. Henry W., communi- 
cates a letter of Mrs. Prof. Winthrop, 
29. 

Townsend, Co/. Penn (7), 200. 

Tracy, Hon. Uriah, 387. 

Trenton, Lieut. , 41. 

Trevett, Capt. Samuel R., 74 n. 

Trevore, William, 373. 

Trickey, Elizabeth (Mrs. Amblar), 
152. 

Trollope, Ven. Edward, Archdeacon of 
Stow, donation from, 157. 

Trouvé, Rev. Claude, 124 n. 

Trumbull, Benjamin, D.D., 331 n. 

Trumbull, Col. John, 64. 

Trumbull, John, LL.D., his “ McFin- 
gal” cited, 166. 

Trumbull, Gov. Jonathan, 331 n., 351. 

Trumbull, Co/. Jonathan, Jr., “ Jour- 
nal of the Siege of Yorktown” kept 
by, 331-338. Sketch of his lite, 
831 n. 

Trumbull, Col. Joseph, 83, 89. 
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Tryon, Gov. William, 237, 278. 

Tubbs, Benjamin, marriage of, 151. 

Tucker, John, of Lover, 180. 

Tucker, John, of Portsmouth, death of, 
142 


Tudor, Hon. William, 78. 

Tufts, Peter, 64. 

Tupper, Major Benjamin, 291, 294. 

Turner, Major John, 148. 

Tuttle, Charles W., remarks by, on 
Dr. Belknap’s house at Dover, 
86, 37. Remarks by, 99. Reads a 
deposition of Ann Pollard, 184. 

Tuttle, Dorothy (Mrs. Tibbetts), 150. 

Tuttle, Jacob, death of, 149. 

Tuttle, John, the emigrant, 149 n. 

Tuttle, Capt. John, 118. 

Tuttle, Judge John, 149 n. 

Tuttle, Mary (Mrs. Wallingford), 150. 

Tuttle, Sarah (Mrs. Cloutman), 151. 

Twisleton, Hon. Edward Turner 
Boyd, 25, 155. 

Twomley, Easter (Mrs. Dam), 152. 

Twomley, John, marriages of, 150. 

Tydie, Hannah (Mrs. Ford), 152. 

Tyndall, Prof. John, 22, 51. 


U. 


Underhill, Capt. John, 119. 

Union, growth of the sentiment of, in 
the American Colonies, 261, 269. 

*United-States Law Intelligencer and 
Review,” 892. 

“ United-States Literary Gazette,” 892. 

* United-States Review and Literary 
Gazette,” 392. 

Upham, Abijah, 110. 

Upham, Hon. Charles W., 155, 318. 
Death of, announced by the Vice- 
President, 103. Resolutions offered 
by the Council, ib. Dr. Ellis ap- 
pointed to prepare a memoir of, 108. 

Upham, William P., elected a Resi- 
dent Member, 158. 

Usher, Lt.-Gov. Juhn, 128 n., 186, 224. 


V. 


Valenciennes, Achille, 9. 

Vallitre, Michel le Neuf, Sieur de la, 
124 xn. 

Vane, Sir Henry, 803, 807, 308. 

Van Teil, Capt. ——, 141. 

Vaudreuil, Philippe de Rigaud, Mar- 
quis de, 186 n., 138 n. 

Vaughan, George, 366. 

Vaughan, William, 124 n., 126 n., 140. 

Vazeille, Louisa (Mrs. André), 218, 
220. 
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Verin. See “ Arin.” 

Verplanck, Gulian, verses of, 261. 

Verses called forth by the siege of 
Boston, 273-275. 

Vidal v. City of Philadelphia, Case of, 
105. 

Villieu, Lieut. Sebastien de, 128 n. 

Vice-President. See “Adams, C. F.” 

Vines, Richard, 367, 872 n., 876 n. 

Virginia, manufacture of gunpowder 
in, 255. 

Vose, John, 113. 


W. 


Wade, Mrs. John (Gerrish), 136 n. 

Wade, Rev. John, marriage of, 181. 
Death of, 136. 

Wade, Major Nathaniel, 132. 

Wainwright, Col. John, death of, 147. 

Wainwright, Capt. Simon, killed by 
Indians, 148, 

Wait, William, 286. 

Wakefield, James, drowned, 146. 


. Wakefield, William, drowned, 146. 


Walderne. See “ Waldron.” 

Waldron, Mrs. Ann, death of, 123. 

Waldron, Elizabeth (Mrs. Beard), 151. 

Waldron, Elizabeth (Mrs. Gerrish), 
124 n. 


‘Waldron, Mrs. Hannah (Cutt), death 


of, 122. 

Waldron, John, marriage of, 151. 

Waldron, Majer Richard, 120, 122, 
123 n., 132 n., 370. Killed by Indi- 
ans, 124. F 

Waldron, Col. Richard, 118, 122 n., 
124 n., 188. 

Waldron, spelling of the name, 122 n. 

Walker, George, 65th Reg’t, burial of, 
101. 


Walker, George, marriage of, 150. 

Walker, James, D.D., Pres. Harv. Coll., 
25, 154. 

Walker, Sarah (Mrs. Holmes), 150. 

Waller, Adjutant John, 62. Citations 
from his orderly-book relating to 
Bunker Hill, 68. Description of the 
book, tb. n. 

Wallingford, John, marriage of, 150. 

Walpole, Horace, 235, 288. 

Walton, Izaak, 21. 

Wandsworth Burial-Ground, 199. 

Wanerson, Jndian Sagamore, 145. 

Wannerton, Thomas, 376 n. 

Wannerton. See also “ Warnerton.” 

Ward, Gen. Artemas, 88, 68, 73, 282, 
283, 290, 296. 

Ward, Joseph, letter of, to John Ad- 
ams, 282. 


| Ward, Townsend, 329. 
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Warden, David Bailey, .D., 167. 

Ware, John, 1.D., 892. 

Warner, Adjutant ——, 87. 

Warnerton, ‘Thomas, the 
872 n., 376 n. 

Warnerton, Thomas, of Laconia Com- 

pany, 376 n., Cc. 

Warren, Hon. Charles H., 25, 154, 189. 
Anecdote of, 190. 

“ Warren, Edith,” ship, 338. 

Warren, Gen. James, 31, 267. Letter 
of, to John Adams, on battle of Bun- 
ker Hill, 79. Letter to Samuel Ad- 
ams, 80. Letters to Samuel Adams, 
277, 280. 

Warren, Jane (Mrs. Grant), 150. 

Warren, John Collins, M.D., 9, 17. 

Warren, Gen. Joseph, 36, 40, 66, 74, 
75, 77, 78, 80, 81, 92, 96, 241, 268, 
810. Copley’s portrait of, 32. Place 
of his death, 64. First monument 
to, on Breed’s Hill, 65. Agreement 
of, in purchasing a negro boy, 101. 
His house in Hanover Street, Bos- 
ton, tb. 

Warren, Mrs. Mercy, letter of Mrs. 
Winthrop to, 29-31. 

Warren, Winslow, 188. Remarks by, 
on death of Gov. Clifford, 189. 

“ Warwick,” barque, 376 n., a., 381. 

Washburn, //on. Emory, 102, 819. 
Elected Vice-President, 28, 328. 
Pays a tribute tothe memory of 
Judge Parker, 108. Exhibits a let- 
ter from Horace Binney, 107. Ap- 
pointed to prepare a memoir of 
Judge Parker, 108. Communicates 
memoir of Judge Parker, 171. 
Memoir of Judge Parker by, 172- 
179. Letter from, on the death of 
Gov. Clifford, 191. Of committee on 
increase of membership, 827. Reads 
note and documents from Edward 
Kent, 229. 

Washington, Bushrod, ZZ.D., 107. 

Washington, Pres. George, 82, 40, 66, 
80, 82, 86, 95, 97, 105, 106, 184, 217, 

22, 229, 232, 288, 237, 245, 254, 258, 
278, 275, 289-291, 296, 310, 311, 314, 
820, 881-335, 337, 342, 358, 355, 357, 
887, 393. Albemarle portrait of, 26, 
27, 159. Manly’s medal of, 32. Por- 
trait of, 38. Eulogy of, ib. Re- 
marks by the President on portraits 
of, 159, 160. Portrait of, by Le Paon, 
159. Sharless’s crayon in National 
Portrait Gallery, London, 160. 
Crayon portrait in Wymington Rec- 
tory, ib. Original MS. of his address 
to the officers assembled at New- 
burgh, 181. Earl Stanhope’s esti- 
mate of his character, 103. New- 


emigrant, 





burgh address of, 217. Medal voted 
to, on evacuation of Boston, 230- 
232. Life of (an engraving), 248. En- 
graved portrait of, ib. Early services 
of, to his country, 263-267. Address 
of, to his soldiers in 1756, 264. 
Elected Commander-in-chief, 268. 
Heliotype of his Newburgh address 
announced, 231. Lock of hair of, 
once belonging to Alexander Hamil- 
ton, presented, 338. Gorget of, lent 
to the Philadelphia Centennial Ex- 
hibition, 340. 

“Washington medals,” inscription on 
the case prepared for the, 27. 

Waterman, Lieut. , 89. 

Waterston, Rev. Robert C., 298, 299. 
Paper by, on the Old Elm on Boston 
Common, 300-315. Exhibits pane of 
glass with Col. Quincy’s record of 
Gen. Gage’s departure from Boston, 
316. 

Watriss, Oliver W., 324. 

Watson, Joseph, 128 n. 

Watson, Nathaniel, 37. 

Watson, Robert, killed by Indians, 
128 n. 

Waveney, Robert Shafto Adair, Lord, 
828. 

Wayland, Francis, D.D., 188. 

Wayne, Gen. Anthony, 338. 

Wear, Elias, killed by Indians, 146. 

Wear, Peter, marriage of, 150. 

Webb, Joseph, 82, 83. 

Webb, Lieut. Samuel B., 62. Letter 
of, to Silas Deane, describing Bun- 
ker-Hill battle, 81-83. 

Webb, Capt. ——, 89. 

Webb, Corporal , 85. 

Webster, Hon. Daniel, 13, 27, 156, 
165-167. “ Early Life of,” 185. 

Webster, Prof. John White, 189. 

Weed, Nathaniel, 143. 

Weedon, Gen. George, 334. 

Welch, , of Mansfield, Conn., 85. 

Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, Duke 
of, 194. 

Wells, Hon. John, death of, noticed by 
Mr. Winthrop, 179. 

Wells, Luke, 131. 

Wentworth, Mrs. Grace, killed, 146. 

Wentworth, Ephraim, 138. 

Wentworth, John, marriage of, 152. 

Wentworth, Sir John, 842-345, 347. 

Wentworth, Thamsin (/rs. Chesley), 
152. 

Wentworth, Elder William, death of, 
131. 

Wentworth, William, of Kittery, 146 n. 

West, Francis, Admiral of New Eng- 
land, 362 n. ‘ 

* Western Centinel,” 162. 


’ 
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“ Western Repository,” 168. 

Weston, Thomas, 360, 362 n. 

Weymouth, Sarah, death of, 140. 

Weymouth, William, 140. 

Whalley, Col. Edward, the regicide, 
burial-place of, 198. 

Whalley, Elias, 198. 

Whalley, Leah (Mrs. Robins), 198. 

Wheaton, Henry, LL.D., 386, 892. 

Wheeler, Abraham, 110. 

Wheeler, John, death of, 142. 

Wheelwright, Rev. John, 140 n. 

Wheelwright, Samuel, 124 n., 126 n. 
Death of, 134. 

Whicher (Whittier), Mary, death of, 
140. 

Whidden, Michael, marriage of, 151. 

Whipple, Edwin P., 47. 

Whitcomb, Gen. John, 81. 

White, Hon. Daniel Appleton, 115, 
116. 

White, Rev. Ebenezer, 225. 

White, Peregrine, 40. 

Whitefield, Rev. George, 807. 

Whitehouse, Thomas, death of, 147. 

Whiting, Capt. William, 132. 

Whiting, Dr. William, 256 n. 

Whitmore, William H., 25, 27. Re- 
marks by, on the name of the town 
of Lexington, 28. 

Whitney, David, 330. 

Whitney, Lt.-Col. Jonathan, 87. 

Whittier, John G., 47. 

Whittier. See also “ Whicher, Mary.” 

Wiggin, Andrew, Sen., death of, 148. 

Wiggin, Andrew, marriage of, 151. 

Wiggin, Capt. Thomas, 117, 119, 148n., 
864. 

Wigglesworth, Rev. Edward, 223. 

Wigglesworth, Rev. Michael, death of, 
140. 

Wilberforce, William, 155. 

Wilder, Prof. Burt G., 4, 15. 

Wilder, Lieut. Nathaniel, 138 n. 

Wilkins, Erasmus, 141. 

Wilkinson, Gen. James, 73-75, 78. 

Willard, Col. Abijah, 76, 77. 

Willet, Joseph, 110. 

Willey, Mrs. Mary, death of, 138. 

Willey, Samuel, 138. Marriage of, 
151. Second marriage of, 152. 

Willey, William, death of, 1438. 

William of Orange, 155. 

Williams, Major Arthur, 92. 

Williams, Rev. John, 187. 
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Willis, Nathaniel P., 47. 

Wilson, Elizabeth (Mrs. Wear), 150. 

Wilson, Hon. Henry, death of, noticed 
by the President, 179. 

Wilson, Rev. John, 803. 

Wilson, John & Son, Messrs., 324, 826. 

Wilson, Joseph, marriage of, 152. 

Winget, John, death of, 123. 

Winslow, Gov. Edward, 26, 168, 360, 
367. His “ Good News from New 
England ” cited, 862 n., 363. 

Winslow, Gen. John, 75. 

“‘ Winslow portraits,” the, 26, 27. 
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206. His sketch of the life of Lam- 
barde, 197. 

Winthrop, Gen. Fitz-John, 206, 216. 
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Winthrop, Gov. John, of Conn., 168. 
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Winthrop, Mrs, Prof. John, letter from, 
to Mrs. Warren after the battle of 
Lexington, 29-31. 
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of Samuel Sewall to, 199. 

Winthrop, Madam ——, 199. 
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the death of Horace Binney, 155. 
His visits to foreign associates of 
the Society, 156. Letter of George 
P. Marsh to, 157. Donation from, /d. 
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ington and Franklin, 159-162. Do- 
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Woolsey, 163. Notices the death of 
James B. Miles, 179. Of Hon. John 
Wells, +. Of Vice-President Wil- 
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from a letter of Count Circourt, 181. 
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hope, 192-196. Remarks by, on the 
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Thomas Robins addressed to him- 
self, 198. Donation from, 199. Reads 
letter from Samuel Sewall to John 
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Special meeting at his house to 
celebrate the anniversary of the 
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Burgoyne and Gov. Bowdoin, 232. 
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Woodman, John, Jr., death of, 140. 

Woodman, Prof. John S., 128 n. 

Woods, Major Daniel, 88. 

Woolsey, Theodore Salisbury, 163. 

Worcester, Samuel, D.D., 113. 

Wordsworth, William, 298, 313. 

Wotton, Sir Henry, 11. 

Wren, Bishop Matthew, 386. 

Wright, Lieut. ——, 85. 

Wyler, Lieut. , 188 n. 
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in Hampden-Sidney College, ib. In 
Harvard College, ib. Curator of 
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Boston Society of Natural History, 
ib. ‘ His death, ib. His publications, 
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Wyman, Morrill, W@.D., 11. Extract 
from a letter of, 18. 
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160. 
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Yankee, origin of the name, 94. 

Yelverton, Sir Henry, 888, 392. 
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Yorktown, journal of the seige of, 
kept by Col. Jonathan Trumbull, 
831-338. 

Young, John, Sen., killed by Indians, 
131. 
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Young, Jonathan, marriage of, 152. 

Young, Robert, killed by Indians, 126. 

Young, Thomas, .D., 20. 

Young, Thomas, J/r., death of, 189. 
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